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BEAST, BIRD, AND FISH. 

[Hirst Paper. ] i4 
EARTH, AIR, AND WATER. fae 
F to the six substantives named in our titles we add three verbs, to walk, to fly, to swim, we 
seem to include all that can be said of the animals with which we are most familiar. For to 
the question, ‘‘ What is it?” the answer is, Beast, or Bird, or Fish. To the question, “ How d 
does it act?” the answer is, /t walks, it flies, or it swims; and to the question, ‘‘ Where does em 

it live ?” the answer is, On the earth, in the air, or in the water. 
And if the inquirer has been more devout than 




























scientific, and if he has accepted the groupings of the rt 
literal Mosaic record of the creation; or if he has : 
been strictly brought up and duly impressed with the « 
wickedness of asking inconvenient questions, he may Pee 
rest satisfied with the above answers, and base his x 
further investigations into Natural History upon the e 
creed that Beasts are animals that walk upon the * 
earth; Birds are animals that fly in the air; and Fish i 
are animals that swim in the sea. fe 
But’if he be at the same tim’ disposed to respect i 
the opinions of Cuvier and Agis:iz, and if, still bet- ‘ew 
ter, he be encouraged to use his own eyes and his Me i 
own brains concerning the livirg things about him, rg 
it will occur to him that there are a good many i 
Walkers on the earth which are not beasts, ut 
some Flyers in the air which certainly are not ‘ i 
birds, and a few Swimmers in the sea which 2 nite 
he would much scruple to consider as fish. ae 
He has heard of the bitter dispute between I 
; 


i 
He 
Fia. 1.—Osprey, or Fish-hawk, bearing off a Weak-fish. (From A udubon.)—Wild-cat, with ! Ale 
a bird in its mouth. (From Schinz, Saugethiere.) 5 
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Linneus and one of his former pupils, Klein, | 

as to whether the whale should be called a fish: 

the former, like nearly every one at that day, 
thought it was a fish ; while the latter, who had 
an opportunity to examine one, discovered that 
it was warm-blooded, had lungs and other or- 
gans, like those of aseal, and could not, therefore, 


ST 
| most in despair, even if there are beasts which 
| fly and birds which do not, even if there are 
both beasts and birds that. swim, yet the fish 
at least are orderly and regular in their habits, 
“As wet as a fish” surely implies that they 
are always in the water ; and ** As uneasy as ; 


| fish out of water” is proverbial testimony to the 


necessities of their organization. Fish, then 


be a fish; and though the controversy once ap- | 
peared to our student very trivial, yet he now 
begins to appreciate the whale’s situation ; for he 
may swim himself occasionally, but he would 
by no means, on that account, see his nearest 
relations among the finny tribes. 

He goes shooting at dusk and brings down 
what he thinks to be a bird; but it has very | 


do swim in the sea. 

But stop. Have we not read of flying-fish, 
which, to escape their enemies, leap into the 
air and skim over the waves for a distance of 
seventy or eighty yards? And, worse yet fo 
the believer in piscine proprieties, for seventy 
five years there has been on record the dese rip 

tion and history of a fish that climbed a tre: 
in T ranquebar; ; while at various times since 
then accounts more or less reliable have 
reached us concerning the killing of fish i: 
a tree by shot aimed at birds. 

Whether the effect of this series of dis- 
appointments will be to disgust the inquire: 
with the whole science of zoology, which 
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Fie. 2.—Bat. (From Schinz.) 
sharp teeth, as he learns to his cost; it is covered 
with fur, which no stretch of imagination can con- 
vert into feathers; and its wing, bird-like as it 
seemed at first, is really four very long fingers 
with a thin skin between them; and altogether, 
but for those fingers, the creature more nearly re- 
sembles a mole or a mouse than a bird; it is, in 
fact, a bat, which is a true mammal, bringing forth 
its young alive, and suckling them with milk like 
the cow and other beasts, and so differing widely 
from the birds, which lay eggs and have no milk. 

To still further impair his faith in the ancient 
subdivisions of animals, he remembers that many 
indubitable birds spend most of their time upon 
the water; that even 
the hens are unable to 
remain long in the air; 
that the ostrich flaps 
its broad wings with 
no greater effect than 
to hasten its pace upon 
the earth; and that 
in New Zealaad are 
found remains of a 
gigantic feathered bi- 
ped whose egg would 
fill a man’s hat, which 
had two long hind- 
legs, and a Dill, and 
every thing else like a 
bird, but was utterly 
destitute of wings, and 
could no more fly than 
the ponderous mam- 
mal for which it is 
named, 

But, he exclaims, al- 


a gigantic fossil bird of New Zealand, 


Fig. 3.—Dinornis Elephantopus; 
(From e.) 


fourteen feet in height. 
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Fia. 4.—Flying-fish in the act of descending to the water. The fins are raised in order to 
show their form and extent. 


seems to contradict not only the Bible but all an- 
cient and honorable tradition, and even at times 
itself, or to stimulate him to broader end more 
careful views of the habits and groupings of 
animals, will depend upon his general charac- 
ter, But let us at any rate follow out the lat- 
ter course as far as our present space will ad- 
mit, and learn whether Beast, Bird, and Fish 
really mean any thing in a scientific point of 
view; whether Walking and Flying and Swim- 
ming are the only three kinds of locomotion ; 
and whether Earth, Air, and Water are the 
only media in which animals may live and 
move. 

“Live” and “move ;”"—they are pregnant 
words; for what is life without motion? and 
what is motion but the manifestation of life ? 
the means by which we gain our subsistence, 
vultivate friendship, and perpetuate our kind ; 
»y which also we avoid danger and mental or 
bodily discomfort of all kinds; and, finally, by 
vhich we communicate ideas and feelings to 
others ? 

Conscious sensation and voluntary motion 
are held to be the functions peculiar to animal 
life; but we can study the sensations of an an- 
imal only through the motion of some part or 
the locomotion of the whole. So that, narrow 
as the subject may seem at first, the locomo- 
tion of animals includes all that we mean by 
their habits when moving from place to place 
for any motive. 

The motives or purposes of locomotion are 
of two kinds, which may be mathematically 
represented by the signs + (plus) and — (mi- 





nus); since the one kind Jeads us to seek, the 

other leads us to avoid. Each of these kinds 

again contains three special motives, as follows: 
Hunger, which is the appetite for food. 

2. The sexual instinet, which is a kind of ap- 
petite. 

3. Gregality, which leads animals to associ- 
ate together in flocks or herds for mutual en- 
joyment, food, or protection. 

These three are motives of the first kind. 
Those of the second are: 

Fear of injury by other animals. 
Fear of injury or discomfort from the 
elements. 

3. Eremitism, or unsociableness, the reverse 
of gregality; which leads certain species, or 
the males, always or at certain epochs to shun 
the company of all and to wander alone. 

But all these motives, with all their infinite 
variations in different species, end in the one 
act, locomotion, 

Now we may study locomotion in several 
different ways, which, however, for simplicity, 
may be combined under three heads: the What, 
the How, and the Where. That is: the organ- 
ism which is to be moved; the apparatus by 
which the action is performed ; and the medium 
in which it takes place. 

We have not yet ascertained how many dif- 
ferent kinds of organisms are to be’ distin- 
guished, and we dismissed that subject a little 
while ago, with a dim consciousness of a seri- 
ous discrepancy between tradition and science. 
We should have found, had we approached the 
subject, that an equally broad and unfamiliar 
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Fie. 5.—Climbing-fish, from Brazil. 





(From a specimen in the Museum of Comparative 


Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.) 


field is opened by the examination of a few 
varieties of limbs, tails, and heads, and that the 
swimming of a fish is a very different thing from 
that of a duck. Both these matters may be 
advantageously deferred for the present. 

But as to the third aspect of locomotion: the 
Where. 

There can be but three places in which 
animals move: the Air, the Earth, and the 
Water. Granted; but it is not quite so simple 
as it seems; for though a bird flies im the air, 
and a fish swims i the sea, and the mole bur- 
rows in the earth, we by no means include all 
modes of locomotion within these three cate- 
gories. The duck moves upon the water and 
through the air; and the heron, wading through 
the pool for shell-fish, has its feet upon the 
earth, its legs in the water, and its body in the 
air; while all beasts are supported by the earth, 
but may have their bodies in the air, or, as with 
she wallowing hippopotamus, in the water. 

There are fresh-water fish, too, and salt- 
water fish; there are animals which live high 
up on the sides of mountains, and others which 
thrive in the valleys; and the sandy desert and 
boggy morass have each its appropriate deni- 
zens. So, although Earth, Air, and Water 
seems a homely and familiar subject, we will 
now approach it with all due respect and de- 
liberation. 





THE AIR. 

How easy it is to forget the immense extent, 
the tremendous weight, the vital importance of 
the vast sea of air at the bottom of which we 
move, and into which we can mount but a few 
miles at the most! A sea whose depth is fifty 
miles, and whose area at the bottom is equal to 
the surface of the globe—nearly two hundred 
millions of square miles; which, light as it 
seems, and readily as it yields before us, never- 
theless presses upon each square inch of our 
bodies with a weight of fifteen pounds, or four- 
teen tons and a half upon the whole surface ; 
and as the pressure is exerted equally upon the 
inside as well as upon the outside of bodies, 
very serious effects follow its removal from the 
surface. Upon great mountain heights and 
upon the high table-lands of Peru the ears feel 
ready to burst, and blood flows from the eye- 
lids; balloonists experience great discomfort 
in the loftier regions of the atmosphere; the 
poor little mouse under the exhausted receiver 
of the air-pump swells almost to bursting with 
the information that there is a terrible lack of 
equilibrium between the inner and outer at- 
mospheric pressures; and the miserable fish: 
suddenly dragged up from deep waters has 
sometimes its stomach forced out through its 
mouth by the expansion of the air in its swim- 
bladder, relieved of its accustomed pressure 
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from without. So that ‘‘trifles light as air” 
may be heavy enough under certain cireum- 
stances. 

Air is commonly described as a mechanical | 
mixture of the two gases oxygen and nitrogen, 
in the proportion of four parts by bulk of the 
latter to one of the former. The oxygen alone 
is the essential and life-giving element, and it 
is diluted by the nitrogen in order to prevent its 
too energetic action in the lungs. But, in point 
of fact, pure air does not exist; there is always 
mingled with it a variable amount of other mat- 
ters, which, although hardly appreciable in a 
moderate bulk of air, exert an aggregate influ- 
ence of great importance. In every two thou- | 
sand parts of air is about one part of carbonic | 
acid gas, which is the food of plants; there is 
generally a trace of nitric acid and of ammonia; | 
and there are in even the clearest air very mi- | 
nute particles which the housekeeper stigmatizes | 
as dust, but which the microscopist finds to be 
not merely fine particles of earth, but scales of 
insects’ wings, scales of our own skin, hairs, 
spores of plants, and minute germs which, in 
a proper fluid, give rise to the living organisms 
which have been, and by some are still, sup- | 
posed to be spontaneously generated. 

And besides all that, the air contains water 
in the form of vapor to the extent of about two- 
fifths of a pint in a thousand cubic feet ; which, 
if condensed at once all over the earth, would 
cover it to a depth of five inches; it is this 
watery vapor which, in masses, forms clouds, 
among which the artist has portrayed man 
crouching, appalled, at the awful immensity 
of space. In this, as in all the other pictures 


of the Mad Painter, as he is lightly called, there 
is a * method,” which is always devout and sug- 
gestive, if at times obscure. 





Fig. 6.—Air. (From William Blake.) 


| fifth of their weight of salts. 


THE WATER. 

Like the air, water is a fluid, but it is in 
the next condition of matter, the liquid; and 
though it also is composed of two gases, yet 
they are combined chemically, and not merely 
mixed. A mechanical mixture of eight pounds 
of oxygen and one pound of hydrogen is not 
water until chemical action is induced by fire; 


| and this water would be, what we never find in 


nature, absclutely pure. For in the clearest 
spring-water each gallon contains from one- 
twentieth of a grain to 38 grains of salts; 
the ocean holds from 2200 to 2800 grains per 
gallon; the Dead Sea from 11,000 to 21,000; 
and the waters of a little salt lake east of the 
steppes of the Volga, in Russia, contain three- 
Both these, like 
our own Great Salt Lake, have become what 
they are by a process which is going on all the 
time with +e ocean; every stream that runs to 
the sea carries to it a certain amount of salts; 
and as this can never leave it, evaporation tak- 
ing up only fresh water, there is the chance of 


an ultimate confirmation of the fears of the man 


who, according to fable, lost in the sea thé mill 
which forever turned out salt, since he had for- 


gotten the magic words by which its operations 


could be suspended. Practically, however, we 


| need not fear the premature salting of our fish. 


Boundless as the ocean appears, it is limited 
compared with the air. It is five or six miles 
in depth, and covers about three-fourths of the 
surface of the globe. But its presence is not 
confined to the ocean. As we have seen, it is a 
constant part of the atmosphere ; it presents it- 
self to us as snow and ice; it percolates through 
soils, and forms a part of the hardest rocks. Into 
our bodies it enters so largely that they have 
been described as a few pounds of charcoal, 
ete., mixed with severai pail- 
fuls of water. In fact, a man 
of one hundred and fifty pounds 
weight consists of one hundred 
pounds of water and fifty of solid 
matter. Of the tears and per- 
spiration it forms about ninety- 
nine parts in a hundred; of the 
blood, seventy-eight; of the 
bones, thirteen; and even of 
the dense enamel of teeth, two 
parts in a thousand, 

‘* Water, water, every where,” 
is in the distressed expression 
of the face on the next page. 

As said above, both air and 
water are fluids, and readily 
yield to the movements of 
bodies; both serve as media in 
which locomotion is performed ; 
but the conditions of aerial loco- 
motion are very different from 
those of aquatic, on account of 
the difference in their density, 
and so in their power of resist- 
ance and of support. The 
lightest bird must make an ef- 
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fort to rise into or remain in the 
air; but upon the water birds float ; 
and it nearly buoys up the fish 
which inhabit its depths. The dif- 
ference in their weights and densi- 
ties is as 1000 of water to 1 of air; 
which means that if a certain 
quantity of water weighs a thou 

sand ounces, an equal quantity of 
air will weigh only one and two- 
niuths ounces. 


THE EARTH. 

From both Air and Water the 
Earth is very different. It is a 
solid; it is almost inelastic, un- 
yielding, and incompressible ; it is 
composed of at least sixty-two dif- 
ferent elements, whose relations 
are neither exclusively mechanical 
nor exclusively chemical, but both ; 
since we find sulphurand iron and 
lead and gold and silver as such; 
and we may find them and most 
other’ elements in a state of com- 
bination with each other. 

How many miles thick is the crust of our 
globe is not fully agreed among physicists ; but 
even the largest number is uncomfortably small 
for nervous people; and it is of more practical 
importance to know that it occupies the re- 
maining fourth of the visible surface of the 
globe—about forty-nine and a half millions of 
square miles, 

Fifteen of the earth’s elements find their way 
into the human body: oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, chlorine, fluorine, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesia, 
iron, silicon, and manganese. 


So far we have looked upon Earth, Water, 


and Air in a purely physical, chemical, and | 


mechanical light. We have learned what they 
are, where they are, and how extensive they 
are. We have also seen that they all enter into 
the composition of our bodies, and must there- 
fore be taken in as food—solid, liquid, and gas- 
eous. This, too, is the order of their necessity 
to us, for the ordinary intervals of eating are 











3. T.—Water. (Altered from William Blake.) 


the three media is typically inhabited by one of 
the three lower types of the animal kingdom 
The Radiates (star-fish, jelly-fish, ete.) live onl) 
in the sea, The Mollusks (clams, oysters, etc. 
inhabit both the sea and the land; but the larg: 
majority are more or less closely attached to the 
| earth, and do not swim free like the jelly-fish : 
| their bodies, also, are heavy; earthy matters 
| are accumulated in their calcareous shells; anc 
| they have no means of performing even the sim- 
plest kind of aerial locomotion. The Articu 
lates, on the other hand, contain one gro p, thi 
| Insects, most numerous in both species and in 
| dividuals, which almost live in the air; an 
| even the Crustacea and Worms ere more light 
ly and loosely built and more rapid of motion 
than the sluggish snail and clam. 

At any rate, few will refuse to acknowledge 
that if we associate the elements at all with these 
three groups the Radiates must go to the water, 
the Mollusks to the land, the Articulates to the 
air. 





six or eight hours, and may be four times that; | 
we crave water every three or four hours, and 
an abstinence of twelve is distressing; but our | 
lungs demand their respiratory food twenty | 
times in a minute, and will hardly be deprived | 
of it for three or four minutes. 

Physiologically, then, as well as physically, 
the order of sequence is Solid, Liquid, Gas— 
Earth, Water, Air; and in any diagram we 
should arrange them one above another, thus: 


13 


BB ion 6545.06.06 000s TR: ooc01 se BOOM 
WartTEeER. i ae 
Eartu (Silicon)....... 2490 
But does this hold good when we consider the 
creatures which inhabit them? Let us see: 
Whatever may be the exceptions to which we 
have already and shall hereafter allude, each of | 





Now thére is no doubt respecting the posi- 
tion of the Radiates as the lowest of the three ; 
and water must, zoologically, stand at the bot- 
tom. Shall now the aerial Articulates be 
placed next above, and then the terrestrial 
Mollusks? or the reverse? After much dis- 
cussion and consideration of the rival claims to 
superiority, most zoologists now agree to con- 
sider them as equal in rank, but as representing 
different and opposite tendencies in nature—the 
Mollusks, concentration and solidity, and, phys- 
iologically, the viscera, the organs of nutrition ; 
but the Articulates, expansion, lightness, ani 
flexibility, and the organs of motion and sensa- 
tion. There is with them what Agassiz terms 
a tendency to ‘‘ outward display” in their col- 
ors, their spreading wings, and many -jointed 
limbs, as well as in their elongated and seg- 
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mented body—all which are in strong contrast | 


with the compact, fleshy, and undivided mass 
of an oyster or a snail, with its sombre hues 
and sluggish movements. 


The three groups, then, arranged according | 


to their respective elements and organizations, 
would stand as follows : 


Vertebrates. 
Mollusks. Articulates. 
Radiates. 


And we may place above them the Vertebrates 
as being not only the highest in structure, and 
as containing the class to which man himself 
belongs, but also because in its members the 
two antagonistic systems of organs, vegetative 
or visceral, and animal, or motive and sensitive, 
are equably combined; and, finally, because 
some of its members swim, some walk, some 
fly, and it seems to have the range of the whole 
earth in a higher way than either of the other 
groups, 

On similar principles we may arrange the 
four old-fashioned classes of the Vertebrates 
alone—I say old-fashioned because very high 
authorities are now inclined to subdivide the 


Strictly speaking, then, if we confine our 
studies to the Vertebrates, the fish are the Fish 
of the Sea; the birds are the Birds of the Air, 
and the reptiles are the Beasts of the Field. 
But as the Mammalia are free to all three 
media, there are among them those which, 
moving in water almost exclusively, may be 
described as Fish of the Sea; such are the 
whales, the seals, the manatee and dugong, 
and the ornithorynchus. There are also among 
them some which are capable of aerial locomo- 
; tion, as the bats and the flying-squirrel, and 
which come under our heading, Birds of the 
Air; while the majority of them live and move 
upon the earth, but in a different way from the 
reptiles ; for the latter are either wholly prone, 
as the serpents; or drag themselves along upon 
| legs, with the belly nevertheless touching the 
earth, as the turtles, the salamanders, the liz- 
| ards, and the alligators; or, sitting upon it, like 

the frogs, they can only leave it by forced leaps. 
| But the quadrupeds all stand upon legs which 
| keep their bodies from contact with the earth ; 
and many of them have the power of leaving 
| the surface stil’ farther by ascending trees. 











Fishes alone into four classes, the Reptiles into} But again we shall find, as was stated at 
two, and the Mammalia perhaps also into two; | the beginning of this paper, that among the 
the adoption of which groups would render im-| fish, too, are some which enter the air, and 
possible any attempt to make the three media | some which move upon the earth ; that among 
respectively the typical homes of the three low- the birds are some which can not fly at all, but 


er classes, leaving the Mammalia, like the Verte- 
brates, to occupy the highest point in the series. 

But so long as there is doubt of the propriety 
of the further subdivisions, let us notice the 
analogy which exists between the aquatic Verte- 
brates, the Fishes, and the Radiates; between 
the terrestrial, heavy-bodied, crawling Reptiles 
and the Mollusks; between the aerial, buoy- 
ant, and quickly-moving Birds and the Articu- 
lates; and, finally, between the class of Mam- 
malia, which not only includes man, but which 
possesses the freedom of the earth, the air, and 
the water in the fullest degree. 

The three elements, then, the four types of 
the animal kingdom, and the four commonly 
accepted classes of the vertebrate type, may be 
arranged together thus—not to teach strict 
classification, but to indicate analogies and re- 
semblances which are suggestive : 


| Radiates. 
Water. 


} Mammalia. | 
Vertebrates. | 
. > 
a a 
aid / eu, 
| go Az” | 
~.. Pict 
| | 
Fishes. | 





which both walk and swim; and that among 
the reptiles are some which both fly and swim. 

Now t'.e summing up of all this is, that if 
we group and separate animals according to 
their structure, we shall find in each of the 
| groups some which live and move in each of 
| the three media—Air, Water, and Earth; and 
that if we group and arrange them according to 
their modes of life and of locomotion, we shall 
| have to place together members of groups which 
| are as anatomically distinct as whales and fish- 
| es, as bats and birds, as cows and ostriches. 
| Now although one may readily mistake a bat 
| for a bird, and although Linnzus did think 
| the whale to be a fish, yet it has long been ad- 
| mitted that the higher and more comprehensive 
| groups of the animal kingdom, such as types 
| and classes and ordevs, must be founded upon 
structure, and not upon mere form or external 
appearance, or voice, or mode of locomotion ; 
and that these latter characters are such as as- 
sociate animals together in families: as, for 
instance, the cat family, which, from the lion to 
the puss, all prowl and spring and miau; the 
dog family, which all run and bark ; the seal 
family, which all have an elongated, fish-like 
form and swim well; the horse and cow fam- 
ilies, which have each its own form and vocal 
sound, modified slightly in the different species, 
and in each of which the movements are pe- 
culiar and characteristic. 

Among the birds the same is true; for whp 
that studies them carefully does not at once 
detect the family to which a bird belongs by its 
flight or walk ?—“ the soaring of the birds of 
prey; the heavy flapping of the wings of the 
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gallinaceous birds ; the floating of the swallows, 
with their short cuts and angular turns; the 
hopping of the sparrows; the deliberate walk 
of the hens and the strut of the cocks; the 
waddle of the ducks and geese; and the quiv- 
ering poise of the humming-bird.” All these 
are indications of the family to which the 
creature belongs; and all the members of one 
family move in the same way and in the same 
element. 

But the converse of this is not equally true ; 
for, as we have seen, animals may live in the 
same element and move in nearly the same 
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way, and yet be so unlike as to structure as to 
belong to wholly different orders or even classes, 
But upon closer examination we shall always 
find that they do not move in exactly the same 
way, or at any rate by not the same means; 
thus, that the tail of a whale is a very different 
organ from that of a fish, and that both differ 
still more widely from the swimming organ of 
a seal, 

In the three following papers we will take up 
the Fish of the Sea, the Beasts of the Earth, and 
the Birds of the Air, and give examples in il- 
lustration of all the principles here laid down. 








OCCIDENT AND ORIENT. 


Oren the gate, O Land of Ancient Story, 
To thy Sisters’ greeting ; 

They have waited long to look at thine inner glory: 
Come forth to the meeting. 


Open to us the traditions of former days 
That thy wise men held; 

Let us look back from our ever-changing ways 
To thy works of Eld. 


“Come!” says Albion, girding her armor on— 
(Great Isle of the Sea, 

Over whose children the bright sun never goes down)— 
**Smile first on me!” 


**Come to me,” says sunny-featured France, 
Across the waters ; 

‘*Let thy children’s almond eyes first glance 
On my sons and daughters.” 


And the Monarch of the North, and each distant land, 
Seeing the stir 

Of the ancient Chinese Empire, stretch forth the hand, 
And call to her. 


But the voungest of them all, she too has heard, 
With beating heart; 
She too looks longing, yet utters not a word, 


Sitting apart. 


Slow she arises—the Celestial Land— 
At her Sisters’ call; 

With timid mien she stretches forth her hand 
To the youngest of all. 


The East and the West are met. 


The word is spoken: 


China is risen! 
The ancient wall that kept her so long is broken; 
She steps from her prison. 


She looks with awe on the.changes Time has wrought— 
Old forms o’erpast. 

The last of the nations first unto Liberty brought: 
And the First is Last. 


Fling wide thy gates, O Land of Ancient Story! 
And it may be 

Thou shalt behold the dawn of a brighter glory 
Break over thee! 


When the light of Freedom, flashing from shore to shore 
On thy soil shall burst, 

It may be the First shall become the Last once more, 
And the Last be First. 
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MOUNT BAKER, FROM CEDAR HILL, 


'N these times of volcanic activity, when from 
all quarters we have accounts of the heaving 
and rending of the earth’s surface, and the whole 
Pacific slope is agitated with the throes of earth- 
quake, some account of the first ascent of Mount 
Baker, which has been active within the mem- 
ory of man, may not be uninteresting. At a 
time, too, when the Alpine Club finds its oceu- 
pation gone, the opening out of a new field for 
exploration deserves attention. For though 


Mounts Shasta and Hood have been several | 


times ascended, they do not present the pecul- 


iar difficulties encountered in scaling the great | 


peaks of Switzerland. Both of these are easy 
of approach, and almost devoid of glaciers. 
Mount Baker is the most northerly of those 


great cones which dot the Cascade range, and | 


is only fourteen miles south of the great bound- 
ary line cut through the forests which divide 


the American and English possessions. It | 


forms the most striking feature in the attractive 
scenery around the Fuca Straits and the Puget 





NEAE VIOTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Sound. Amidst numerous groups of islands (the 
Western Cyclades) and pine-clad heights, like 
another “Snowy Olympus,” it towers above, 
the silent sentinel of a solitary land. 

The author, having satisfied himself with 
Mont Blanc and the surrounding scenery,* 
determined to leave the beaten paths of the Eu- 
ropean ice-fields for the unexplored heights of 
the West. He took residence in Victoria, Van- 
couver Island, with this object in view. Al- 
though it is eighty miles distant, a very fine 
| view of the mountain is here presented; and 
the recollection of peaks and passes overcome 
in the Alps stimulated him to the ascent. This 
| soeaune is, therefore, the result of observations 
made in two previous attempts and the final 
success. 
| The mountain may be approached on the 
southeastern side by the Skadgett River, tak- 








* “Scenes from the Snowfields,” by Edmund T 
| Coleman. Longman and Co., London, 1858. 
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ing Utsalady, on Puget Sound, as the starting- 
point; on the western side by the river Lummi, 
which flows into Bellingham Bay, taking Sea- 
home as the starting-point ; and on the north- 
ern side by a trail from Fraser River, taking 
Fort Hope as the starting-point. The first ap- | 
proach was cho$en for the initial attempt, which 
was made in company with Charles B. Darwin, 
Judge of the District Court of the United States, | 
and Dr. Robert Brown, of Edinburgh. We 
then arrived at a point about fifty miles up the 
Skadgett, when, owing to the opposition offered 
by an unfriendly tribe of Indians, the journey 
was abandoned, For the next attempt the sec- 
ond approach, by the Lummi River, was select- 
ed, at the suggestion of the Hon. Edward El- 
dridge, late Speaker of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Washington Territory. On this occasion 
Messrs. Tennent and Bennett, enterprising set- 
tlers in the district, joined in, and we reached 
a point near the summit; but were compelled 
to return by reason of an overhanging cornice | 
of ice which barred the way, and the fact that | 
we had neither sufficient time nor provisions to | 
make another attempt. In the following year | 
the utmost exertions were unable to get up a 
party ; but next year the author was encouraged | 
to proceed by the willingness of Mr. Thomas | 
Stratton, Inspector of Customs at Port Town- | 
send, Mr. Tennent, and Mr. David Ogilvy, of | 
Victoria, to accompany him, when the approach | 
by the Lummi was again chosen. General | 
M‘Kenny, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for | 
Washington Territory, kindly placed four trust- 
worthy Indians at my command. These were | 
selected by Mr, C, E. Finkboner, who has charge | 
of the Lammi Reservation, To the official | 
sanction thus given, and the fitness of our dusky | 
companions for their duties, were we indebted | 
for our security in ascending the river, We) 
can not forget the expertness displayed in many | 
difficulties by Squock and Talum. Squock is 
son-in-law of Umptlalum, the principal chief of 
the Nootsak Indians. Though a Flat-head, 
Squock is very handsome, and, with his swarthy 
face and long thin limbs, resembles an Arab. 
Sure of such good company, I determined to 
start from Victoria on 4th August, 1868. On 
the occasion of the second aitempt I took the 
steamer which runs between Victoria and Port 
Townsend, forty miles distant, and went thence 
to Bellingham Bay, sixty miles more. But as 
this was traveling the two sides of the triangle, 
I now made the journey direct by canoe. This | 
route leads by the island of San Juan, the fa- | 
mous bone of contention between England and 
America, each end of which is held by a gar- 
rison representing these countries, 1 had en- | 
gaged some Indians to come from Bellingham 
Bay for me, but discovered that they had trav- | 
eled by the ship channel farther to the south, 
in their dread of the northern Indians, with | 
whom the Lummis have an old feud. Indeed, | 
these Northerners, and particularly the Hydahs, 
are the pirates of these parts, Of late they 
have boldly attempted higher game, and have 


| 
| 
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attacked schooners and trading-vessels. In one 
instance the Growler, of Port Townsend, was 
entirely destroyed by their ravages in search of 
“possissee” and “skookum chuck”—blankets 
and whisky—which form their ideal of the chief 
good. In another the sloop Thornton was set 
upon by three canoes, and the master and crew 
were only saved through the good services of h 
Henry rifle. The Black Diamond also came in 
for a share of their black deeds; and others 
have been frightened, if not hurt. 

Apart from such casualties, traveling is very 
enjoyable in these inland waters. ‘The bottom 
of the canoe is spread with small branches and 
twigs, and then covered with matting of native 
manufacture. One’s blankets are placed against 
the thwarts and form a soft cushion, against 
which he can rechne and be as comfortable as 
in a first-class railway carriage. When camp- 
ing on shore at night the mats are spread out 
on the beach, and with one’s blankets make a 
soft bed. Gliding along in our canoe, away 
from the noise and bustle of the busy world, 
the spirit revels amidst the beautiful scenery 
of the archipelago. Island after island is 
passed, all wooded to the water’s edge with 
the cedar, the fir, and the tender green of the 
arbutus. The mossy banks are here covered 
with bushes, and there relieved with bold 
groupings of rocks in picturesque forms. As 
we look down through the clear and limpid 
waters, the silvery fish are discerned disporting 
themselves among the most beautiful forms of 
sea-weed and shell; while away in the distance, 
bounding the horizon, are the snow - capped 
mountain ranges of British Columbia and 
Washington Territory. All these combine to 
form a succession of charming pictures, and 
tempt one to exclaim with the poet— 


“Oh! that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister.” 


In passing along we noticed the camp of the 
English garrison on San Juan Island, and 
were struck with the singular beauty of the 
scenery around it. In the fore-ground is the 
level green-sward with a noble tree rising from 
its centre, and fringed with spreading maples. 
Up through these there are winding walks to 
the officers’ quarters, and beyond, a lofty hill, 
on which a summer-house has been erected, 
where the surrounding shores are seen to ad- 
Between this and the American 
camp, seven miles off, lie farms in a high state 
of cultivation, the proprietors of which declare 
it to be the ‘‘best land they have struck,” 


| since there are no rents, no sheriff’s officers, 


no taxes, and no prisons. 

Having passed San- Juan, and steering 
through a narrow passage near to Orcas Isl- 
and, we observed a long pole with a cross- 
piece toitat the top. Itis the native arrange- 
ment for catching wild-fowl. A net is spread 


| on the cross-poles, fires are lighted at night, 


the wild-fow] seeking at this time their food, 
and not seeing the net, fly against it with such 
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SEAHOME, 


force that they drop down, and are seized by 
the Indians before they have time to recover 
themselves. Vancouver gives a plate of simi- 
lar poles in his work, and was unable to dis- 
cover the use of them. 

Another interesting method of securing game 
is practiced by the settlers. They go at night 
with torches and armed with shot-guns to hunt 
the deer. The8@ animals then come down to 
the shore to lick the salt off the stones, and are 
so thoroughly spell-bound by the lights that they 
easily fall victims to the hunters. I also ob- 
served that our Iudians had each a pole armed 
with prongs, lying by their side while they pad- 
dled, with which they occasionally transfixed 
the fish as it darted along. When skirting 


Orcas Island a curious instance of superstition | 


was manifested. I noticed a shining marine 


. . . | 
plant floating in the water; endeavoring to| 
seize it, but missing my grasp, I motioned to | 


the Indians to catch it. They firmly refused, 
alleging that if they touched it warts would 
spring out upon their hands. I could not but 
respect such a particular care of the person, 
especially on the part of Davy, surnamed Crock- 
ett, who to his tribe is king, priest, and judge. 
He is the theocratic head of the Lummis, and 
very exemplary he is in the performance of his 
multifarious duties—ringing a bell, calling his 
flock twice a day to prayers, and continually 
enforcing upon them the inferiority of all other 
tribes, and the great privileges they enjoy from 
condescending to be born under his own admin- 
istration—the peculiar year of grace. 

Before leaving these islands we can not but 
refer to the peculiar features of civilization 


| manifested within them. So plentiful is game 
| that an hour’s hunting suffices to catch a deer 
weighing from 75 to 150 pounds. Their skins 
| are sufficient to keep the settlers in tobacco and 

flour until they have cleared the ground for 

potatoes and grain. Thus the necessaries of 
| life are easily gained; in fact, no man need 
| starve in Washington Territory. 


Many of 
| these settlers live with Indian women, and 
| find a charm in this free and independent life 
| which reconciles them to the discomforts of 
| roughing it in a new country. These attach- 
| ments generally last for life, and the question 
| is surrounded with peculiar difficulties. The 
alliance secures immunity from the savage 
| tribes around; the position is one which the 
more tenderly nurtured maidens would not ac- 
| cept, but I have often had occasion to ask 
whether the term squalid might not appropri- 
ately be spelled ‘‘squaw-led.” 

We now enter Bellingham Bay, thus named 
| by Vancouver. The bay proper is a noble 
| sheet of water, and is an irregular circle of 
| about six or seven miles in diameter. It is 
the finest natural harbor of the Puget Sound 
district, and there the fleets of the world might 
ride in safety and manceuvre with ease. If the 
Northern Pacific Railway should be construct- 
ed through any of the passes in the Cascade 
range, this bay would be the best terminus. 
Already two towns have been located upon its 
shore—Seahome and Whatcom. Seahome is 
| the outpost of American civilization, being the 
| most northerly town in Washington Territory. 
| Coal was discovered in its neighborhood by 
Captain Pattle in 1852, having been employed 
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by the Hudson Bay Company to get out spars 
andlumber. While thus engaged he saw coal- 
seams at Unionville, two miles off. A com- 
pany attempted to work the seam, but without 
success. More recently another company was 
formed to work a seam disclosed by the up- 
rooting of a tree during a storm at Seahoine. 
The seams run north and sonth, and are inex- 
haustible. Indeed, they underlie the bay, and 
stretch away to the Fraser River and the hills 
beyond. ‘The vein is a solid one of fifteen feet, 
with two clay divisions, and lies in the sand- 
stone formation—the predominant one in this 
section of the country. Miners say that it is 
one of the most regular seams in existence. 
The yield is above 12,000 tons a month, and it 
finds a ready market in San Francisco. A. 
Hayward, Esq., the enterprising capitalist of 
San Francisco, is the principal shareholder ; 
and the system of working reflects great credit 
on R. E. Meyer, Esq., the courteous and ener- 
getic Superintendent. A tram-way has been 
made which extends about three-fourths of a 
mile, and is, as the Superintendent humorously 
observed, the first link of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. In making the excavations for this 
I observed the finest instances of fluting and 
grooving, evidences of glacial action, that I 
have seen on this coast; they were 90 feet in 


length, running north and south, according to | 


the theory of Professor Agassiz. Altogether, 
when completed, these will be the most sub- 
stantial works on this coast, and unsurpassed 
in permanence and strength. They reflect 
great credit on Mr. Meyer, as well as on the 
spirit displayed by the Company. I was pro- 
vided with an introduction to Mr. Meyer, and 
those who are equally fortunate will not readily 
forget this home in the wilderness, nor the skill 
of **Jim,” the Chinese cook. Jim gabbles 
away in a lingo which is one-tenth English 
and nine-tenths Chinese and Chinook, and 
grins with delight if you only nod your head 
occasionally and say, Cumtur—*‘ I understand.” 

About a mile from Seahome is Whatcom, 
famous for the expectations formerly enter- 
tained of its speedy greatness. Its history is a 
striking instance of the readiness with which 
cities rise and fall in a mining country. Dur- 
ing the excitement in 1858, when gold was dis- 
covered on Fraser River, it was expected that 
it would beeome the great dépét and forward- 
ing place for supplies to the mines. A town 
was rapidly laid out, two piers were com- 
menced, intended to be one mile long. For 
about three months there were 10,000 people 
camped around, and it was quite a common 
occurrence for half a dozen ocean steamers, 
and over a dozen square-rigged vessels, to ar- 
rive from San Francisco. Surveyors might be 
seen with theodolites and tapes in hand, up to 


their waists in water, marking off the lots of | 


the future city, and capitalists eager to ex- 
change their bags of gold for the sites laid 
down. Among others the California Naviga- 


tion Company offered $5000 for a plot to build | 








a wharf on, but finding that they were unable 
to come to terms with the land-owners, took 
their money to Victoria and invested it there, 
About the same time Sir James Douglas, Goy- 
ernor of British Columbia, gave an order that no 
miner should work on Fraser River without a 
license, which could be only taken out in Vic- 
toria. This, in conjunction with the high rates 
charged for the sites, occasioned the downfall 
of Whatcom. ‘The lumber trade around is re- 
viving, and if the terminus of the North Pacific 
Railroad be located here, the winter of its dis- 
content may soon become glorious summer, and 
Whatcom, now deserted and forlorn, arise like a 
pheenix from its ashes. And certainly it has 
many advantages, the bay abounds with dog- 
fish, the oil of which can be sold to the mills 
around for 50 cents a gallon; the country con- 
tains more good farming land than any other 
west of the Cascade range; there are numer- 
ous streams, in one of which I know that 
mountain trout, weighing from two to three 
pounds, can be caught as fast as the fly can be 
thrown; the climate is mild and salubrious, 
having the sea-breezes and westerly winds from 
the Gulf of Georgia by day, and at night gen- 
tle land airs from the snow-capped mountains 
which refrigerate and purify the atmosphere. 
The winters are not severe, and sickness is al- 
most unknown. The creek on which the mill 
is situated has a character of its own, tumbling 
over huge boulders in a succession of leaps, and 
overhung by bushes and by ferns, strongly re- 
minding one of a Welsh mountain stream. In- 
deed, the scenery around has many and varied 
elements of the beautiful. When standing here 
at early morn, looking out upon the tranquil 
scene, in the distance the Olympian Mountains 
bathed in mist, and nearer the grand outline 
of Orcas Island looming up like some great 
fortification, imagination pictures the future, 
not perhaps far-distant, when these silent 
shores shall be lined with wharves and resonant 
with the throng of busy multitudes, 

Before leaving Whatcom we must not omit 
to notice a block-house, or old fort, which may 
be seen on the brow of the hill. It was erect- 
ed for purposes of defense during the Indian 
war of 1856. At that time great apprehen- 
sions were entertaine | for the safety of the 
place, as it was exposed to the attacks of the 
Indians. All the able-bodied men, being en- 
tered as volunteers, were organized into com- 
panies, and sent up Snohomish River; but a 
detachment of fourteen was reserved to guard 
the settlement, with Mr. Eldridge as lieutenant 
in charge. About one mile distant is the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Mr. Roeder, member of the 
Legislature. 

We made direct for Squallicum, the residence 
of the Hon. Mr. Eldridge already mentioned, 
who has always taken a warm interest in the 
Mount Baker exploration, and whose house, 
remembering former hospitalities, we had ap- 
pointed the rendezvous for the present start. 
We found that Stratton had anticipated Ogilvy 
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and myself, and that Mr. Eldridge had assem-| ing salmon. The Indians here are very order- 


bled a party to witness our departure. Like 
the hero of Excelsior, fain would we have lin- 
gered; but duty urged us on. When the maid- 
ens fair bade ‘* good-by,” I asked them to pray 
for us; but one, more lively than the others, 
observed that we should be so much nearer 
heaven we ought to pray for them. Starting 
in company with our dusky friends, under the 
command of **Squock,” and our canoe loaded 
with a month’s provisions, it appeared that the 


ly, and have improved in mechanical skill. 
| This is very much owing to the good influence 
|of Mr. C, E. Finkboner, for many years the 
| farmer in charge of the Reservation, and the 
Catholic priests who occasionally visit them. 
| Indeed, the Indians conduct morning and even- 
| ing service in a commendable manner, old Davy 
| Crockett being their leader. 
They have already abandoned their ancient 
barbarous habits, and have adopted those of civil- 


fates had combined to render our journey inter- | ization, temperance, and religion. They have 
esting, for the spectacle that burst upon our | also given up the practice of polygamy, flatten- 
view that night was grand in the extreme. For | ing heads, holding slaves, and gambling, as 
miles around the forests were on fire. No il-| well as their belief in “‘ Tomanusos,” or medi- 
luminations ever kindled for crowning of king} cine men. Mr. Finkboner, who is with them 
or news of victory could be more brilliant. and for them, believes that in time they will be- 
From numberless pines the coruscations darted | come civilized like white men, if looked after. 
up to heaven, their refulgence reflected in the | The priests make an annual visitation for the 
gleaming waters. purpose of confirming, exborting, and other- 

In making our way to the Reservation we | wise keeping them in the straight path. On 
observed an old fort, which was garrisoned aft-| these occasions Mr. Finkboner sends up and 
er the Indian war in 1855, but forsaken when | down the river for the Indians, and they pour 
the difficulty occurred relative to San Juan in| in from all quarters. ‘Two years ago, on leay- 
1859, the troops being ordered thither. The | ing Mr. Eldridge’s for Victoria, I could not get 
Reservation is at the mouth of the Lummi, | Indians to take me, as Bishop Blanchet, the 
around which a delta is gradually being formed. | Roman Catholic Bishop of Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory is parceled out into five Washington Territories, with Father Baudre, 
reservations, at each of which there must be | of the Tulalip Reservation, was making a visit- 
a resident agent, a schoolmaster, a doctor, a | ation; and the Indians would not do any work 
blacksmith, and a farmer. In consideration of | until the Bishop had left. Indeed, Father 
the Indians giving up their land the Govern-| Baudre had scarcely time to eat his meals, so 
ment provides these reservations for their use, anxious were the poor creatures to confess to 
besides paying them for theirland. These pay-| him. The following exemplifies the religious 
ments cover a period of twenty years, being | teaching of the priests: Mr, Stratton was one 
greater at first, when they are more helpless, | day walking along the shore of Lummi Island, 
regularly diminishing, and ceasing in the twen- | and met an Indian woman quite alone. There 
tieth year, when they are supposed to be able | were steep banks, so that she could not turn 
to provide for themselves. Very wisely they | back or get away into the woods. She showed 
do not give them the money, but lay out the | some signs of alarm, and as Stratton drew near 
amount stipulated in agricultural implements, | pulled out a crucifix, and held it up as he 
blankets, dresses, medicines, etc. This Reser-| passed. It was evident she had been taught 
vation is a branch of one at Tulalip, below | that this was a symbol the white man would re- 
Seattle, on Puget Sound, to which 5000 Indians | spect, and that the possessor of it should come 











belong. Owing to its distance from Tulalip 


ito no harm. I observed that the Indians de- 


—about sixty miles—this branch was formed | tached for our expeditions regularly retired ev- 


here, with a farmer in charge, as being more 


ery night, and kneeling in a row, said their 


convenient for the Lummis, who are a hunting | prayers. I could not but contrast their condi- 


and fishing tribe, and taking into consideration 
their attachment to the place of their birth, | 
which often prevents those living at a distance | 
from availing themselves of the advantages of- 
fered them. The land reserved for them is 
about eight miles long and from two to four) 
wide, and contains from 15,000 to 20,000 acres, 
most of which is fertile and valuable for lum- 
ber and agricultural purposes. It is, in fact, 
one of the best reservations in the Territory, 
and sufficiently isolated to prevent the en-| 
croachments of white settlers. The Indian 
town is in the form of a triangle, built around | 
a large wooden crucifix and flag-staff, with an 
ensign bearing temperance mottoes, and con- 
tains forty-eight good, substantial board dwell- 
ings, as well as a church, and a number of the 
old Indian ‘‘ rancheries” for smoking and cur- 








tion favorably with the poor of my own and 
other densely populated countries. The love- 
liness of the scenery around, the comfort and 
ease with which they gain a subsistence, the 
gentleness and dignity of their manner, nur- 
tured amidst the freedom of their native haunts, 
all combine to remind one of that pastoral life 
of the olden time which painters have delight- 
ed to illustrate and poets to sing. 

Our journey was henceforth up the Lummi 
into the bosom of the forest. Its banks are 
adorned with several species of willow, alder, 
the crab-apple, grasses, English clover, the 
daisy, the cockspur thorn, the sweet-brier, the 
wild rose, and the beautiful festoons of the 
wild pea. There is plenty of open lands, and 
half a mile up we observed the telegraph wires 
crossing the river—a silent prophecy of their 



















































MAKING A PORTAGE, 


Five miles on our way was 
blocked up by a “ drift,” and a portage had to 
be made, ‘This consists in carrying the canoe 
and provisions along the bank, For this we 
were prepared, having shortly before exchanged 
our “Chinook,” or salt-water canoe, for two 
small shovel-nosed canoes. Leaving our In- 
dians to manage this, we struck off on a trail 
to visit the “‘ ranch” of Mr. John Tennent, half 
a mile distant. He consented to join us, and 
was constituted our geographer and interpreter 
in chief. Scarcely had we rejoined our Indians 
when they hailed a couple of passing canoes, and 
had a “ wah-wah,” or friendly chat, which they 
commenced by shaking hands all round in a 
grave, business-like manner, Our canoe was 
propelled against the stream at times by pad- 
dies, and at times by poles, and made about 
three miles an hour. This was slow progress, 
but we did not regret it, as the scenery became 
surpassingly beautiful. There were long rows 
of lofty cotton-wood trees, which at first sight 
reminded one of the English elm. The cotton- 
wood is sometimes called the balsam poplar. 
In spring when the buds are breaking the air 
is filled with the scent of it. Then there would 
be successive rows of pines in serried ranks, min- 
gled with the cedar and broad-leafed maple, 
and relieved with the gorgeous crimson and In- 
dian yellow tints of the vine-maple and the 
hazel. The scene would then change; there 
would be next long reaches of alder and willow, 
indicating good bottom-lands. Now and then 
the stately ranks of pines would be broken by 


speedy settlement. 





some tall fir gracefully leaning forward with its 
arms, and sweeping the stream like some di- 
sheveled beauty. Conspicuous among the ar- 
borage is the Menzies spruce (Abies Menzii), so 
called from its discoverer, Dr. Menzies, the sur- 
geon of Vancouver's expedition. Its feathery 
foliage hangs down in delicate clusters like lace 
upon a ladv’s jeweled arm, Coleridge said the 
birch was the ‘‘ Lady of the Woods;” and we 
would certainly rank the Menzies spruce as the 
** Queen of the Forest.” 

We found in Germany that the peasantry 
around the Harz Mountain lived in perpetual 
dread of the ‘*‘ Brocken,” or demon of the for- 
est. Of his mighty acts they told many won- 
derful tales, although 1t is now well known that 
his demonship is simply the reflection of the 
ascending traveler in weird-like shape. Ata 
sharp bend of the river we came upon the scene 
of a similar legend. The Indians formerly be- 
lieved that here dwelt a terrible spirit that suck- 
ed down their canoes, and bore them away to 
the Gulf of Georgia, Near this we made our 
first encampment, and discovered sundry de- 
fects in our culinary arrangements, For a com- 
pany of twelve we had only one plate and one 
spoon. Here, however, in the presence of sav- 
age scenes and savage life, we easily laid aside 
our secondary habits, and fell back upon first 
principles. We may as well give the bill of 
fare adopted for the journey: 

Breakfast.—Tea, bread, bacon 


Dinner.—Bread, bacon, tea. 
Supper.—Bacon, tea, bread. 
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The cheerful supper ended, we found grateful 

rest on the bosom of mother earth, and shel- 

ter under the canopy of heaven. Next morn- 

ing we struck camp at five, and reached the 

“ranch” of Colonel Patterson about seven. 

Here, on my first attempt, we had a “ wah- 

wah” with his Indian Jim, who had been in 

pursuit of elk to the foot of Mount Baker. To 

explain the different routes he drew the forks 

of the river with his “nger on the sand, and 

made a pile for the mountain, on which he 

placed two stones for the peaks, which we aft- 

erward named as “Lincoln” and “Colfax.” 

I copied this in a sketch, but he could make 

nothing of it, saying ‘‘ he could not understand 

such Boston ways.” In these parts an Amer- 

ican is termed a Boston man, while an English- | 
man is a King George man. [afterward found 
that Squock had so far improved by association 
that he was able to draw a pencil-sketch of the 
route. After leaving Colonel Patterson’s we 
made another portage. These portages are the 
heaviest part of the journey upriver. On these | 
occasions every one is expected to give a help- | 
ing hand. Putting their dignity in their pock- | 
ets, one will shoulder his pack, another a sack 

of flour or a frying-pan, another the inevitable 

bacon, and all troop off to some spot on the riv- 

er above the drift. Leaving there the several 

“iktas,” they return for the canoes, which are 

dragged across on roliers. To these all are 

harnessed, and pull away like animals, 

On one occasion, when making my way to 
the Bernese Alps, I supped in London and 
breakfasted in Paris; but this day must be re- 
garded as signally notable, for we breakfasted 
with a colonel of the American army, and 
supped at a Nootsak rancherie. Here we| 
had an opportunity of witnessing civilization 
in its earliest stages, for there were represent- 
ed the arts of ship-buiiding, weaving, and 
wicker-work, by some men fashioning canoes, 
two women making a blanket with hair of 
mountain sheep from the east side of Mount 





Baker, and the youths constructing salmon- 
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MAKING A CANOE, 


traps from the willow for use in the adjoining 
weir. Having spent the night in the neighbor- 
hood of this interesting manufactory, we spread 


our sail to the breeze, or rather bent our backs 
| . 


to the paddles, and very soon entered a district 
which, though still densely wooded, yet present- 
ed rock cropping out from the banks. At first 
the high hills were perceived to close in upon 
the river, and as we advanced to lie behind us. 
Farther on we reached an island. The right 
bank of the river was blocked up, so we chose 
the left. The channel of this river, at many 
spots, changes five times its width in the course 
of a single winter. Here, for instance, I ob- 
served the stakes of an old salmon weir more 
than sixty feet inland, which had been used in 
a former season. Shortly after this we were 
cheered by our first view of Mount Baker, at a 
point where the river divides into two forks. 
This seemed a favorable opportunity for calling 
a halt—all the more so as here was established 
the mansion of Umptlalum, the chief of the 
Nootsaks, Like many mightier kings he pos- 
sesses a winter and summer residence. The 
permanent encampment is a little below the 
forks, while the Nootsak Versailles is on an isl- 
and, where his majesty may enjoy immunity 
from the mosquito race. These Nootsaks are 
a distinct tribe from the Lummis, and differ 
considerably in language, manners, and modes 
of life. They occupy the territory from the base 
of Mount Baker down to within five miles of the 
mouth of the Lummi. Like all inland tribes 
they subsist principally by the chase, whereas 
the Lummis depend on fish and clams. Father 
Chirouse, who is so well known in connection 
with the Indian mission at Tulalip, and Mr. 
Finkboner, suppose that they originally came 
as a hunting party from the Clallam country 
to San Juan and Shaw’s Island, and thence they 
fought their way up to their present location, 
and that the original inhabitants of the Lummi 
district are extinct, They have a tradition that 
they are all descended from one original pair. 
Umptlalum is a venerable-looking man, and 
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WEAVING A BLANKET. 


though somewhat short in stature, looks every 
inch a chief. He is benign and intelligent in 
aspect. His snow-white hair was parted in the 
middle and combed down behind his ears. He 
wore a tuft on his chin, and his complexion was 
tanned by long exposure to the sun. Having 
paid our respects to him we took into cons’ der- 
ation our final approach to the mountain. We 
had here to choose between the three forks of 
the river. The north fork is a whitish stream, 
showing that it is glacier-fed. By this we could 
have gone forty miles further; but owing to the 
numerous rapids in its upper part and the diffi- 
cult nature of the country beyond, as discovered 





on my first journey, it was rejected. The south 
fork, which emerges from a sequestered leafy 
nook, looked very tempting. Its waters are 
gentle and limpid until they mingle with the 
turbulent main stream, and were suggestive of 
the peaceful current of youth before entering 
upon the toils and trials of manhood. It prom- 
ised grateful repose after the difficulties of our 
previous journey. It seemed as if upon its easy 
surface we would have a breathing space before 
plunging into the desolate scenery around the 
base of the mountain. The south fork, how- 
ever, would have led us out of the way; be- 
sides, Squock and Talum recommended the 
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UMPTLALUM'S PALACE. 


middle fork, alleging that a day’s journey | tween that and the snow line we would find 


would bring us to the head of navigation, | occasional elk trails, and reach a point where 
and that in the three days’ land travel be- | the ascent was more easy. This was the route 
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chosen. Here we leave the outskirts of civili- 
zation; our path henceforward will be through 
a howling wilderness tenanted by wild animals, 
through dense and trackless forests where the 
light of the sun never enters, across maddening 
torrents and precipitous rapids, and along over- 
hanging precipices. We have to deal with na- 
ture in her sternest aspects—torn and convulsed, 
at war with herself—bearing on her face the 
scars of countless ages of desolating power, of 
the flood of the avalanche, and of the burning 
tempest. Starting next morning at ten our 
company was unexpectedly strengthened by 
one of Umptlalum’s hunters. The toilsome 


fifteen miles beyond made us not sorry to| 


quit the river. We had first three heavy 
portages, and afterward twenty-seven riffles 
or rapids. Many hitches occurred, where the 
Indians got out and lifted the canoes from the 
rocks on which they grounded. Our difficul- 
ties may be conceived when it is remembered 
that the river rises 285 feet for the fifteen miles. 
Here we prepared for our land travel, Having 
taken out provisions for ten days, we stowed the 
canoes and their contents in a ‘‘cache.” Cut- 
ting down some young alders we fastened them 


across the trees to form a frame-work. On this 
the provisions and other “iktas” were laid and 
covered with matting, while the canoes are 
thrust underneath. Care must be taken that 
the frame-work is fastened upon young trees 
that will not sustain the weight of a bear. 
Having made our packs as light as possible, 
we plunged into the forest along the bank of 
the river in order to reach a ford some twelve 
miles up. With difficulty we made about a 
mile an hour, over fallen trees, under old logs, 
down steep ravines, over high rough rocks, and 
through close-set jungle. After reeling under 
our packs, knocking our feet against stones, and 
twisting our limbs among opposing obstacles, we 
came at last to a spot on the bank which we 
named ‘*Camp Fatigue.” Stratton gloriously 
signalized himself during this difficult march. 
From the elasticity of his spirits we all derived 
life and strength. His motto seemed to be, 
“Jog on, jog on! and merrily hent the stile—a; 
Your merry heart goes all the day, your sad tires 
in a mile—a.” 
Around the camp-fire he would give us many a 
yarn of mining life in California, which ever 
provoked anecdotes from Tennent. We need- 
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ed these cheering influences, fur we had no | gland can only be cultivated in conservatories. 


preparatory training, and our life in the canoe 
up the river ill-qualitied us for the hard journey 
through the bush with heavy packs on our 
packs. Fature travelers will find ‘‘Camp Fa- 


tigue” where two gigantic pines spring up from | 


one root, and a tributary joins the middle fork, 
which, being pure and limpid, was named by us 
‘Clear Water.” On the morning of the 12th 
August we bade farewell to ‘‘ Camp Fatigue,” 
and kept along the bank of the river, the path 
being but a slight improvement on that of the 
previous dy. Mr. Tennent called our atter.- 
tion to a turn having a fibrous root, the young 
sprouts of which, if bruised, are good for 
wounds. We also observed a skunk-cabbage, 
a species of the tobacco plant, whortleberries, 
red elderberries, red huckleberries, blackberries, 
thimble-berries, partridge-berries, a specimen 
of the mimulus, a solitary thistle with a fibre as 
strong as Manilla hemp, and a water-dock, 
which opens first with a flower like the tulip, 
out of which afterward spring the leaves. We 
also observed the beautiful Adiantum pedatum 
or Canadian maidenhair, which seen en masse 
resembles the plumage of a bird, and in En- 





| But the most lovely plant we had yet seen was 


| a kind of fungus which exactly resembled mod- 
| eling in wax—both stem and flower being per- 
| fectly white. It was about four feet in height, 
the stem being somewhat thick in proportion 
| to the flower; but unfortunately it turned per- 
| fectly black when put in the collecting-case. 
| About five o'clock we came to a brawling 
| strentn tumbling into the river which comes 
| down ‘rom the Lincoln glacier. We named it 
| ‘* Ror.cing River.” The spot where we took up 
| our © aarters was in a grove of alders, and was 
{named ‘‘Camp Doubtful,” for here the Indian 
| guides were at fault. Fearing that we might 
get too much to the east of the mountain, we 
dispatched Squock and Talum next morning to 
reconnoitre. I occupied myself meanwhile in 
| making a sketch of the camp; Stratton, Ten- 
| nent, and Ogilvy went off prospecting and geol- 
ogizing, and the remaining Indians crossed the 
fork. The Indians soon came back in great 
wrath, occasioned by the discovery of a piece 
of wood cut by an axe, ‘This trace of man in 
such a desolate and uninhabitable country 
deeply interested me, but had a violent effect 
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on my savage companions. They explained | 
that the Thompson River Indians had evident- 
ly been poaching on their hunting- ground. 


They were all the more exasperated as the 
same had been done two years ago, when one | 
was killed by the hunter who had joined us at 


the forks. No lord in England guards his pre- 
serve more jealously; no Highland laird could 
be more irate against deer-stalking than was | 
this same Indian. Looking at the peculiarly | 
silent and harmless-looking hunter, we could 
never have attributed to him such a violent 
deed. By-and-by, Ogilvy, Tennent, and Strat- 
ton came in and stated that the region wus a 
perfect chaos of rocks, thrown up in all conceiy- 
able shapes and sizes, consisting principally of 
lava, cement, and sandstone—no granite nor | 
quartz, and no stratified rocks—nothing but | 


DOUBTFUL. 


they retui ed late in the evening, and reported 
that they had reached a spot above the snow 
line by a path that was comparatively easy to 
find. They brought in a couple of marmots, 
which they demolished at supper. Wearied 
with fatigue my companions sought their blank- 
ets, and “left the world to darkness and to me.” 
Wakeful and anxious, my thoughts reverted to 
the events of our journey through this far-off, 
silent wilderness, and anticipated the dangers 
of the desired victory over the defiant peak. 
The expectation of five years’ solitude and ex- 
ile was about to be realized, or else delayed un- 
til another season had wearily come round. 
The struggle maintained in the land of the 
stranger approached its dénouement. Was I to 
stand a conqueror upon the mountain summit, 
or return with the memory of defeat to behold 


loose gravel and dirt mixed with huge boulders, | it from the shore of my island home? Sleep at 
and every thing seeming to be on the move} last came to my weary eyelids, but the stream 
when the heavy freshets come down from the| of thought ran on. In a dream of the night I 
mountains. Stratton said that the river re-| was wafted away to snowy ridges where falling 
sembled a mining stream rushing madly along, | avalanches made perpetual thunder. In the 
and as muddy as the Yuba River in California | midst of fancied dangers I suddenly awoke, and 
during the excitement; but, though they tried | the experience of that hour will never be forgot- 
several pans, did not get even a color—they did | ten. My companions were sunk in sleep around 
not expect it. They would as soon prospect in| me, the camp-fire had died out, the night was 
a haystack for gold; for, so far as the indica- | cold and chilly. The noise of the river, deafen- 
tions went, the *‘bed rock” must be hundreds | ing during the day, was like thunder in the still- 


of feet below the surface. There were very few | 
berries, and not a bird to be seen. In fact, the | 
country was nevér made for any thing but a lot 
of men from Maine with Collins's best axes— 
two boxes to each man. 

The day passed by, and we were anxiously | 


concerned in regard to Squock and Talum ; but 


ness of the night. The thought that it had 
thus fought its course, night and day, through- 
out the rolling centuries, filled me with awe. 
It seemed like some remorseless being madly 
bent on destruction, and was to me an emblem 
of unrelenting power and inexorable will. 

As foemen eager for the fight we started 
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early on the 13th, and if our path was steep and 
full of toil we were cheered by noting our pro- 
gress through the different zones of vegetation 
corresponding to the varied seasons. Passing 
from summer, a few hours brought us to the 
region of eternal snow. The camp behind us 
was 1916 feet above the sea level, as determ- 
ined by the aneroid. From that to 3900 feet 
was the temperate region, where berries were 
found and the salal plant. At this elevation 
ground vegetation ceased, although the hem- 
lock, the spruce, and the fir remained. Indeed, 
we here passed through a magnificent forest of 
firs, extending as far as the eye could reach. 
They ran up a hundred feet without a limb, 
and on the northern sides were covered with 
moss, The indications showed us that the 
snow in winter reached eight feet above their 
base. We began to experience cold whenever 
we rested. The day was foggy, and the gloom, 
added to the labor of “ packing,” made it very 
depressing. As we continued up, the trees di- 
minished to half their size, and the ridge be- 
came narrower and narrower. In making our 
toilsome way up the steep these words of Car- 
lyle came vividly to mind: ‘‘ Yes, to me also 
was given, if not Victory, yet the consciousness 
of Battle, and the resolve to persevere therein 
while life or faculty is left. To me also, en- 
tangled in the enchanted forests, demon-peopled, 
doleful of sight and sound, it was given, after 
weariest wanderings, to work out my way into 
the higher sunlit slopes—of that Mountain which 
has no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven 
only.” 

The ridge became at last only five yards 
broad. Here there is a vast basin about a mile 
and a half in diameter. It descends precipi- 
tously in a succession of benches to a depth of 
perhaps 2000 feet. The sides of the basin 
were lined with limestone and slate, with out- 
croppings of a cement rock—a mixture of sand- 
stone and limestone, the latter predominating. 
These were strewn with pebbles, showing that 
the country had been submerged to this point 
in some former age. On the sloping sides of 
the basin were patches of snow, the first we had 
observed. This spot, which may be taken as 
the snow line, was 5175 feet above the sea 
level. We had intended to make our encamp- 
ment at the summit of this ridge, close to the 
ice-fields, opposite the Lincoln Peak; but the 
fog increasing, and all being fatigued, we halted 
and sent the Indians forward to look for water, 
having been in a state of extreme thirst for sev- 
eral hours. In half an hour they reported the 
discovery of water. We followed up, and found 
an admirable camping spot, where there was 
an open space covered with grass and clumps 
of small balsam firs. In one of these clumps, 
where we found traces of the eik and the bear, 
there was a snug nook, sheltered all round, save 
an opening to the north. Across this we placed 
a large ground-sheet that I had fortunately 
brought along, and lighted our fire within. 





This corner, which was only just large enough 
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to accommodate the party, looked very pleasant, 
and received the name of Camp Hope. But, 
alas! the water of which the Indians had boast- 
ed proved to be a muddy mixture from a marshy 
spot in the vicinity, ‘Thirsty as we were, we 
could not drink it. After waiting a while the 
fog partially cleared, and we dispatched the 
Indians down into the basin beneath us with 
every available pot and pan; and at a depth of 
500 feet they found a stream formed by the 
melting patches of snow. During this delay 
we were cheered by observing that the clearing 
of the fog had revealed two magnificent rocky 
peaks or “aiguilles,” as they are termed in 
Switzerland, to which we gave the names of 
“Lincoln” and ‘Colfax.” While walking 
around we saw large patches of Scotch heather 
and blue-bell still in bloom, and plenty of lu- 
pins. The Indians having brought in the sup- 
plies of water, we had our tea made, and turned 
into our blankets, being, like Mohammed's cof- 
fin, between earth and heaven. In the night 
the noise of the falling avalanches frightened 
the Indians, and ever and anon they crossed 
themselves. 

Next day, 15th August, the fog was still dense; 
so, acting on the proverb that we might go far- 
ther and fire worse than at Camp Hope, we 
remained there. Ogilvy, Tennent, and three 
Indians went out shooting, while Stratton and 
myself kept camp, doing sundry repairs, post- 
ing our diaries, etc. About five o’clock they 
returned, with four marmots, as they are termed 
in Switzerland, but known in these parts by the 
name of ground-hog or wood-chuck. While 
sketching I often heard their squeak, and saw 
them lurking around. They are grayish in 
color, about 1} feet long, and have two long 
incisors in front of each jaw. The largest se- 
cured on this occasion weighed twenty pounds, 
They had also shot a species of rabbit. At the 
sight of the marmots Stratton undertook to be 
‘* chef de cuisine,” and was busily engaged for 
an hour, I, who had been in ignorance of 
these operations, was invited to partake of some 
“dog.” I had heard of the Sandwich Island- 
ers being kunophagists, but never imagined that 
I should make my dinner upon ‘‘dog.” The 
‘* dawg,” as Stratton called it, was pronounced 
to be excellent. He had managed to get up a 
stew, which was christened “‘ Oodar de pocar.” 
It was made all the more palatable by half a 
bottle of sauce, which with marvelous foresight 


he had pounced upon in Mrs, Eldridge’s larder | 


at Whatcom, and produced in triumph upon 
this occasion. It was consumed with a relish 
which none but hungry mountaineers can ex- 
perience. 

On the morning of the 16th we found the fog 
had cleared away. The summit was now seen 
for the first time, lying to the north of the two 
peaks already mentioned. I called my compan- 
ions, and directed their attention to the path I 
proposed to take. From this point it looked 
fearfully precipitous, and they doubtfully shook 
their heads. They followed up, however, and 
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shortly afterward there was presented a mag- 
nificent view of the Red Ridge with its glaciers 
cradled in its arms, which greatly resembles in 
outline the ‘* Aiguilles Rouges,” as seen on the 
north side of the Valley of Chamounix. It is 
separated from Mount Baker by a pine-cov- 
ered ridge extending at a lower altitude, and 
distant perhaps ten miles. In its hollows are 
three small glaciers of the class termed by 
Professor James Forbes ‘‘ secondary” or * ru- 
dimentary.” As we neared the ice-fields the 
ridge which we were keeping became broader, 
the trees became dwarfed into shrubs, and in 
the ‘‘open” there were gentle slopes covered 
with grass, and occasional patches of snow in 
the hollows. These grass-covered slopes were 
strewn with flowers. We found the lychnis of 
a beautiful red color. Although in California 
it grows to the size of a soldier’s cockade, here 
it was very small. There were also the lupin 
(so plentiful in Vancouver Island), daisies, and 
other flowers. ‘They were all good illustrations 
of Darwin’s theory of natural selection, having 
short thick stems to enable them to withstand 





the storms of their exposed situation, and at first 
sight appeared different species. It was Sun- 
day morning, and the stillness of the scenery 
made us vividly realize its holy associations. 
After our long sojourn in the dense forest, the 
sunniness of the ‘“‘ open” contrasted with recent 
gloom, the tender beauty of the wild flowers 
blooming around, the grandeur of the rocky 
peaks shooting up into the deep blue vault, sol- 
emnly impressed us. We were in a temple not 
made with hands. There was no need of Sab- 
bath bell to sound the call to worship. The 
sublimity of the scene lifted us above all world- 
ly considerations, all thoughts of self, and evoked 
involuntary exclamations of praise. 

In rather less than two hours we reached our 
last encampment near the “névé."* The ridge 
was still covered with scattered balsam firs of 
stunted growth. These extended half a mile 
further, and then suddenly terminated in a 


* The “névé” is the term given by geologists to 
those vast reservoirs of consolidated snow and ice 
found above the snow line surrounding the high 
peaks, and which supply the glaciers. 
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point. We encamped on a spot 7054 feet | of the Cascade range 
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Indians when traveling 


high, where the trees formed a semicircle jon the snow, and blackened his face—particu- 


round a small volcanic rock. 


was covered with grass and heather, and shel- | stick. 
tered by the trees from the cold winds of the Ethiopian serenader. 
;. To the southeast is a vast snow- | his safety I could not refrain from the mirth 
field, stretching perhaps 2000 feet beneath, | his appearance occasioned. 
Below this | to compromise with the others and descend on 


glaciers. 


and terminating in a glacier. 


glacier, and only separated from it by “‘ mo- | the snow. 

raines,” is a lovely valley with open land cov- | and left the ridge, keeping 25 feet apart. 
y : 

It | went up an elevated valley—possibly an ex- 


ered with grass and sheltered by pines. 


The ground | larly around the eyes—with a piece of burned 


He thus appeared very much like an 
Although alarmed for 


I was also obliged 


We then roped ourselves together, 
We 


wanted only a “‘chalet” or two, a flock of | tinct crater—filled with névé, terminating in 


goats descending the hill-side, with the sound 
of tinkling bells, to make me believe that I was 
in Switzerland. Many valleys have I seen, but 
this was the best illusiration of “ Beauty sleep- 
ing in the lap of Terror.” Away, thousands 
of feet above the snow-field, rose on every side 
black, jagged, splintered precipices. Of these 
the Lincoln Peak is from this point of view the 
most prominent. A little further east is the 
Colfax Peak, and beyond that, due east, is the 
summit itself. The ridge on which we were 
encamped is two miles in length; it sweeps 
first round to the north, then to the east, in- 
tersecting another ridge running down from 
the Colfax Peak. These ridges are evidently 
the walls of an extinct crater, whose vast hol- 
low is some two miles in length by about the 
same in width. At the point of intersection 
of the above-mentioned ridges, bat beyond it 
(a vast field of névé filling the intervening 
space), rises the great peak, entirely snow-cov- 
ered. The day was fine, and so thoroughly 
were we sheltered that the thermometer stood 
at 80° Fahrenheit in the shade. It was only 
9 a.m. when we arrived, and Ogilvy, who was a 
mighty hunter, started to try his luck, and found 
a ptarmigan and a species of white grouse or 
snowy partridge. Tennent and Stratton went 
to try some creepers (crampons) which had been 
made for the occasion, being doubtful that they 
would answer; they also reconnoitred the pro- 
posed route. They returned in high spirits 
from their preliminary essay, declaring that 
with the creepers they could walk up the slopes 
of snow as firmly as on a hill-side. 

Next morning we started at five, and about 
half past six came to the end of the ridge (about 
two miles). Here we put on our creepers and 
spiked boots, made several packs, and took pro- 
visions for twenty-four hours. In fact, we pre- 
pared to pass the night out if need be. The 
Indians bade us farewell, and were observed to 
cross themselves and to utter prayers for our 
safety. No sooner had we launched forth than 
a division of opinion took place. Acting on 
the old rule of the Alps, always to follow the 
“aréte” when practicable, I was for following 
a ridge which leads to the Colfax Peak. Mr. 
Stratton, with genuine Yankee ‘ zoaheaded- 
ness,” and a happy ignorance of the dangers 
of concealed crevasses or chasms and the frail- 
ties of snow-bridges, started on a track of his 
which he had marked out the previous day. 
Not having spectacles, he adopted the custom 


| 


two glaciers. The first of these, which is dirty, 
and scarcely recognizable as a glacier, was 
named ‘‘ Discovery.” On the opposite side of 
the valley is a ridge which leads directly to the 
summit. It looked so practicable that on the 
occasion of the previous journey I at one time 
entertained the idea of trying it, but after sur- 
veying the vast extent of treacherous névé, in- 
tersected with numerous crevasses, which we 
should have to traverse, thought, in the weak 
state of my forces, it would not be advisable to 
trust it; and it was fortunate we did so, for on 
reaching the summit we observed that the ridge 
was covered on the other side with overhanging 
**seracs ;"* and on leaving the mountain, as 
our route lay on that side, we could, with the 
aid of a glass, see that it looked very formida- 
ble. The ridge which joins the Colfax to the 
summit crosses the head of this elevated val- 
ley. We made for this, The route lay through 
more than five miles of névé. This was inter- 
sected by twenty-seven “great crevasses.” 
These were so close that sometimes they were 
not more than five yards apart. No sooner 
had we crossed one than we could see another. 
Their depths displayed those beautiful colors 
with which Swiss travelers are so familiar. The 
lovely mazarine blue prevailed. We crossed 
them by the bridges formed by avalanches which 
had fallen in the spring and early summer. We 
did not dare to trust these entirely, but, as a 
precautionary measure, kept firmly attached to 
each other by the rope. On the occasion of 
my first attempt we came to a crevasse on a 
steep slope where the other side was two feet 





* Seracs.—“‘The name of ‘Serac’ is given in our 
mountains to a kind of white and compact cheese, 
which is separated from the whey and compressed into 
boxes, where it takes the form of cubes, or frequently of 
rectangularparallelopids. Thesnows ata greatheight 
frequently take this form when they freeze after hav- 
ing become partly saturated with water. They then 
become extremely compact; in this state, if a thick 
stratum of this hardened snow finds itself upon a 
slope, and that it comes, as it always happens, to 
glide in a mass upon this slope, and that, in gliding 
thus, some portions of the mass miscarry, their weight 
forces them to break into fragments nearly rectangu- 
lar, some of which are 50 feet on every side, and 
which, by reason of their homogenevusness, are as 
regular as if they had been cut with a chisel. One 
sees distinctly on the face of these great parallelopids 
the layers of snow accumulated from year to year, 
and passing gradually from the state of snow to that 
of ice, by the successive infiltration and congelation 
of the water of the rains and of that which results 
from the melting of the upper layers."—De Saussure, 





Voyage dans les Alpes, vol. iv. ch. 3. 
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higher than that on which we stood. The dif- 
ficulty was formidable, but I made a leap, ice- 
axe in hand, with the pick pointed downward, 
so that I might easily anchor in the snow. As 
I made the spring Mr. Bennett pushed me with 
his pole, and I managed to alight and catch on 
to the slope. Fixing myself firmly in the snow 
with the aid of my pole, Mr. Bennett made a 
leap, and at the same time I gave him a good 
tug with the rope, and he managed it also in 
safety. 

To avoid the avalanches descending from 
the Colfax Peak on the one hand, and from 
the “Grant” or main peak on the other, we kept 
on through the middle of this vast tract of 
névé. We were in considerable anxiety con- 
cerning Stratton. Divested of rope and with- 
out a pack, he had made rapid progress. At 
one time we saw him crossing a spot exposed 
to avalanches of ice, and shortly afterward were 
greatly alarmed to see him take a jump, and 
then suddenly disappear, being lost to view by 
projecting masses of seracs, It appears that 
he had fortunately fallen in with the tracks of 
a grizzly bear, and wisely concluding that what 
would bear its weight would sustain his also, 
he had followed it without hesitation across 
snow-bridges over the chasms. On the pre- 
vious journey, about the same height, Mr. Ben- 
nett and myself observed the traces of a young 
elk followed by a wolf, and also the marks of 
blood where a scuffle had taken place. Our 
anxiety was at last relieved by finding Stratton’s 
foot-marks at the very spot where we expected to 





CREVASSES IN THE NEVE. 
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cross his track. Above this, the slopes of snow 
became very steep as we approached the shoul- 
der of the main peak. I had for some time 
been very fatigued, my sedentary life and want 
of training told upon me, twelve years’ absence 
from the Alps had not improved my pedestrian 
powers, so that I could not travel as fast as my 
younger and more active companions, who, 
equally strong and vigorous as Stratton, natu- 
rally felt mortified at seeing him get ahead, I 
thought of those beautiful remarks of the great 
modern seer—‘‘ Not a May-day’s game is this 
man’s life, but a battle and a march, a warfare 
with principalities and powers; no idle prome- 
nade through fragrant orange groves and green 
flowery spaces, waited on by the choral muses 
and the rosy hours; it is a stern pilgrimage 
through burning sandy solitudes, through re- 
gions of thick-ribbed ice.” 

Soon after we had reached the shoulder 
leading to the great peak we came to a narrow 
ridge, about four feet in height, composed of 
reddish scorie. From this point we saw a 
glacier flowing down through a deep and nar- 
row gorge on ihe southern side of the Colfax 
Peak, having its origin in the snows of that 
peak. This I propose to name M‘Kenny’s Gla- 
cier, after General M‘Kenny, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs for Washington Territory. 
We were also able to see the head of another 
glacier extending in an easterly direction, and 
fed by the snows of the Grant or main peak. 
This was named the Frontin Glacier, in honor 
of a lady who, on the occasion of the previous 
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RESTING-PLACE, 


journey, made me a beautiful flag of the Stars | attained. It was here, on that occasion, that 


and Stripes, to be placed on the highest spot | Mr, Bennett and myself passed a miserable 


Grant Peak. Colfax Peak. 
GENEFAL VIEW OF MOUNT BAKER, FROM THE BASE. 
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night without blankets, and with only a small | informed us that, when dozing, a large eagle 
keg of cold tea to quench our raging thirst. | had swooped down upon him with murderous 
Having sccoped out a hole in the snow and | intention; he had succeeded in beating it off 





placed therein some débris of rock for a mat- 
tress, he chose that for his resting-place, while 
I perched myself on a narrow abutment of 
rock. Sleep was out of the question, for as 
soon as we dozed, the cold compelled us to 
arise and experiment on the theory of Tyn- 
dall—‘** Heat as a mode of motion.” Having 
now reached this spot, about 9265 feet above 
the sea level, we found it necessary to refresl.. 
Ogilvy pounded some ice, and, with the aid of 
brandy, made a cocktail; it was very accepta- 
ble, and was christened the Mount Baker Cock- 
tail. Its fame reached Victoria, where it was 
reproduced at one of the bars; and, aided by 
the exhibition of a veritable piece of rock from 
the summit, attracted thirsty crowds. I had 
brought an alcoholic apparatus, which was filled 
with snow, and some tea prepared ; fortified by 
this refreshment and an hour’s rest, we made 
for the top of the saddle by the northern side 
of these rocks. Like gladiators of old, we pre- 
pared ourselves for the combat by divesting 
ourselves of every superfluous article of cloth- 
ing. The slope was steep, and there were cre- 
vasses immediately below. A single false step 
would probably have been fatal. 

The last three or four hundred feet of the 
route lies over a deposit resembling mud; it 
was quite dry in parts and cracked from the 
action of the sun. At length we reached the 


top of the saddle and stood on the base of the | 


principal peak. Here we found Stratton, who 





before it did him any injury. If we had in- 
dulged any doubt of this being a volcanic 
| mountain, it would have been dispelled by the 
| smell of sulphurous exhalation which greeted 
jus. So nauseous was it that Stratton had 
vomited while waiting for us. 
| At this point the base proper of the peak may 
| be said to commence. On our right, across a 
| hollow filled with “névé,” is the lip of the 
| crater, indicated by a huge triangular-shaped 
| rock ; and on our left are tremendous preci- 
| pices extending down to the track of ‘ névé” 
| we had traversed in the morning. Around the 
| summit of the peak is a perpendicular wall of 
ice about thirty or forty feet in height, termin- 
ated on the left or northern end by a knuckle 
of rock, which can be plainly seen from the 
Sound. The only passage we could discern 
through this barrier is on the left, between the 
knuckle of rock before-mentioned and the wall 
of ice. The face of the peak is scored with 
deep furrows, made by the avalanches of ice 
which have fallen from the summit. The peak 
rises about 1000 feet higher. It commences 
with a gentle slope, and gradually becomes 
steeper, until near the summit it is about 60°. 
Roping ourselves together, we now attempted 
| this, and soon found it necessary to use the axe. 
Some fresh snow had fallen, but had not had 
time to become consolidated with the ice be- 
neath, and could not be trusted. We had thus 
| to cut steps. The axe was passed on to Strat- 
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THE FINAL 


ton, who plied it wit vigor and skill. While 
thus engaged he got « great fright. Having 
heard a dull, grating soand, he looked up, and 
saw a mass of frozen snow, about twelve feet 
square, moving down toward him. Paralyzed 
with terror, he was about to warn us, when it 
fortunately stopped. Even at this height there 
were crevasses. Into one of these Tennent 
sank, but he managed to extricate himself. 
The work of cutting the steps is very severe, 
and our progress was necessarily slow, for some 
350 required to be cut. When nearing the 
summit we saw the spot where Mr. Bennett and 
myself were stopped on the previous attempt— 
on the right at th foot of the perpendicular] 
wall. It will be perceived in the sketch on page 
810. Here we turned a little to the left, in 
order to make for the passage before spoken of ; 
and in cutting a step Stratton disclosed a little 
stream of water. The day was very warm, and 
our labor made us thirsty ; so the cup was joy- 
ously passed, and we all had a refreshing drink. 
As precipices extended downward from our feet, 
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STRUGGLE. 


safety, however, we passed the most dangerous 
point, and reached the passage, which, by a gen- 
tle ascent of 30 or 40 feet, brought us to the sum- 
mit. It was now four o’clock. We had been 
two hours making this final climb. The pla- 
teau on which we stood was about a quarter of 
a mile in diameter, and embraced an extent of 
about eighty acres. The scene was grand in 
the nakedness of its desolation. The white 
surface of snow was unrelieved by a single rock. 
The forests had been on fire for weeks, and 
a dense pall of smoke veiled the surrounding 
scenery from our view. It lay like a reddish 
cloud beneath us. We felt cut off from the 
| world we had left. Overhead the sun poured 
down his bright beams from a sky which formed 
a dome of purplish blue, unsullied by a cloud. 
We felt at heaven’s gate, and in the immedi- 
ate presence of the Almighty. My compan- 
ions, to whom for the first time this wonderful 
scenery was unfolded, were deeply impressed. 
The remembrance of the dangers they had es- 
caped, the spectacle of the overwhelming deso- 





a single false step would have been fatal. In 


lation around, effects of the terrible forces of 








ni: re which had been at work, these combined 
evidences of Almighty power filled their hearts 
with deep emotion and awe. The spirit of the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis” burned within us. With 
one accord we sang the familiar Doxology : 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
No profane thought could be cherished, no idle 
jest could be uttered, on this—one of the high 
altars of the earth. We felt that we were wor- 
shiping in a vast temple not made with hands, 
that our feet were standing on hallowed ground. 
The thought added solemnity to our feelings, 
as we reflected that 
‘*We were the first that ever burst 
Into this silent sea." 

We now advanced to the centre of the pla- 
teau, and all laying hold of the flag-staff bear- 
ing the Stars and Stripes we planted it firmly in 
the snow, and named the peak after General 
Grant. Immediately after we sang an appro- 
priate patriotic song. We then shook hands, 
and, a flask of brandy being produced, the 
names of all those interested in the expedition 
were duly honored. 

There was a peculiarity in the snow which 
covered this plateau that I have not observed in 
the Alps. In form it resembled small tongues 
of flame, all leaning in the same direction, and 
was evidently caused by the violent eddies of 
wind. Jt seemed as if there was some myste- 
rious sympathy between the volcanic fires with- 
in and the snowy surface without. 
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The only object that broke the monotony of 
the scene was another and’ smaller peak, at the 
distance of about 500 yards. As it was possi- 
ble that it might be a few feet higher, I proposed 
that we should also plant a flag there. We ac- 


| cordingly marched up to it, and placed a flag, 


naming it after General Sherman. We found, 
however, that they were both of the same height 
—10,613 feet. It may be mentioned that this 
height, determined by the aneroid, agrees sub- 
stantially with the trigonometrical measure- 
ments made by Captain Lawson, of the United 
States surveying ship Fauntleroy (10,814 feet), 
as also with those set down in the English maps 
(namely, 10,694 feet). The thermometer stood 
at 40° above zero, Fahrenheit. 

While making these observations with the 
barometer, and sketching the two peaks, my 
companions left tomake a reconnoissance. They 
approached the southern side of the Sherman 
Peak, and observing a slight depression ven- 
tured down. Here they got a glimpse of the 
crater. As far as they could make out it was 
about 300 yards wide, and appeared to extend 
under the northeastern side of the Grant Peak. 
It is therefore not impossible that the greater 
part of this peak may disappear in the next 
eruption. Stratton described the spectacle as 
one that made him shudder—black walls of rock 
with streaks of sulphury yellow blending with 
green and red. No traces of fire were visible 
by daylight, but smoke was plainly observed. 
About 300 feet of the top of the crater on the 
Baker River side is torn out, and here vast 
masses of lava have rolled out —wave after 
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STUDIO IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


wave overlapping each other as it cooled. 
must still be slumbering beneath, as there is no 
snow on the lava, 

My companions returned about five, and hur- 
ried me off before I had an opportunity of in- 
specting it personally. Indeed, as there was 
no time, unless we spent the night upon the 
summit, they concluded not to tell me of their 
good fortune. 

Before leaving, Stratton deposited a piece of 
copper with the names of the party at the flag 
on the Grant Peak. As a true knight-errant, 
he also left there the photograph of a lady who 
had interested herself in the expedition. 

Harnessing ourselves together with the rope, 
we prepared to descend. Each step had to be 
well considered, but we passed the most dan- 
gerous spot in safety. The sun had consider- 
ably melted the snow, so that we were able in 
many places to let ourselves slide down. Ina 
comparatively short time we arrived at the spot 
where we had left our “‘impedimenta.” These 
we took up and continued our journey. The 
sun was already sinking, so that we had no 
time to lose. Urged by the fear of having to 
pass the night on the mountain, we plunged 
after Stratton down slopes, across snow-bridges, 
by walls of ice, as if pursued by a fiend. Vain 
were my remonstrances, fearful of an accident, 
but my companions hurried on in a manner that 
would have sent a Swiss guide into fits. Such a 
helter-skelter mad-brained party was never seen 
on either Mont Blanc or Mont Rosa. The sun 
set, twilight came on, when suddenly we could 


Fire | 


no longer discern our tracks of the morning. 
In the labyrinth of crevasses and seracs around 
we could not make out the route. Calling a 
halt, a consultation was held. We resolved to 
retrace our steps, and the tracks were again dis- 
covered. In the feeble twilight the spot on 
the ridge we had left seemed ever to recede. 
Overcome by fatigue I would fain have made 
my couch on the snow. But my companions 
pressed me on, and about 9 o’clock we reached 
the ridge at the point where we had taken to 
the snow in the morning. Leaving there our 
packs for the Indians to pick up in the morn- 
ing, we made for our last encampment. Stum- 
bling over the angular rocks as well as we could 
in the dark, our progress was very slow. As 
we approached we shouted out, when the In- 
dians made a great blaze. At length about 11 
o’clock we got in. The Indians were over- 
joyed. What with the injunctions of Umptla- 
| lum and their own superstitions the honest fel- 
| lows had felt considerable anxiety on our ac- 
|count, Tea was soon made, and in flowing 
| bowls we recounted our adventures to the In- 
dians. We had no sooner turned in than the 
| weather changed. The wind moaned and blew 
lin fitful gusts, telling of the coming tempest. 
It was very cold, and, as we turned round in our 
blankets, we felt thankful that we were not on 
| the mountain. 

| The next day was devoted to botanizing and 
|sketching. It was very warm, and, with the aid 
| of the Indians and a four-point blanket, I im- 
| provised a very convenient sketching tent. I 











have not taken out a patent, and it is here pre- 
sented to the world. 

Ogilvy, Stratton, and Tennent were anxious 
to return to their several duties; our provisions 
were also running short, the hunter on whom 
we depended being either very lazy, or game 
very scarce. So, resolving on two meals a day, 
we started next morning at 4 a.m., in order to 
have three hours’ work before breakfast. We 
also shortened our route by crossing on to an- 
other ridge, which would bring us to our first 
encampment after leaving the “cache.” By 
breakfast-time we reached a beautiful grass- 
covered valley, encircled with firs, save on one 
side, where a gap discloses a small peak with 


| from 


one solitary patch of snow upon it, like an un- | 


welcome intruder upon a festive party. 
valley is crossed by two streams, the banks of 
which are covered with lovely pink and yellow 
flowers (a kind of mimulus). As we sat at 
breakfast, drinking in the loveliness of the 
scene, we proposed to call it ‘‘The Happy 
Valley.” But just then our old enemies, the 
mosquitoes, found us out, and made us beat a 
precipitate retreat. A deer crossed our track, 
and hurried off, not without a shot from Ogilvy’s 
gun as 2 parting memento. 


ter and grass. 
of Squock’s country shooting-boxes. 
be mentioned that when the Indians kill an 
elk they dispatch a messenger to summon their 


This | 


We passed through | 
several good-sized valleys having plentiful wa- | 
All at once we came upon one | 
It may | 


wives and relatives to assist in dressing and | 


drying the meat, and to pack it down to their 
lodges, This is quite necessary, as there are 
often 600 pounds of meat on an elk. 
ing the meat they first dig a hole in the ground, 
then build a wood-fire, placing stones on the 
top of it. As it burns the stones become hot 
and fall down. Moss and leaves are then 
placed on the top of the hot stones, the meat is 
placed on these, and another layer of moss and 
leaves laid above it. Water is poured in, which 
is speedily converted into steam. This is re- 
tained by mats carefully placed over the heap. 
When left in this way for a night the meat is 
found tender and well cooked in the morning. 
We had now emerged from the temperate 
into the summer zone. The hardest part of 
our work was now over. The consciousness of 
near approach to the blest abodes of man, con- 
trasted with the stern and savage scenery we 
had left, filled us with a sense of joyous triumph. 


The grand scenery of the forests became glori- | 


In cook- | 





fied, the soft tempered light stole in through | 
the overarching foliage, turning the mossy car- | 


pet to gold, and the sunbeams falling athwart | 


the gigantic stems, row after row, made them 
appear like the columned aisles of a cathedral, 
We were in a grander far than any earthly tem- 
ple, whose dome was the blue vault of heaven, 
and whose chant of praise was the symphony 
of falling waters. After a sojourn among the 
more elevated snow-fields, the return to the fer- 
tility and plenty of the lower valleys is refresh- 
ing in the highest degree. The sudden change 
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from eternal winter to the beauty of spring, 
spring to summer, from the abodes of 
overwhelming chaos to fairer scenes, from death, 
as it were, unto life, is inexpressibly soothing to 
the overwrought mind and body. © No longer 
at war with the terrible forces of nature, softer 
emotions take possession of the breast, and the 
wearied traveler yields himself up to ‘‘ the be- 
nignant touch of love and beauty.” These emo- 
tions are realized ina higher degree by the tray- 
eler who has escaped for a little while from the 
weary round of life’s harassing cares and daily 
duties. I had left Victoria jaded and depressed, 
sick of the monotonous round of my ordinary 
occupation, harassed by the multiplicity of petty 
details and preparatory arrangements connected 
with this expedition. The continued respons- 
ibility of it had strained me to the utmost, but 
now, when success had crowned my efforts, bod- 
ily fatigue vanished, and the mental weariness, 
that sense of oppression which is worse than 
any bodily fatigue, was removed, and I was 
lifted up with a feeling of renewed life. My 
mind was open to all the genial influences of 
the season and the hour. There came upon 
my spirit a feeling of renewed youth, a vision 
of perpetual spring, of long summer days of un- 
clouded sunshine, of a golden autumn, of smil- 
ing faces and loving hearts; there came also 
thoughts of a purer life, of resolves strength- 
ened, of doubts subdued, of faith quickened, of 
a spirit no longer repining and tortured with 
self-reproach, but confident with hope, and ele- 
vated by self-surrender to the will of the Great 
Disposer; my soul went forth in gratitude to 
the Almighty Father and Mother of the world, 
and rested in that inward peace which passeth 
all understanding, and I deeply realized the ex- 
quisite beauty of Carlyle’s imagery of life being 
no longer ‘‘a dark wasteful chaos, but a bloom- 
ing, fertile, heaven-encompassed world.” 

The day after leaving our permanent en- 
campment we traveled hard for twelve hours, 
and yet we had only reached half-way down to 
the cache at the base of the mountain. For 
supper we had nothing but sugar and bread 
and coffee, or, as a miner would call it, ** bread 
straight.” Elated with our success, we did not 
feel this privation. The fire having been busy 
in the forest while we were on the summit, the 
latter portion of next day’s march was over 
the burning marl in an atmosphere filled with 
smoke. Though this and the heat of the sum- 
mer zone were stifling, we yet made rapid pro- 
gress, the brush having been thereby cleared 
away. We reached the cache at 2 o'clock, 
and found our several “iktas” in good order. 
The canoes were hauled out, the mats taken off 
the cache, and the provisions secured. And 
now commenced the most exciting portion of 
the whole journey; for we had to shoot the 
steep rapids with alarming rapidity. The tor- 
rent bore us on amidst concealed boulders, 
which could not be observed until we were 
close upon them, and any one of which would 
have shivered the canoe into atoms. Some of 
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these rapids were so steep that, sitting in the 
second canoe, I could not see the other in ad- 
vance, as it dashed down the brink of the mad- 
dened stream. Indeed, it was more like shoot- 
ing a series of waterfalls than sailing on the 
surface of an upland stream. Even to Ogilvy, 
who had traveled on many rivers from the Ste- 
kin to the Gulf of Mexico, it was alarming. He 
fully expected that the canoes would be swamp- 
ed, and their occupants plunged into the turbu- 
lent and ice-cold stream. He firmly grasped 
his gun, determined to secure that, at least, if 
he could not save any thing else. The skill 
and vigilance of the Indians saved us from de- 
struction ; Squock, in fact, seemed quite in his 
element. The excitement of the maddened 
torrent elated his daring spirit. When rush- 
ing through the concentrated rage of the boil- 
ing stream, in the narrowest passages, he would 
throw up his arms, and his yell of delight would 
be heard mingled with the roar of the waters. 
Thus, with the canoes quivering and bending, 
the waters splashing and dashing, the Indians 
screaming and shouting, we plunged on. And 
no sooner had we escaped these dangers than 
others awaited us. For between each rapid 
there is a comparatively level space of water, 
the river here being a series of steps and land- 
ing-places for a distance of about 15 or 20 
miles. If these steps were our Scylla, the lev- 
el places were our Charybdis. Across them 
were stretched fallen trees, under which there 
was scarcely room to pass. As we neared them 
we had to lie straight down in the canoes, and 


eould hear them graze the gunwale as the ca- | 


noes tore from under them. ‘The two Indians, 
who stood with their poles at each end, would 
warn us by shouts to lie down, and suddenly 
follow suit. On one occasion Squock delayed 
a few seconds too long, and was in danger of 
having his legs knocked from under him; but, 
to our great surprise, he beautifully relieved 
himself. With all the agility of an accom- 
plished equestrian he vaulted over the log, and 
landed in the canoe on the other side of it. 
was a daring and successful feat, and striking- 
ly manifested that presence of mind which saved 
himself and us in many difficult passages. At 
length we approached the forks, and came ca- 
reering into the sequestered nook opposite Umpt- 
lalum’'s palace. 

The old chief came out to meet us, and find- 
ing that the Indians had not brought any elk 
meat, was angry withthem. He, however, wel- 
comed us cordially, and made signs to know 
whether we bad been successful. Squock’s 
wife made us a present of some potatoes and 
grilled salmon, and never epicure enjoyed more 
the sunny side of a peach than +ve did these po- 
tatoes, after an enforced abstinence from vege- 
table food. Hearing the evening bell for pray- 
er, Stratton and myself went withthem. They 
were apparently decent and devout, and I ob- 


served that they kneeled in groups with their | 


faces to the wall, and that one of them led the 
prayers, while the others made the responses. 


It | 
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The whole service, which was for the most part 
chanted, occupied about a quarter of an hour. 
In this Indian lodge we had the first opportuni- 
ty of public worship after return from the dan- 
gers of the mountain, and we need not say that 
the surrounding circumstances made it particu- 
larly impressive. On the occasion of returning 
from my first journey I was deeply impressed 
with a similar scene of worship. I had for- 
merly stopped for the night at a large fishing 
encampment on San Juan. Seated in the 
midst of them, I received tea from one of the 
women, in a gentle and graceful manner that 
would not have disgraced a city drawing-room, 
Before retiring to rest they all kneeled down, 
with their faces to the walls, and engaged in 
prayer. The dying embers of the fire reflected 
a lurid glow around the lodge, and cast gaunt 
and distorted shapes of the kneeling worshipers 
on the opposite walls, This gave a weird as- 
pect to the scene, Their profound attention 
to the service, their immobility, the measured 
chanting, the sudden and regular pauses for the 
responses, the gentler voices of the women min- 
gling with the sterner tones of the men, the con- 
comitants of wild scenery and savage men, the 
consciousness that I was the only white man 
among them and completely at their merey— 
all combined to render the scene impressive in 
the highest degree, “‘ and civilized civilization’s 
son.” 

Next morning we took an affectionate fare- 
well with the old chief, and joyous sped our 
way. If the journey up had been slow and 
tedious, we received compensation in the re- 
turn, The current bore the canoes swiftly 
along, and brought a fresh picture to view at 
every bend of the river. Indeed, we had all 
the excitement of traveling by express, while 
sitting in dreamy and indolent repose, each 
occupied with thoughts of home and friends. 
Stiffened with fatigue, we unwillingly aroused 
ourselves occasionally to make a_ portage. 
While the Indians stopped at one of the en- 
campments for a ‘‘ wah-wah” with their friends, 
Stratton bought a young beaver. It was very 
beautiful, and became a great pet. In the af- 
ternoon we set down Mr. Tennent, and reached 
Bellingham Bay at sunset. We tried to make 
Mr. Eldridge’s the same evening, but it blew so 
hard that we had to stop half-way, where Mr. 
Allen hospitably entertained us, Next morn- 
ing we got to Mr. Eldridge’s in time for break- 
fast, where we were received in triumph by his 
family. A large party of ladies who were en- 
joying Mr. Eldridge’s hospitality took posses- 
sion of Stratton as a genuine hero, while € zilvy 
and myself went on to Mr. Meyer's at Seahome. 
There I opened communication with the great 


.world beyond through the telegraph, and the 


account of our expedition appeared shortly aft- 
erward in the New York Hera/d and other pa- 
pers. 

After a few days spent at Seahome making 
sketches and arranging notes—Ogilvy having 
gone on to Victoria—I went on board the little 








steamer Emily Woodruffe. In the afternoon 
the steamer reached Couperville on Whidbey 
Island. I accepted an invitation from Major 
Haller, who was formeriy on the staff of Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan, in the Army of the Potomac, 
and thus I had the opportunity of a peep into a 
Yankee home. Whidbey Island, which takes 
its name from Lieutenant Whidbey, Vancon- 
ver'’s sailing-master, is in many respects inter- 
esting. Itis about fifty miles long, and of very 
unequal width—about ten miles across in the 
broadest part, according to Vancouver. It 
contains fine prairie lands and beautiful farms. 
Indeed, it has been called the garden of Wash- 
ington Territory. Already there are the indi- 


cations of a high state of cultivation, and there | 
is a considerable quantity of stock ranging over | 


the hills. The winters not being severe, these 
require little or no stall-feeding. The popula- 
tion has already reached some six hundred. 
Among these the temperance cause is firmly 
established. On the celebration of the Fourth 
of July two years ago Uncle Sam's health was 
drunk in no stronger beverage than tea and 
coffee. On a coast where, in common with all 
new countries, so much drinking prevails, it is 
a pleasing spectacle to see a community thus 


placing itself in the van of civilization, and set- | 


ting an example to others. The young ladies 
of this island have the reputation of being ac- 
complished and fearless horsewomen, and there 
are some who can even handle the riae. Diana 
of old had no fairer fields for hunting, and no 
fairer forms for followers. 

Making my way to the ferry on the other side 
of the island, we went on board a small boat 
and reached Port Townsend within two hours. 
This town is the port of entry for Puget Sound, 
It is built on a spit at the entrance of this noble 
sheet of water, and the heights behind are dotted 
with villas which command magnificent views 
of Mount Baker, Mount Rainier, and a large 
portion of the Cascade range. On the last 
Fourth of July I had here spent one of the most 
pleasant days of my existence. On that occa- 
sion Admiral Thatcher, who had arrived in the 
Pensacola at Esquimalt, determined to cross over 
and assist his countrymen to celebrate the day. 
Being one of a party of excursionists from Vic- 
toria who went over to witness the festivities, we 
had “a good time.” 
of the officers, seamen, masonic lodge, citizens, 
and the excursionists, the latter headed by Allen 
Francis, Esq., United States Consul at Victoria. 
We marched through the town up to the hill, 
where a collation was spread for 400 under the 
shade of spreading pines on a beautiful lawn. 
S. 8S. Garfielde, Esq., was the orator of the day, 
and gave one of the best speeches it was ever 
my privilege to listen to. 
ernment apparently recognize this as an im- 


portant point, and propose to erect three for- | 


tresses in the neighborhood which will com- 
mand the entrance to Puget Sound, destined 
soon to be covered with the fleets of the com- 
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mercial world. I now became the guest of 
Captain Scammon, in command of the revenue 
cutter Joseph Lane. I also enjoyed the grace- 
ful hospitalities of Mr. Barnard, the Deputy 
Collector, and I must here correct a common 
error in regard to the rudeness of Western civil- 
ization. In his house I found a circle which, 
though small, was refined and intelligent as any 
to be met with in the greater centres of the 
world’s society. I had also the opportunity of 
receiving similar kindness from Dr. Calhoun, a 
graduate of Glasgow Medical School, and at 
present in charge of the Marine Hospital, who 
had assembled an agreeable company to testify 
their appreciation of my‘labors. Indeed, I 
have ventured the previous statement in regard 
to the society of Washington Territory upon the 
| experience of all whom I met on this and pre- 
vious journeys. The names of Mr. Cranny of 
Utsalady, Mr. Kennedy, Colonel Hobbs, Mr. 
| Wilson, Mr. Seabey, Captain Lawson of the 
United States Survey, Mr. J. G. Swan, and 
| others can not be forgotten by one who was a 
| Stranger’: ongthem. Captain Scammon, hav- 
| ing to repair to Victoria, was authorized by Mr. 
Wilson, the Collector, to convey me thither. 
On the way we touched at Protection Island, so 
highly eulogized by Vancouver for the beauty 
of its scenery. Here he landed on the Ist 
May, 1792, and thus speaks of it: ‘*On land- 
ing on the west end of the supposed island, and 
| ascending its eminence, which was a nearly per- 
| pendicular cliff, our attention was immediately 
called to a landscape almost as enchantingly 
beautiful as the most elegantly finished pleasure- 
grounds in Europe. From the height we were 
now upon, our conjectures of this land being an 
island situated before an entrance on the main 
land were confirmed, The summit of this isl- 
and presented nearly a horizontal surface, inter- 
spersed with some inequalities of ground, which 
produced a beautiful variety on an extensive 
lawn covered with luxuriant grass, and diversi- 
fied with an abundance of dowers. To the 
northwestward was a coppice of pine-trees and 
shrubs of various sorts, that seemed as if it had 
been planted for the sole purpose of protecting 
from the northwest winds this delightful mead- 
ow, over which were promiscuously scattered a 
few clumps of trees, that would have puzzled 
the most ingenious designer of pleasure-grounds 
to have arranged more agreeably. While we 
stopped to contemplate these several beauties 
of nature, in a prospect no less pleasing than 
unexpected, we gathered some gooseberries and 
roses in a state of considerable forwardness.” 
| It still presents the same features, though 
barren and sandy in some parts, owing to the 
introduction of sheep. It is now occupied by 
Captain Morgan and Mr. Harnard. Like the 
Highland chiefs of old, they are monarchs here 
of all they survey. Having paid my respects 
to the chief and his lady, we took advantage 
of a fair wind and in due season arrived at 
| Victoria. 


| 
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A HEALTH TRIP TO THE TROPICS. 


Itt. 


TIJUCA AND 


PETROPOLIS. 


VIEW OF RLO FROM BOA VISTA. 


TIVHE heat of Rio during the solstice makes 


occasional refuge in the mountains ne- | 
Tijuca, Pe- | 
tropolis, Constantia, Nova Friborgo, and Tere- | 
The former | 
| have grown up under his care till his domain 


cessary even to the actlimated. 


sopolis are the favored resorts. 
may be reached from the city in a little less 


than two hours; the others are more remote, | 
Their altitude | 


though not difficult of access. 
varies from one to three thousand feet above 
the sea level. The visitor dwells amidst the 
clouds and hears the thunder-bolt crashing far 
beneath him. There is a sensible mitigation of 
temperature as one ascends, 

I started from the Praca do San Francisco 
at 5 P.M., oppressed with such heat as Sydney 
Smith must have borne when he desired to 
take off his flesh and sit in his bones. Before 
I reached the hospitable fazenda of Senhor Ben- 
nett my light over-coat was in requisition. 

The worthy Senhor is an Englishman long 
resident in Brazil, and the loyal regard in 
which he is held by the Brazilians is hardly 
less than that which they cherish for the Em- 
peror. A rosy, benevolent Saxon face crowned 
with snowy hair, a rotund and portly person, an 
air of mingled gentleness and authority such as 
beseems a mountain patriarch distinguish him, 
and give visible assurance that the esteem and 
affection of the people among whom he has 








pitched his tent are not misplaced. He has 
rescued from the wilderness a mountain dell, 
through which dashes a ringing brook, that is 
sometimes a silver thread, and again a foaming, 
yellow torrent; and gardens and habitations 


looks as if it had taken form and proportion to 
the sound of a dulcimer, or as if the wand of 
Merlin had conjured it into vision. Agencies 
more potent than that enchanter’s rod have in- 
deed wrought with him—the sunshine and the 
rain—-and these twin architects accomplish 
much in the tropics without human aid or di- 
rection. The bloom of these gardens is per- 
ennial, Ever the fragrant chalices of purple 
and pearl stand up and take the morning, and 


| the whir of the humming-bird, like the song of 


the wind, is never still. 

My rooms look out upon a court-yard where 
there is a large cage full of monkeys, and this 
simian commonwealth keeps up the same futile 
noise and wrangling as more pretentious and 
highly organized democracies usually do. One 
burly demagogue, who appears to found his 
authority upon having more abdomen and less 
tail than his fellows, constantly excites my own 
disapprobation and the terror of his smaller 
fellow-citizens, Whether his sedentary usages 
have worn off the appendage in which he is de- 
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ficient, and his spirit is imbittered by its loss, is 
a problem ; but he appears to be animated by a 
constant hostility toward tails of any length or 
ostentation. An unusually long and flexible 
appendage of the sort excites his most impetu- 


ous resentment; he catches hold of the ob- 


jectionable member and tweaks it with vio- 
lence. Sometimes he seems to sleep with hands 
folded across his stomach, like an alderman 
overcome with punch and turtle. Woe betide 
the small and helpless monkey who is deluded 
by that soporific stratagem into too near an 
approach; he is pounced upon, and rumpled, 
and twisted, his ears tweaked, till his life is a 
burden. Sometimes the whole community, 
goaded into resentment by this tyranny, sets up 
an expostulatory clamor. On these occasions 
he assumes a preoccupied, thoughtful demean- 
or; and, as Cincinnatus took refuge from the 
censures of his constituency at the plow-tail, 


this ill-used patriot commences a meditative 
hunt for insects. The polity of this little com- 
monwealth needs frequent revision. Scipio, the 
muleteer, generally punches them up once or 
twice a day, and when he feeds them tempers 
his bounty with a little discreet chastisement. 

| There is a duck in the quadrangle which 
makes itself troublesome and noisy, It is of 
wild breed, kidnapped in the lagoons of the 
Amazonas, and it has brought hither with it 
its native forest ferocities. In the dead waste 
and middle of the night I have frequently been 
awakened by its dissonant qualk. It bites the 
mules, and assails the naked legs of the women 
| who’ come in from the neighboring mountains 
with their baskets and crates of fruit. Nothing 
is more common than to see Fernandino, the 
smallest, shiniest, and most comical of Nubians, 
| set down his water-jar and prepare to resent 
| the assault which the duck infallibly makes upon 
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his unprotected rear. A lively conflict ensues. 

Fernandino advances, and the duck retreats as 

if discomfited and demoralized, then suddenly | 
turns and flies with vigor full at his opponent’s 

face. Fernandino goes down like a nine-pin, 

and the duck, taking a final nip at the least | 
protected part of his person, retreats to his lair 
among the bamboos. 

I wonder if there is any vocal obligation rest- 
ing upon groom and hostler to emit a sibilant 
noise as they comb and card their quadrupeds. 
I have chanced to witness this equine hair- 
dressing in many lands and latitudes by coif- | 
feurs of every color and breed, but I never 
knew the vocal accompaniment to be omitted, | 
Scipio when grooming his disheveled mules un- 
der the scanty shade of the fig-tree makes the | 
forenoon sing with sibilation. The animals 
seem to like it. They stand with heads down 
and ears adroop, only kicking or squealing when 
the comb comes in contact with some sensitive 
portion of the epidermis, and the audible expira- 
tion with which their toilet is accompenied 
seems to soothe and tranquilize them. 

There are a score of them, and their differ- | 
ences of character are as marked as those of a 
similar number of attorneys or parsons. That 
smal] mouse-colored animal of meek long-suf- 
fering aspect—an ass to which Sterne would 
have given macaroons, which Coleridge would 
have elegized, which might have inspired Apu- 
leius, so bland and guileless is he to the sight— 
is a monster of treachery and ingratitude. He 


won my confidence by his reputable conduct 
during my first ride; and thereafter, at success- | 
ive intervals, tried to rub me off against a rock, | 
throw me over a precipice, entangle me in a 


bramble, and roll over me in a brook. When 

I wanted to go up a mountain, he always wanted | 
to go down; if my inclinations tended the other 

way, he seemed to have an industrious desire 

to go up. He was quite indifferent as to his 

mode of progress; whether he went head or | 
stern foremost, or sidewise, appeared quite in-| 
different to him. On the slopes of Tijuca he | 
stopped one day, and seemed disposed to spend | 
the summer there; neither persuasion nor pun- | 
ishment availed to move him. If he had been | 
an ass in bronze or granite he could not have | 
been more immutable. Relief arrived, how- | 
ever; a muleteer came toiling up the slope, con- | 
ducting two mules laden with panniers. He 

divined my dilemma, and in a language which 

I could not understand, but rendered sufficient- | 
ly intelligible by accompanving gestures, pro- | 
posed to assist me. I dismounted. My de-| 
liverer swung himself into the saddle with the | 
practiced ease of one thoroughly accustomed to | 
mules, and addressed some ineffectual observa- | 
tion to the animal. He then brought into ac- | 
tion his reserve—a thong of untanned hide | 
about three feet in length, and an inch or| 
more in width. At the first blow the animal’s 

ears, which hung pendulous and sullen, sprang 
erect, and his tail flew into the air with a jerk; | 
at the second he gave a bound like an antelope, 


| humbled. 


| early, 


and darted off down the road as if he suddenly 
remembered an engagement to lecture or some- 
thing of the sort; but the mountaineer present- 
ly brought him back, thoroughly adroop and 
I was moved to inspect the instru- 
ment of my deliverance. It was heavy as lead, 
with the persuasive flexibility of rawhide; and 
I think the application of it justified my animal 
in changing his mind. 

To enjoy life in the tropics one must rise 
The morning hours are the glory of 
the day. From the middle of the forenoon till 
toward sunset, even in the mountains, recreation 
must be sought within doors, 

I used to get up with the first glow of the 
dawn, and in very scanty attire make my way 
through the coffee groves, gleaming with dew, 
to the bath. It was a large deep basin of 
masonry situated by the borders of the brook, 
and fed by a copious cascade of water as from 
a crystal. High trees arched above it and 
interweaved their branches, forming a canopy 
through which the meridian sunshine could 
scarcely penetrate. 

I should not have thought it very extraor- 
dinary to have surprised Diana and her nymphs, 
taking here their morning lustration. ~ It was 
such fountains as this that the huntress of the 
silver bow and her vestal sisterhood sought in 
the elder days. If they still revisited the 
glimpses of the sun, they would find their old 
bathing-grounds dry and desert, and be im- 
pelled abroad in search of new. They could 
not find a fairer than this, hidden among the 
ancient mountains, garlanded with vines and 
girt with chiming cascades. 

I did not see any thing of this mythological 
character; but I sometimes interrupted the 
lavation of a bevy of slender green frogs, as ab- 
surdly vocal as if they had just jumped out of 
the chorus of Aristophanes; and they seemed 
to contemplate me as a larger creature of their 
own species (which, indeed, the swimming man 
resembles), and to consider me as on the whole 
a failure. 

To the bath succeeded the toilet and a leis- 
urely refection of fruit; after which came the 
mountain excursion on horseback. 

Tijuca is the centre of a labyrinth of mount- 
ain roads, each leading through scenery of be- 
wildering beauty; some terminating at lakes 
and waterfalls, others winding to the top of high 
summits, still others bringing up at a solitary fa- 
zenda, walled in by surrounding hills. Only a 
mile or two away is Boa Vista—a point where 
the ascending road, reaching its highest altitude, 
passes through a mountain gorge. From its 
terrace the eye ranges far down the mountain 
defiles, and embraces in its vision the city, sub- 
urbs, and bay, and the blue belt of mountains 
which girdle the northern horizon. The aspect 
of the landscape is one of perpetual variation ; 
sometimes it is flooded with sunlit splendor, and 
cloud and mountain slope, and the shining ex- 
panse of water, kindle into chromatic lustre ; 
and again one sees only a billowy expanse of 
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gray cloud rolled inward from the Atlantic. 
Sometimes wandering shreds or dots of storm- 
cloud roll swiftly across the aerial marches, are 
intercepted by the summits, and discharged of 
their burden of thunder and rain. 

The beauty of the view at this point has 
doubtless determined the erection here of a 
pretty cluster of villas, which are chiefly occu- 
pied by English merchents of Rio. I meet 
them riding about the mountain roads; burly 
Britons, who import into every land which they 
inhabit the rosy gills, short shooting-jackets, 
and sturdy, ill-tempered honesty, which render 
them the admired and beloved of men. 

A little way up the road is the small cascade 
of ‘Tijuca—a slender thread of water falling 
from a ledge of rock into a rocky basin two 
hundred feet below. It wears a delicate frill 
or edge of snowy foam, and is arched with rain- 
bows, and the vines clamber about it this way 
and that in many a wild festoon. Itis a region 
of cascades; many and many sing their songs 
unheard in the wilderness, and echo in gorges 
into which the sunshine never penetrates ; gulfs, 
abysmal ‘‘as the dark bed of the unspeakable 
Proserpine ;” and there are innumerable cata- 
racts of an intermittent character which follow 
the sudden rains, and abate as soon as they 
cease. 

Rain is of daily occurrence here. The clouds 
distilled from the ocean in the forenoon, and 
rolled by the trade-winds against the mountain 
wall, are sent surging back through gorge and 
ravine in the afternoon. Some of these inter- 
mittent cascades leap from high ledges a thou- 
sand feet into the gulfs beneath, and I don’t know 
but that they are dissolved in mist, like those 
of the Yosemite, before they reach the bottom. 
The effect of a shower upon the permanent 
cascades is quite surprising. The crystal clear 
ribbon of water, with its musical plunge into 
the basin beneath, beside which you reposed in 
the morning, has swollen in the afternoon to 


the proportions of a flood, and plunges with | 


thunderous roar down the precipice. The lit- 
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tle brook is a torrent, turbid and angry, and 
adrift with weeds and leaves, 

A broad carriage-road winds nearly to the 
summit of Tijuca, the highest mountain in the 
vicinity, and its ascent is one of the favorite di- 
versions of sojourners in the neighborhood. [| 
made the expedition f equently, and was some 
times rewarded for my labor, but as fi equently 
found myself a speck in an immeasurable ex- 
panse of gray cloud. It 1s impossible from any 
existing state of the atmosphere to infer what 
it will be an hour thereafter. One is allured 
away by the promise of a cloudless dawn, and 
finds himself before breakfast-time not only 
thoroughly drenched but defrauded of the view 
that he had ridden to see. 

The way-side houses inhabited by the poorer 
class of people are built of bamboo, the inter- 
stices being filled with a reddish kind of clay 
which hardens in the sun, and keeps out heat 
and rain sufficiently to satisfy the not very ex- 
acting requirements of the residents, They 
are generally roofed with a sort of thatch 
made of palm leaves, though now and then 
the familiar red tiles are employed. These 
habitations are surrounded with gardens, or 
rather patches of ground, on which nature is 
permitted to enact whatever horticultural ex- 
ploit she chooses, Plantains grow in sponta- 
neous abundance, and they constitute an im- 
portant part of the food of negroes and the 
lower class of whites. The broad-leaved ba- 
nana abounds; so does the mountain fig, with 
other fruits of unknown name, but luscious, and 
of lustrous hue. A little mandroc meal and the 
produce of their gardens is all that is requisite 
for the sustenance of these people; and it is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that they, do not 
uniformly exhibit tendencies to industry and 
thrift. In fact, they are very lazy. 

The traveler in Ceylon who only saw one 
person doing any thing, and he was falling off 
a house, witnessed a tableau of energy not to 
be matched among the lower orders here. But 
why should they toil? After whatsoever stress 

of endeavor they 
could but eat and 
sleep and breed, as, 
bounteously endowed 
by mother Nature, 
they now do without 
strife or burden, 
Human life is a 
weed here. Along 
the borders of the 
road which led to the 
Lagoa des Freitas 
huts and cabins w-re 
thickly scattered, in- 
habited by negroes 
and mixed breeds; 
and the swarm of 
black and coffee-col- 
ored children of all 
sizes, from the naked 
babe lying upon a 
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piece of cloth under the shade of the lemon- | the hospitality of a Brazilian family of this sta- 
trees to the lusty and full-grown boy or girl, | tion, he will be likely to see massive and antique 
was something prodigious. To the races of | plate adorning the table; he will be regaled 
colder climates they are, in reproductive re- | upon viands of unknown sort, but which would 
spects, as rabbits are to lions, and there is just | have done no discredit to the repasts of Cam- 
about the same difference in the pluck and | bacérés; and the young ladies will diseourse to 


quality of the respective breeds, Girls of | him most eloquent music upon the pianos of 
twelve or fourteen are frequently married. I | Broadwood or Erard. 
saw several said to be under fifteen who car-| The masses, as I have observed, enjoy none 


ried about lusty, well-fed babies, and had be-| of these luxurious advantages. They get a 
gun to wear a matronly look, as children some- | rude subsistence, for which they render as lit- 
times do when they play with their dolls. | tle toil as possible, and are as dirty, contented, 
The way-side drinking-shops, where caxache | and flea-ridden as so many Neapolitan lazaroni. 
and schnapps and other fiery potations were One of my favorite rides was around the base 
dispensed, were generally pretty well patron- | of the Gavia—a high, square-topped mountain, 
ized. Houses of this sort in the mountain are | which at a distance is thought to bear some re- 
built with a sheltered recess in front, which is | semblance to the foresail of a ship, from which 
a general refuge from the sudden rains, and the | fanciful similitude it derives its name. It is 
weather-bound pilgrims are impelled by grat-| one of the most august of the stately brother- 
itude as well as appetite to take something. | hood of mountains which girdle the city. Upon 
So far as I could learn, the habit of drinking | its broad facade there are some occult inscrip- 
in Brazil is confined exclusively to the negroes | tions of gigantic size which were once the 
and the lowest class of whites. <A tipsy Bra- | enigma of the learned; but modern skepticisrr 
zilian of the better orders is a phenomenon | has ascribed their origin to natural causes. 
which I have never encountered, and of which | They are in form something like Roman char- 
[ have never even heard. Such a condition | acters, and they look as if they had been 
would be considered disgraceful, and not the | wrought. by the Titans of the elder world. 
venial fault which it is reckoned in England or | The credulity of the ancients would have ac- 
the United S:ates. But the blacks and the na- | corded to them a mystical significance, and the 
tive people of the baser sort do not follow the ab- | ingenuity of ages would have occupied itself 
stinent example set them by their betters; they | with their interpretation. But rade and un- 
gulp down draughts of caxache, a fiery liquor imaginative science steps in with humdrum 
distilled from the sugar-cane, of maddening | exactitude and dreary precision, and says that 
depth and volume; but they are rarely noisy or | they are legends written by sunshine and heat 
riotous. Inebriety is a serious business with | and other similar agencies ; and that if we strive 
them, as it was with that gracious duke who | to read their hidden meaning, we but pursue 
used meditatively to observe, ‘‘ By the blessing witch-lights and phantasms into the profitless 
of Heaven, he intended to be drunk next Thurs- | regions of fog and bilberries. Let them pass. 
day.” It is likely that these humbler tipplers They hoard no hidden meanings which con- 
may in similar fashion forebode the day of in- | cern us at this time of day. 
dulgence, and save up pence in anticipation Perhaps that famous eremite, who used to 
thereof. | dwell upon one of the ledges of the Gavia, like 
The dwellers on the mountains are of three | Simeon Stylites upon his pillar, occupied his 
classes. ‘The merchants and others whose av- | rather abundant leisure in determining this 
ocations are in the city, but who occupy villas | philological puzzle. If he did, he kept it well 
on the heights, the fazendieros or planters, | to himself, as no tradition thereof abides among 
great and little, and the riffraff, et id genus|men. He dwelt here to great age, never leay- 
omne. ‘The first represent nearly every Chris- ing his high watch-tower till his bones were 
tian nationality, and are surrounded with every | brought down to be canonized. He used—so 
eleganceand luxury. Their villas are large and | the legend runs—to lower by a long rope a 
handsomely built, gas being conveyed to them | basket, which was daily replenished with food ; 
from the city mains, fountains tinkle in the | but whether by the mountain ravens or by pious 
gardens, where there are leafy pavilions and hands the monkish legend sayeth not. I never 
kiosks, and long alleys of shade, strange blooms | heard that the old recluse did any thing in par- 
tangled and intermeshed in bright embroidery, ticular, except to stay diligently at home and 
birds by day in myriads, and by night fire-flies | enact exploits of penitence. We are told, it is 
which outshine and outnumber the stars, and | true, that they also serve who only stand and 
all visible and audible surroundings of grace | wait; he stood and waited a good while, and 
and melody. probably that entitles him to a place in the 
The fazendieros live generally in long, low, | calendar. 
rambling houses, roofed with red tiles and front- Not far away from the Gavia is the Cascata 
ed with deep porches shaded with palms and | Grande, in the vicinity of which are some ruins, 
vines, near which are the cabins of the slaves, | which were pointed out to me as the remains 
each surrounded with its little patch of garden. | of the habitation of the Bishop of Rio and his 
Those of the wealthier sort live in considerable | followers, during the time when Protestant 


luxury. If one is so fortunate as to receive | Coligny bore rule here. I looked upon them 
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They did not long house the 
Coligny, in stress of poli- 
After a time there 
rolled across the waters a sullen boom from the 
bell of St. Germain L’Auxerrois—the beli of 


with interest. 
priestly refugees. 
tics, went back to France. 


St. Bartholomew. It was the knell of the 
white-haired admiral as of many another, and 
some echoes of it dwell in the world to this day, 
not much to the glorification of the ancient mo- 
ther church, Bishop and priests came forth 
from their forest Alsatia, and built their abbeys 
and monasteries and pious chapels by the side 
of the bay, where some of them still abide. 

At the base of the Cascade there is a large 
flat table of rock densely shaded with cassia 
and mimosa and trumpet-creepers ; and upon 
this, girt with scenery of unrivaled beauty, I 
sat down, and, while occupied with my morn- 
ing repast, tried to re-people the solitude with 
its old habitants. Vesper and matin sounded 
through these leafy aisles in rhythmic accom- 
paniment to the chime of water; and here the 
holy fathers sat, and the water mirrored their 
shovel hats and cowls, just as it mirrors my 





muslin riding-hat and gray jacket. I suppose 
they must have cursed a little after pious form 
ulas at being kicked out of their -inheritance 
by the protesting Gauls; but, alas! priest and 
prayer, and the songs of morning and evening, 
and the pious malediction which they bestowed 
upon their foes are vanished, and I have no sor- 
cery which can summon them from the land of 
shadows wheretc they have gone. 

They were a people fond of velebrating them- 
selves by inscriptions and sculptured record. 
I wonder they did not chisel upon some of these 
granite tablets the tale of their exile, to be a 
sign and memorial to the generations. Sut 
whether from lack of will or chisels, they did 
not. The water is the only sculptor whose 
work 1s visible; it has written the story of oth- 
erwise unrecorded ages and sxons upon the 
granite walls through which it cleaves. So it 
sang, so filled the air with dashing spray, and 
was arched with its bow of promise when the 
ark rested upon Ararat. And so it bids fair to 
sing to other ages and races, when our own are 
dust-sprinkled and forgotten. 








Our mode of life in the mountains is very 
simple. After the morning ride we breakfast, 
the refection being substantial and abundant. 
We have cold joints of meat, fowl, omelets, 
fish, breakfast bacon, English breakfast tea of 
super-extra excellence, good coffee, and fruits, 
confections and conserves in great abundance, 
with Bordeaux and white wines for such as 
prefer them. There are, perhaps, a score of 
guests at the fazenda, a few are strangers like 


myself, but the majority are residents of Rio | 


come hither to escape the heat. The men go 
down to business in the morning and return 
about sunset, as sojourners at West Point or 
Long Branch do with us. During the day such 


of us as remain play at chess or bagatelle, | 


smoke, read, sleep, talk over the news by the 
last steamer, the war in Paragnay, the cartoons 
in the comic paper, a Brazilian charivari, the 
jokes of which are so obscure that they defy 
ordinary appreciation, sometimes eke out the 
afternoon with a supplementary bath, or per- 
haps a lesson in Portuguese from a volunteer 
tutor, 

At night ladies and gentlemen join in play 
at vingt et un, for not very ruinous stakes; 


sometimes a quadrille is improvised, or a social | 


game of some sort, like hunting the slipper, 
or forfeits, takes its place to the immeasurable 
delight of young and old. Mature and grim 
dames, with grandchildren of their own, join 
in the merriment as eagerly as the rosy young 
misses in their teens, 

One night some amateur thaumaturgist di- 
versified the simplicity of our pastimes in rather 
a thrilling manner. He caused a procession 
of faces to move past a bowl from which as- 
cended the flames of burning spirits. They 
looked not merely like the faces of the dead, 
but of the dead and damned—awfully livid vis- 
ages, like that worn by the “ Nightmare Life 
in Death” whom the Ancient Mariner saw upon 
the deck of the phantom ship. I had to rush 
out into the night to get the ghastly sight out 
of my memory. 

It was a wondrous night, as I remember; 
flooded with moonlight so intense ard radiant 
that the fire-flies were pale ; but some reflection 
from our magic caldron had hung itself against 
the horizon, and the forest slopes seemed to be 
woven into witch shapes like those that peopled 
the Walpurgis night. We were all rather de- 
moralized by the baleful spectacle, as Banquo 
was when he saw the procession of phantom 
kings; but a few cigars and a stroll through 
the gardens brought all to rights again. 

One day Fernandino came into my rooms 
with an aspect of mystery, and laid upon 
my table an object which bore some resem- 
blance to a cocoa-nut. It presently uncoiled 
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| ARMADILLO, 
ted round the table, and did not disdain bits of 
food, though at a sudden alarm he would roll 
| over on his back, and come together with a snap 
| like a snuff-box. At dinner that day a curious 
| dish was sent to me by the host. I had be- 
come suspicious of strange viands, having un- 
wittingly eaten monkey and lizard since my ar- 
| rival; so I sent the servant to inquire its con- 
stituents, Alas! it was my armadillo; they 
had taken off his breast-plate and buckler, and 
stewed him down as if he had been a frog. I 
could not taste him. He had partaken my hos, 
pitality, and exhibited, as well as an armadillo 
could do, his appreciation thereof; and so I be- 
wailed his fate, and refrained from consuming 
him. My neighbor said he was very good; and 
the fat magistrate who sat opposite, with his 
napkin tucked under his chin, gobbled him with 
evident satisfaction. 

Until I reflected that beyond its walls the 
capital had wrought no other enterprise of im- 
portance, I was surprised at the number and 
excellence of the mountain roads, The system 
of thoroughfares which converges upon Rio is 
trivial compared with the stupendous web which 
weaves the northern continent in one fabric with 
New York; but the facilities of that sort in Rio 
are limited. Nature opposes an ‘almost insur- 
mountable barrier to progress into the interior, 
The Union and Industry Road, which we as- 
cend on our way to Petropolis, penetrates the 
country for a distance of a hundred miles, hav- 
ing its terminus at Juiz de Fora, Throughout 
its entire extent it is as smooth and as careful- 
ly kept as the carriage-drives of our Central 
|Park. Its ascent of the Serra was a work 
which brought into play the highest engineering 
skill. Its bridges, culverts, parapets, massive 
as those of the Simplon, bid fair to endure as 
long as the mountain barrier which they sur- 
|mount, Until the completion of the Dom Pe- 
| dro II. Railway this road was the chief, almost 





and disclosed itself as an armadillo—a strange the only, thoroughfare leading to the interior; 
little creature clad all in mail, and gifted with | andanendless succession of heavy wagons, drawn 
an aptitude for shutting up which would justify | by mules, brought the produce of the coffee 
our State Department in keeping one for the | plantations to market. Much of this convey- 


instruction of its embassadors. The little creat- | ance is now effected by the railroad; but there 
ure became quite at ease and confidential, trot-| is still enough travel across the mountains to 
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ASOENT OF THE SERRA, NEAR PETROPOLIS. 


impart to the thoroughfare an air of picturesque 


activity. 

The drivers are a wild lot. 
teamsters are accounted to be of the number 
of those who fear not God, neither regard they 
man; but their appearance and discourse, con- 
trasted with that of their Brazilian congeners, 


Our overland 


are mila and exemplary. They are swarthy, 
savage, Malay-like fellows, with manes of dead 
black hair hanging about their shoulders; a 
look in their eyes which one would scarcely like 
to encounter at night in a lonely place. 

On our way to Petropolis we met a number | 
of these wagon trains descending the broad | 
zigzag road, and the tinkling bells, the rattle 
of the harness, the harsh grate of the brakes, 
the yells of the drivers echoing back from gorge | 
and mountain wall, made the wild passes vocal. | 
Not unimpressive was it to see one of these | 
caravans descending from a thunder - cloud 
which hung far above us enveloping a portion of | 
theroad. Not since Ixion of deathless memory, 
who in cloud-embrace begat strange centaurs, 
had such a concourse of wheeled vehicles trou- 
bled the deeps of heaven. ‘They seemed to be 
driven out of the sky by clanging thunder-bolts | 
and the slant javelins of rain. 

We pretty soon entered this belt of storm, 
and after a space emerged above it into the | 
sunshine and the upper air. 





The cloud zone | 
stretched beneath us sullen and gray, broken 
here and there by rifts throngh which, far be- 
low, we could see the peaceful valleys, and the 
golden waters, and the emerald isles. From | 


the Alto do Serra, the highest point which the 
road traverses, the view is one of the grandest 
to be seen, even in these regions, 
wearied with its immensity. 

The mountain peaks, hooded with verdure, 
tower above us, and far beneath sounds “the 
long brook falling through the cloven ravine, 
in cataract after cataract, to the sea.” So 
far away that its islets seem like little dots 
upon the water, lies the bay, its girdle of mount- 
ains a faded rim of blue, the pinnacles of cloud 
towering above them edged with flame. The 
road we have traversed dwindles to a thread, 
and the few fields and fazendas of the valleys 
below look like the habitations of pigmies. 
Through the glass I can see a portion of the 
railroad which extends from the bay to the base 
of the Serra, and a tiny train of cars cleaving 
its way through the jungle. A portion of the 


The eye is 


valley is in shadow and beaten with rain; upon 


the rest the sun burns with equatorial fervor. 
I have looked out upon this view at sunrise 


|} and sunset and mid-day, have seen it by moon- 


light, and tried to see it through its dun shroud 
of night, but its aspect was different at each 
outlook. It changes with the hours; is some- 
times tranquil and still—a sort of colossal idy], 
and again a stormy epic; cloud battling with 
cloud, and thander shaking the mountain walls 
and echoing in the dark gulfs beneath. Its 
latter phase reminded one of the strife of the 
demigods, who *‘ between the blue arch and the 
trembling earth hung roaring war;” and it 
seemed magical to see the whole panoply of 








noise and tumult, the black storm-phantoms 
with their tongues of menace and battle sing- 
ing, disperse and waver away into silence and 
light, leaving the wide arena in which they had 
striven to the peaceful dominion of the sunshine 
and the singing winds. 

Why should Shenstone have sighed because 
he found his warmest welcome at aninn? He 
should have exulted rather. 
of the shekel within my purse, that near and 
far, in frozen Muscovy, in hot Calabria, east, 
west, wheresoever the sky overarches the tav- 


ern-keeping man, its open sesame causes the 


Sublime potencies | 


hostel gates to fly wide and welcome me to the | 


warm ingle-side or the cool lattice chamber, as | 


if I were its lord and possessor! Whether it 


be Pablo or Ignace who meets me as I descend | 
from the coach at the Hotel M‘Dowell, and re- | 
. . | 
lieves me of my valise, umbrella, and paletot, 


the welcome I receive is equally cordial, and 
the millreis with which I shall requite his at- 


tentions are an inadequate recompense for such | 


bland courtesies bestowed upon the stranger. 
Madame M‘D., portly and luminous of visage, 
supplements the welcome of her servitor, and 
I am ushered into an apartment which looks 
out upon a garden which was planned and laid 
out by a viceroy. The hostel was once his 
summer abode. Something of royalty still 
seems to cling about its gardens, as the faded 


splendor, significant of his former estate, dwelt 


about the fallen Archangel. Observe that mys- 
terious labyrinth of walks winding among the 
flowered plats. ‘They are intricate and devi- 
ous, and the spaces which they involve are of 
such fantastic form and device, that if a geo- 


metrician were surmmoned to describe them, he | 


would throw away his instruments in despair, 
and take to hard drinking; there are squares 
and ovals and rhomboids and polygons and 
hexagons, and there are likewise half-moons and 
triangles and radiates arranged in symmetrical 


neighborhood, and over them wave wondrous 


blossoms, purple and pied and pale, golden and 


saffron-tinted, tawny and scarlet, in bewilder- | 


ing arabesque. They are not the wind flowers 
and tulips tall, the narcissi, nor the pastoral 
eglantine, nor musk-rose filled with dewy wine 
which adorn our colder latitudes, but the name- 
less growth of soil and sun to which we are 
strangers and aliens. 
which are exotic, such as jasmine, dahlia, phlox, 
and convolvuli, and here and there are tufts of 


I notice some, however, | 


the unobtrusive but fragrant heliotrope, and | 


pretty sprays of mignonnette. 


Along the road-side I saw no clover blooms | 
nor daisies, nor even a blade of grass which was | 


familiar to me; no shrub or tree grew by the 
way which I[couldname. Even the mosses and 
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lichens which clung against the bastions of rock | 


seemed different from those which tapestry the 
stony slopes of our northern hills. Inquiry and 


investigation are not of much avail; unless one 
is equipped with a botanical library he must be 
content to see and edmire myriad growths the 
names of which are unknown to him. 


Those 
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huge green pillars which rise from the centre 
of the garden to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet—a tiara of towers like the coronet of Cy- 
bele—is the night-blooming cereus; at sunset 
it is fringed with large white flowers ‘‘as fair 
as the fabulous asphodels,” and then heavy and 
sultry odors pervade the garden. All that I 
can learn of the tree which grows beneath my 
window, and is embroidered with large trumpet- 
shaped blossoms, with dull yellow petals and a 
rough pubescent calyx, is that it is good for 
asthma—an interesting assurance to the pul- 
monary, but to the amateur botanist a fact of 
profound tediousness. 

The Flora of Brazil has been adequately 
investigated and described by Dr. Gardner, a 
scientific gentleman long resident here. He 
discourses wisely and in captivating fashion of 
the hundred palms, the mangueira, or silk cot- 
ton-tree, the milk-tree, the juice whereof is 
good for food, but which bears so suspicious a 
resemblance to the juice of the seringa, or In- 
dia rubber tree, that one might apprehend that 
the sustenance would turn to over-shoes and 
knife-handles in his stomach; the bread-tree, 
which béars a nutritious substitute for the pro- 
duce of the oven; the tamarind, with its acid- 
ulous fruitage, sovereign remedy for bile; the 
calabash, the Brazil-nut tree, from which comes 
the black triangular nut with white nutritious 
kernel, famous in commerce; the guava, from 
the fruit of which is made the cool and lucent 
jelly which is the delight of the tea-table; the 
orange, the mango, the cashew, the fig, the pur- 
ple-blooming quaresma, the coffee-tree, with its 
dark polished leaves and its red berries; the 
Araucaria Braziliana, or Brazilian pine; the 
jacaranda, or rose-wood; and innumerable 
others which I need not catalezue. He tells 
likewise of creepers and convolvuli; the big- 
nonia, with its chalice-shaped blossoms of yel- 
low, orange, and purple; the tillandsia, a sort 
of wild pine-apple; the scarlet passion-flower, 
the cassia growths, which are of all sizes, from 
the small shrub to the giant tree, and which 
bear myriads of pale yellow blossoms, in which 
a bitter principle resides, which is esteemed in 
the pharmacopeeia; the mimosa tribe, trailing 
thorny vines, crested with purple and white 
globes of bloom, “the murmurous haunt of 
‘bugs’ on summer eves ;” the gigantic climb- 
ing arums, with arrow-shaped leaves and pun- 
gent pepper-pod fruitage; the bauhinia, its flat 
stems braided and intertwined, which climbs 
the highest forest trees, and hangs in swaying 
festoons hundreds of feet in length; the ferns, 
great and little, of which there are myriads; 
the jungermanie, or minute creeping mosses, 
which root themselves upon larger growths, and 
which, parasites themselves, riotously sport lesser 
parasites of their own, justifying the recital of 
the poet that 


“Big fleas have little fleas and lesser fleas to bite 
‘em, 
And those small fleas have smaller fleas, and so 
ad infinitum ;” 
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FIG-TREE AT OCORREAS. 


—the solanum, mightiest of the brood of the 
mandragora, a dozen feet in height, with woolly 
leaves, which, like its stems, are guarded with 
sharp spines, and which is canopied with pur- 
ple blossoms ; the wondrous orchid ; and the 
reader, curious in such lore, is confidently re- 
ferred to his interesting and scientific work. 
My own observations of trees were not illu- 
mined by any particular knowledge of their 
names or attributes. I was informed that the 
colossal vegetable fabric at Padre Correas, a 


station upon the Union and Industry Road, a 
short distance from Petropolis, the circumfer- 
ence of whose branches was nearly 500 feet, 
and which at noonday would shade four thou- 


sand persons, was a wild fig-tree. It seemed 
preposterous that so stupendous a growth should 
sustain merely the trivial fig. It should have 
borne asteroids or balloons, at least. No one 
instructed me as to the designation of that 
mighty column which stood apart from the 
road-side, clothed from base to capital with in- 
numerable orchids of scarlet and purple, and 
white and orange, and from the branches of 
which trailed misty coils of moss that swung si- 





lently and softly inthe air. It reminded me of 
Cleopatra, clad in the flowered robes of Sidon, 
and wearing her veil of Arabian gauze. I re- 
member well one demon of the wilderness which 
towered high into the air, lifting arms of im-| 
precation, and waving its horrid hair in the 

wind—but how Linnzeus or Gardiier would clas- 

sify it I know not. 

Petropolis was founded by the jyedecessor 
of the present Emperor, who sought to plant a 
thriving colony here, and with that view im- 
ported several cargoes of Germans, t).. success- 
ors of whom still abide here. But the place 
has not thriven. Its industries and its agricul- | 
ture are at a low ebb. In my rides I notice | 
the ruins of deserted habitations in every direc- | 
tion, 

The summer palace, a very handsome and | 
extensive edifice, is here, but the Imperial 


Court has not been held here for many years. 
The Comte D’Eu, whose wife succeeds to the 
throne on the death cf the Emperor, inhabits 
the palace, at which, with some modifications, 
the state and ceremonies of the Court are ob- 
served. The Duc De Saxe, another son-in-law 
of the Emperor, also resides here, and the diplo- 
matic representatives of all the foreign powers 
have their legations here during the hot season. 
Its climate and facility of access should make 
it one of the most favored resorts in the neigh- 
borhood of the capital, but comparatively few 
persons visit it. There is none of the anima- 
tion and life to be witnessed at the watering- 
places or mountain retreats of North America, 
The single street of shops which the town con- 
tains is a tranquil thoroughfare, delightfully 
free from bustle; and the amount of leisure 
which the shop-keepers have upon their hands 
is more significant of ease than of profit. ‘There 
is a uniform conviction that after the war some- 
thing surprising in the way of growth and pro- 
gress will befall the town. Except, however, as 
a transient refuge from the heat, I do not see 
upon what its anticipated prosperity is to re- 
pose. Its agricultural opportunities are very 
scanty. Little patches of tillage ascend hills 
so steep that they are climbed with difficulty, 
and the reward of the husbandman is at best 
but scanty. There are few manufactures, and 
but little prospect of any. 

Though one can not forebode for it a very 
prosperous or opulent future, it is certainly one 
of the most delightful resorts imaginable. Its 
climate is that of June, and the surrounding 
bloom and verdure are perennial, There are 
mountain peaks, cascades, and forest vales of 
wonderful beauty within easy distance, and ev- 
ery thing to render a rustic sojourn agreeable. 
Its society, though small, is perfectly refined 
and attractive—a circumstance due in a great 
measure to the residence here of the diplo- 
matic corps. The hospitalities of our own 
legation are among the most agreeable mem- 
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ories of my sojourn in the tropics, and it is a 
pleasure to record that our late Minister at the 
Brazilian Court, upon his retirement from that | 
position, brought with him the cordial and af- 
fectionate esteem of all classes of the Brazilian | 
people, from the Emperor and the royal family | 
to the peasants and the charcoal-burners, whom | 
he met in his mountain rides, and among whom 
his venerable white hair and kindly courteous 
face were as well known and as much honored | 
as the Iron Duke’s were in Hyde Park. 

The town is situated in a number of little | 
valleys separated by intervening heights, and | 
only a portion of it is visible at one view. A 
number of mountain streams flow through it, 
and their banks are walled up to a height of 
ten or twelve feet to prevent overflows after 
sudden rain. Even these do not always pro- 
tect the streets from inundation. A single 
hour of rain sometimes raises the water from 
a thin shallow rivulet over its walled barrier, 
and floods the adjacent thoroughfares. My 
barber, a very long Frenchman with very short 
hair, a stubbly mustache, and an empurpled 
proboscis, who always stood behind a picture | 


of the First Napoleon set in a breast-pin, gave 
me the history of one of these floods, which he 
interspersed with much gesticulation and with 
many a “‘god dem.” He, it appears, had fallen 
asleep in his fautewi/, and when he awoke his 
entire estate was either adrift or submerged, 
and himself, the hungry deluge curling about 
him, reduced to the miserable expedient of 
calling for help. It didn’t come, so he blas- 
phemed for a space, and then went to sleep 
again till the flood abated. These streams 
are spanned by many bridges, the balustrades 
of which are painted a bright red, and they 
lend a bizarre and cheerful aspect to the thor- 
oughfares. ‘Trees grow along their banks, and 
in the morning and the afternoon their shade 
affords an agreeable promenade to the citizens. 

Notwithstanding the excellence of the roads, 
there is comparatively little driving or riding, 
I occasionally met the phaeton of the Comte 
D’Eu in the course of my horseback expedi- 
tions, and sometimes the carriage of the great 
Brazilian banker, Maua. If I have chanced 
to meet any other private equipage surpassing 
in dignity the gig or tilbury I do not now re- 
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call it. Nor did I ever meet equestrians in any 
numbers, notwithstanding that the exceilent 
Seftor Tomaso has many saddle-horses of spirit, 
and the rides radiating from the town are as 
attractive as the most exacting tourist could 
desire. Iride often up the Swiss valley, which 
winds away among the mountains at a little 
distance from the town, It is one of the most 
exquisite little mountain idyls conceivable. Its 
dwellers appear to be chiefly Germans, and 
their native industry and thrift expresses itself 
in their gardens and shrubberies, in which their 
cottages are embowered. The love of flowers 
which distinguishes the German people finds 
here the amplest gratification ; and their little 
gardens are garlanded by a wreath of bloom 
not to be matched in colder latitudes, 

In the mountain wildernesses which lie be- 
yond the falls of the Itamarily—one of the 
most beautiful of the innumerable cascades of 
the neighborhood—are the favorite hunting- 
grounds of the Due De Saxe; and this august 
personage is said to be a worthy descendant of 
the stout Tedeschi, who of old hunted the wild 
boar and the stag in the Black Forest and the 
wilderness of Thuringen. There are jaguars, 
and tapirs, and peccaries, and the great ant- 
bear, and wild monkeys, and toucans, and par- 
rots, and other game, in’suflicient abundance 
to allure the sportsman and recompense his 
adventure. Although I had no opportunity 
of joining the chase of these more formidable 
inhabitants of the woods, I enacted some tol- 
erable exploits in the way of bug and butterfly 
hunting, and even went so far as to miss quite 
a number of rare birds which I fired at with 
my pocket-pistol. ‘The facility with which, 
after a little practice, one learns to miss objects 
on the wing or at rest is quite surprising. I 
fired away a good many cartridges, but do not 
remember to have seen any thing drop. The 
consolatory assurance attended each failure that 
I could purchase in the Rue Ouvidor for a few 
millreis stuffed specimens of the birds whose 
lives [had spared. Near the shambles at which 
the animals designed for the market of Petropo- 
lis were slaughtered there were always large 
flocks of vultures or buzzards of horrible tame- 
ness, at which I frequently wished to try a shot, 
but their services as scavengers are deemed so 
salutary that they are by law protected from 
molestation. They brooded upon the trees al- 
most within reach of my riding-whip, sat upon 
the fences or the parapet of the bridges, or 
wheeled lazily in the air, waiting for their ob- 
scene repast. I remember in a field adjacent 
a stately white ox, with wide horns, which I 
thought had a classic look, as if he had recently 
walked out of an hexameter, above which these 
baleful birds used to circle, as if they were 
awaiting his sacrifice. I trust he has escaped 
their attentions, though I suppose their lien upon 
him is sure to be foreclosed some day, 

The provinces of Minas-Gervaes and San 
Paulo are among the most important coffee- 
growing districts of Brazil, and the produce of 





the former, to a considerable extent, passes over 
the Union Industry Road from Juiz de Fora to 
Maua, at which latter place it is transferred to 
boats and forwarded to the capital. Although 
there are other important branches of agricul- 
tural industry, the wealth and prosperity of 
3razil reposes upon her coffee product, as that 
of our Southern States used to do upon cotton, 
The coffee-tree was planted in Brazil in 1754, 
but little more than a century since. As late 
as 1809 the entire yield amounted only to 30,000 
arrobas. At the present time little’ less than 
$50,000,000 are annually received from the cof- 
feecropalone. The coffee-tree bears fruit on an 
average about fifteen years, when it is cut down 
to make room forthe newer growths, The trees 
are grown from the berry or from slips taken 
from the nursery. They are not of great size, 
rarely exceeding ten or twelve feet in height. 
The berry, when ripe, is about the size and 
color of a cherry, and of these a negro can 
gather in a day about thirty pounds, They 
are gathered three times in the year, and spread 
upon pavements where the sunshine, or in case 
of rain, artificial heat, dries the outer pulp, 
which is then removed by machinery, and the 
berry is ready for market. 

The sight of a coffee plantation in its white 
robes of bloom is one of the most enchanting 


imaginable; but its fair investiture passes away 


in a night, and with it the wondrous odor, 
sweeter than Arabian essences, which its evan- 
escent flowers exhale. 

I met during my visit an old neighbor from 
the valley of Wyoming, who had somehow drift- 
ed to the tropics and become a coffee planter, 
from whom I derived much curious informa- 
tion upon the subject of its culture. Unlike 
many of the products of the tropics, it is ac- 
counted to be a sure crop. The cultivator can 
calculate with some certainty upon its yield. 
It has no such enemies as the cotton finds in 
the army worm, and the wheat in rust and 
weevil; nor are the variations of its market 
value as fitful and ruinous as those of many 
other products. The principal obstacle to the 
prosperity of this important interest is in the 
difficulty of access to markets. Had the cost 
of the war with Paraguay been expended in 
opening railways into the interior, it is perhaps 
not extravagant to say that they would in a few 
years have trebled the exports of the empire ; 
and of these coffee is by far the most important 
element. 

Although my sojourn in Petropolis and its 
neighborhood continued for several months, I 
left it with regret. I had grown familiar with 
every mountain road and bridle-path for leagues 
around, and had established an intimacy with 
the adjacent mountains and valleys as complete 
as that which I had with the meadows and hill- 
sides among which I was born. I knew its 
waterfalls and its distant and lonely peaks, and 
though I could never master their language, I 
had come to know its people. Shall I ever for- 
get the shriveled old centenarian, with bright 
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bead-like eyes and a hard like a bird’s claw, of 
whom I used to purchase gloves? She was al- 
ways propped up upon the counter, and her 
merchandise was nearly all within her reach, 
and old as she was her volubility exceeded that 
ofthe parrot. Orthe stout blacksmith, who used 
to pause in his work to greet me with a Boa 
Dios, and under whose doublet ' thought beat 
as stout a heart as that which animated his 
Persian prototype, who hammered his way to 
empire, and whose apron of leather, studded 
with jewels, is still borne in the van of the 
Persian armies? Shall I ever forget the mild 
and learned exile who inhabited a sheltered 
slope of the mountain, and who used, as he 
saw me approaching, to bring me a bowl of 
milk, and courteously entreat me to dismount 
and accept the hospitality of his cottage porch ? 
He had been educated in the great schools, was 
deeply versed in the world’s lore; but for some 
reason, which I did not learn, had hidden him- 
self here among the mountains, where he dwelt 
in a seclusion which was rarely broken. We 
talked of Thomas Aquinas and Tertullian, of 
Zerdusht and Pythagoras, of Basil and Augus- 
tine, of the Arian Schism and the Epistles of 
Phalaris, of the Eikon Basilikon and the Histrio- 
mastix, of Piers Piowman and the Niebelungen, 
of Walter of Aquitaine and the Ballads of Pro- 
vence. Nothing that had taken place in the 
world since the Crusades seemed to excite his 
interest; he loved to talk of the Fathers, of 
Cyril and Ambrose, of Athanasius and Cyprian, 
or Origen and Longinus, I think he must have 
been a student of theology at some time. How 
else should he have retained so ready a familiar- 
ity with the acts of Ephesus and Chalcedon ; 
with the Synods of Dort, of Nice, and Rimini; 
with Monophysites, Sabellians, Eutychians, Jan- 
senists, and Anabaptists? What did he here in 
the mountains with all that strange and curious 
lore of his hidden from the world? Truly I 
know not. But over the wide ocean marches 
I waft him salutations and benedictions, and in- 
voke for him length of days and blessings. I 
shall not soon forget my beggar, the able-bodied 
and half-naked giant, who ever and again in un- 
expected places started up on my road, and ina 
hoarse voice besought alms in the name of the 


Virgin. His words were the words of suppli- | 


cation, but his look was the look of menace. 
He carried a long pilgrim staff, his bare head 


was matted with thick fell of hair, and a kind 


of wild troubled light dwelt in his eyes, as if the 
bells of his mind jangled out of tune. I gen- 
erally threw him a copper coin as I rode by, and 
he came to regard me, I doubt not, as a certain 
source of revenue. 


Nor shall I forget the little group of fruit- | 


sellers, who in the early morning sat clustered 


upon the corner over against the palace, with | 


their stores of fruit arranged round them, and 
of whom I was a constant patron. One of them 
was a very old man with frosted head, who used 
to greet me each morning with a sa!aam of Ori- 
ental profundity, and exhibit to me his little 


store of limes, pitangas, grapes, and the like. 
Another was deformed, and used to hobble 
about upon his hands, and I retain the impres- 
sion that his mangoes ‘vere better than usual. 
I remember the fair and melancholy Dofia, who 
used to sit upon that secluded balcony, half hid- 
den by the myrtles, in the even-tide, and from 
whom, at length, I succeeded in winning a 
wave of the hand and a fluttering gleam of 
white handkerchief. I remember the fat friar, 
who used to walk to and fro beside his garden 
wall, fringed with aloe and epiphytes, and with 
whom, after many days of courteous salutation, 
I used to take a formal pinch of snuff. I re- 
member, also, and with respectful admiration, 
the most reverend and illustrious lord, the Pa- 
pal Internuncio, representative at the Imperial 
Court of his Holiness the Pope, with his grave, 
learned Italian face shaded with the broad hat 
of his rank and order, whom I met in his walks 
almost daily; and with whom, in spite of the 
philological abyss which yawned between us, I 
had occasional opportunities of social inter- 
course, 

Other remembrances which I may not record 
crowd upon me as I close these papers. When 
I finally took my seat upon the stage, just in 
the gray dawn of a March morning, to depart 

| northward, it was with the ardent hope that I 
might revisit a place in which, while I had en- 
joyed so much, there was still so much left to 
enjoy. 


CHANGE. 
Dew fields, where bloom was lately, 


And a silence in the air, 
Save where some bird sedately 
Whistles a note here or there: 


As if, like me, recalling 
| A vision of vanished springs, 
| While the dead leaves floating and falling 


Seem their broken and bruised wings. 


| So lately the fields were growing 
| Into an emerald-green ,; 
| So lately the farmer was sowing 
The long brown furrows between ; 
So lately my heart was singing 
With the birds that began to build, 
With jubilant hope was ringing, 
With jubilant love was filled! 


Now I cry out in my sorrow, 
And no one answers my moan; 
To-morrow will come, and to-morrow 
| Find me and leave me alone. 
| There’s never a spring at whose waking 
My pulses will thrill as before ; 
| Shall a heart sing that is breaking? 
| Were it blessed, it could scarcely do more! 
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CHAPTER X. 
HERE is a proverb which sometimes seems 
amazingly true, that ‘‘ Heaven takes care 
of fools and drunkards.” Can it be for their 


own sake, or is it out of pity for those belong- | 


ing to them, to whom they serve as a sort of 
permanent discipline—the horse-hair shirt and 
nightly scourge which are supposed to contrib- 
ute to the manufacture of saints? And it is 


| 


one of the most mysterious lessons of life that | 


such often is the case; that out of the wicked- 
ness of one half of the world is evolved the 
noble self-devotedness of the other half. 
this should be we know not, and sometimes in 
our ignorance it makes us very angry; but so 
it is, and we can not he!;: seeing it. 

Of a truth, whether he iiimself thought so or 
not, Providence had o!l his life taken pretty 
good care of Edward Sca::lan. His “ good 
luck” followed him siil!. 


yer and doctor—who were also, fortunately, 
the two church-wardens of the parish—it was 
discovered that the rector had been paying his 
curate for salary the whole amount of the small 
living of Ditchley; still no objections were 
made. His was considered so very peculiar a 
case that the laborer was found worthy of his 
hire, and it was cheerfully continued to him. 
Arrangements were made whereby the curate 
should take the entire duty of the parish, until, 
at Mr. Oldham’s death, the living should fall 
in; when—as the patronage of it happened by 
a curious chance to belong to Lady Emma’s 
husband, Mr. Lascelles—there was exceeding 
probability of its being bestowed upon Mr. 
Scanlan. At least, so said Dr. Waters confi- 
dentially to Mrs. Scanlan, and she listened silent- 
ly, with that nervous, pained expression which 
always came upon her anxious face when people 
talked to her about her future or her children’s. 

But for the present things went smoothly 
enough both with her and them; more so than 
for a long time. Impelled by his wife’s influ- 
ence, grateful for the ease with which she had 
got him out of his money difficulty and never 


reproached him with it, or else touched by some | 


conscience-stings of his own concerning Mr. 
Oldham, at the time of the rector’s illness Mr. 
Scanlan behaved so well, was so active, so sym- 
pathetic, so kind, that the whole parish was 
loud in his praise. His sinking popularity rose 
to its pristine level. All the world was amia- 
bly disposed toward him, and toward his hard- 
worked, uncomplaining wife. In the general 


Why | 


opening-up of thiigs people found out Mrs, 
Scanlan’s private relations with Priscilla Nunn. 
The ladies of her acquaintance, who had worn 
| her mended lace and bought her beautiful mus- 
lin embroidery, so far from looking down upon 
her, rather honored her for it; and, with the 
warm, good heart of country gentlewomen, 
patronized Priscilla’s shop till Mrs. Scanlan 
had more work than she could do. 

Also, when another secret mysteriously came 
to light, probably through the curate’s own gar- 
rulousness, and it was whispered abroad that 
Mr. Scanlan had greatly hampered himself by 
going surety for a friend—a most talented, ami- 
able, but temporarily unfortunate friend (which 


| 
} 
| 


| was the poetical version that reached Wren’s 


When, on Mr. Old- | 
ham’s private affairs being laid open to his law- | 


| 





Nest)—the sympathy of these dear innocent 
country people rose to such a height that when 
somebody proposed subscribing a purse as a 
delicate testimony of their respect for their 
curate, it was soon filled to the amount of sixty 
pounds. Thereto was added a gown and cas- 
sock, a Bible and Prayer-book—all of which 
were presented to Mr. Scanlan with great éclat. 


And he acknowledged the gift in an address so 
| long and effective that, yielding to general en- 


treaty, he had it printed—at his own expense 
of course—and distributed gratis throughout 
the county. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Scanlan sat at home at 
Wren's Nest, sewing at her lace and embroid- 


ery more diligently than ever, for it was not 


unnecessary. All these glories without doors 
did not provide any additional comforts within 
—at least none that were perceptible—so great 
was the increase of expenses. Dazzled by 
the excitement of his new position, his vanity 
tickled, his sense of importance increased by 
being now ‘‘ monarch of all he surveyed” in the 
large and increasing parish of Ditchley, Mr. 
Scanlan launched out more and more every 
day, and was every day less amenable to his 
wife’s gentle reasonings. Not that he openly 
contradicted her: indeed, when differences oc- 
curred, he continually allowed that her way was 
the right way; but he never followed it, and 
never lacked excuses for not following it— 
the good of the parish, the good of the family, 
his position as a clergyman, and so on. He 
was not honest enough to say he did a thing 
because he ked to do it, but always found 
some roundabout reason why it was advisable 
to do it; at which, finally, Josephine only 
came to smile without replying one single word. 
Women learn in time, out of sheer hopeless- 
ness, these melancholy hypocrisies. 
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Meanwhile the curate’s money “ burned a 
hole in his pocket,” as Bridget expressed it— 
a bigger hole every day; and had it not been 
for his wife’s earnings, the family must often 
have run very short—the family, which, be- 
sides the younger four, comprised now a great 
tall youth, almost a young man, and a girl, 
small and pale, plain and uninteresting—but 
yet a growing-up maiden, on the verge of wo- 
manhood—more of a woman, in precocity of 
heart and feeling, than many of the young la- 
dies of Ditchley now ‘‘come out,” and even 
engaged to be married. But there was no 
coming out and no sweet love episode for poor 
little Adrienne. Her mother, locking at her, 
felt sure she would be an oid maid, and was 
glad she saw no one she was likely to care for, 
so as to wound her tender heart with any un- 
fortunate attachment; for the child was of an 
imaginative nature, just one of those girls who 
are apt to fall in love—innocently as hope- 
lessly ; and never get over it as long as they 
live. So, if she ever thought of the matter 
at all, Josephine was thankful that her girl, 
shut up in her quiet obscurity, was safe so 
far. 

César was different. About him she had no 
end of anxieties, He was a manly, precocious 
boy; full of fun, keen in his enjoyment of life ; 
rough a little, though his innate gentlemanhood 
kept him from ever being coarse. Still, in 
spite of her care, his frank, free, boyish nature 
inclined him to be social, and he caught the 
tone of his associates. He was growing up to 
manhood with a strong provincial accent, and 
a gauche provincial manner, much more like 
the shop-boys, bankers’ clerks, and lawyers’ 
apprentices of Ditchley, than the last descend- 
ant of the long race of De Bougainville. 

It might have been a weakness, but she 
clung to it still—this poor woman, to whom the 
glories,of her ancestry were now a mere dream 
sy of the noble line which had upheld 
for centuries that purest creed of aristocracy— 
that “all the sons were brave, and all the 
daughters virtuous.” Now, indeed, it was lit- 
tle more than a fairy tale, which she told to 
her own sons and daughters in the vague hope 
of keeping alive in them the true spirit of no- 
bility which had so shone out in their fore- 
fathers, Nevertheless, she felt bitterly how cir- 
cumstances were dead against her poor chil- 
dren, and how it would be almost a miracle if 
she could keep their heads above water, and 
bring them up to be any thing like gentlemen 
and gentlewomen. 

Her husband seemed very indifferent to the 
matter. Indeed, after listening for some time, 
very impatiently, to her arguments that they 
should make some sacrifice in order to send 
César to college, he negatived the whole ques- 
tion. It did not affect him personally, and 
therefore assumed but small dimensions in his 
mind. He seldom saw César except on Sun- 
days, when it rather annoyed him to have such 
a big fellow, taller than himself, calling him 
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father. As he said one day to Josephine, ‘ it 
made one look so old.” 

And all this while the poor old rector lay 
in his shut-up room, or was dragged slowly up 
and down the paths of his pretty garden, a 
melancholy spectacle, which gradually the peo- 
ple about him and his sympathizing parishion- 
ers grew so accustomed to that it ceased to 
affect them. Satisfied that he had every alle- 
viation of his condition that wealth could sup- 
ply, they left him to be taken care of by his 
faithful old servants until should come the hap- 
py release ; at first looked forward to continu- 
ally, but gradually becoming less imminent. 
Even Lady Emma—his most affectionate and 
nearest friend, though only a third or fourth 
cousin—after coming from Vienna to Ditchley, 
and staying a few days, returned, scarcely ex- 
pecting to see him alive again. Yet he lin- 
gered—one year—a year and a half, in much 
the same state; partially conscious, it was sup- 
posed, but able neither to speak nor to move. 
He ate, drank, and slept, however—passively, 
but peacefully as a child; his eyes were often 
as sharp and as bright as ever, and the work- 
ings of his countenance showed considerable 
intelligence, but otherwise his life was a total 
blank. Death itself seemed to have forgotten 
him. 

Mrs. Scanlan went to see him every Sunday 
—her leisure day, and her husband’s busiest 
one, which fact made less apparent the inevi- 
table necessity which she soon discovered, that 
she must pay her visits alone. From the first 
appearance of his curate at the rector’s bed- 
side, Mr. Oldham had testified so strong a re- 
pugnance to his company that it was necessary 
to invent all sorts of excuses—thankfully enough 
received by Mr. Scanlan—to keep him away, 
And so the formal condolatory visits, and sick- 
room prayers—spiritual attentions which Mr, 
Scanlan paid, because he thought people would 
expect him to pay, to his rector—were tacitly 
set aside, or took place only at the longest in- 
tervals that were consistent with appearances. 

However, in all societies he testified the ut- 
most feeling, assured the parishioners that his 
‘‘dear and excellent friend” was quite ‘‘ pre- 
pared.” Once, when this question was put to 
Mrs. Scanlan, she was heard to answer “that 
if not prepared already, she thought it was 
rather late to begin preparations for death 
now; and that for her part she considered liv- 
ing was quite as important, and as difficult, as 
dying.” Which remark was set down as one 
of the “extraordinary” things Mrs. Scanlan 
sometimes said—confirming the doubt whether 
she was quite the pleasant person that she used 
to be. 

Her pleasantness—such as it was—she kept 
for Mr. Oldham’s sick-chamber; where the old 
man lay in his sad life-in-death all day long. 
He was very patient, ordinarily; suffered no 
pain; and perhaps his long, lonely life made 
him more submissive to that perpetual solitude, 
which for him had begun even before the im- 
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JOSEPHINE AND TUE RECTOR. 


He seemed always 
She talked to him, 


prisonment of the grave. 


glad to see Mrs. Scanlan. 


though not much—it was such a mournful mon- 


ologue to carry on—still he would look inter- 


ested, and nod his head, and try to mumble | 


out his uncertain words in reply. She read to 
him, which he always enjoyed immensely. She 
too; since it was the first time for many years | 
that she had had leisure for reading, or con- 
sidered it right to make for herself that leisure. 


But now she did it not for herself; and it was | 


astonishing how many books she got through, 
and what a keen enjoyment she had of them. 
And sometimes she would simply bring her 
work and sit beside him, telling him any thing 
which came into her head—the news of the 
parish, her children’s doings and sayings; to 
which latter he always listened with pleasure ; 
and she had now no hesitation in talking about 
them. Whatever the future might be, it was 
settled by this time. Pride and delicacy were 
alike needless: the poor helpless old man could 
alter nothing now. So she lay passive on her 
oars and tided down -with the stream. After 
Mr. Oldham’s illness there came a season of 
un-yonted peace for poor Mrs. Scanlan. 

But it was a false peace—impossible to last 
very long. 

There is another proverb—I fear I am fond 
of proverbs—“ Set a beggar on horseback and 
he will ride to the devil.” Now, without lik- 
ening Mr, Scanlan to a beggar, or accusing him 
of that dangerous equestrian exercise, there is 
no doubt he was one of the many men who are 


| much safer walking on foot. That is, too great 
| liberty was not good for him, He did better 
as the poor curate—limited by his prescribed 
| line of duties, and steadied by the balance- 
weight of his sagacious old rector—than when 
| he was left to himself, responsible to nobody, 

land with the whole parish on his hands. He 
was not a good man of business, being neither 
accurate nor methodical. Clever he might be; 
| but a clever man is not necessarily a wige man. 
Ere long he began doing a good many foolish 
things. 

Especially with reference to one favorite béte 
noire he had—Puseyism, as it began to be call- 
ed. <A clergyman with these proclivities had 
settled in the next parish, and attempted vari- 
ous innovations —choir-singing, altar-decora- 
ting, daily services—which had greatly attract- 
ed the youth of Ditchley. They ran after the 
High-Church vicar, just as once their prede- 
cessors had run after the young Evangelical 
curate, which the old Evangelical curate did 
not like at all. 

Mr. Scanlan’s congregation fell from him, 
which irritated his small vanity to the last de- 
gree. He tried various expedients to lure them 
back—a new organ, a Dorcas Society, a fancy 
bazar—all those religious dissipations which 
often succeed so well in a country community 
which \ happens to have plenty of money and 
nothing to do—but the errant sheep would not 
be recalled. At length, maddened by his rival's 
successes, and by the beautiful new church that 





was being built for him, a brilliant thought 
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struck Mr. Scanlan that he would try building |, So large that the children themselves no- 
too. The old school-house, coeval with the | ticed them. It was useless to keep up the high 
parish church of Ditchley, wanted repairs sad- | ideal of paternal perfection, which is the salva- 
ly. He proposed to pull it down and erect a | tion of a family; the blessed doctrine that the 
new one, of commodious size and Gothic de- | father can do no wrong; that he must be obeyed, 
sign, a great deal finer and more expensive | because he would never exact any obedience 
than the obnoxious church. that was not for the child’s good; must be 
This idea restored all his old animation and | loved, because he loves so dearly every member 
sanguine energy. He brought down an archi- | of his household. Indeed, these young people 
tect from London, and went round the parish | sharply criticised, secretly or openly, their fa- 
with him, plan in hand, collecting subscriptions. | ther’s motives and actions, and continually 
And Ditchley still keeping up its old spirit of | made out of them excuses for their own short- 
generosity, these came in so fast that a goodly | comings. ‘‘Oh, papa says so-and-so, and no- 
sum was soon laid up in the Ditchiey bank, in | body blames him ;” ‘* Papa told me to do such 
the combined names of the architect and the | and such things, so of course I must do them ;” 
treasurer, who was, of course, the Reverend | until Mrs, Scanlan was almost driven wild by 
Edward Scanlan. A very simple transaction, | the divided duty of wife and mother—a position 
which, of course, nobody inquired into; and/so maddening that I should think a woman 
even Mrs, Scanlan was scarcely cognizant of | could hardly keep her senses in it, save by 
the fact. Indeed, her husband had rather | steadily fixing her eyes upward, on a higher 
kept her in the dark as to the whole matter; | duty than either, that which she owes to her 
it pleased him to do it all himself, and to say|God. But, for many a year, He who reveals 
with a superior air that ‘‘ women knew nothing | Himself by the title of “the Father,” and the 
of business.” promise, ‘I will be an husband unto you,” had 
But presently, top-heavy with his success, he | veiled Himself from her in the clouds and dark- 
became a little difficult to deal with at home, | ness generated by her mortal lot, which was 
and prone to get into petty squabbles abroad— | such a daily mockery of both these names. 
womanish squabbles, if I may malign my sex She herself was cruelly conscious how much 
by using the adjective. But I have seen as | she was changed, and how rapidly changing ; 
much spite, as much smallness, among men as | growing callous to pain, indifferent to pleasure, 
among any women, only they were men who | even that of her children ; neglectful of her ap- 
had lost all true manliness by becoming con- pearance and theirs; allowing her household 
ceited egotists, wrapped up in self, and blind | to sink into those untidy ways, so abhorrent to 
to any merit save their own. When these | inbred refinement, which mark the last de- 
happen to be fathers of families, how the do- | spondency of poverty. The bright energy with 
mestic bark is ever guided with such a steers-| which she used to preach to Bridget and the 
man at the helm, God knows! Nothing saves | children on the subject of clean faces and clean 
it from utter shipwreck, unless another hand | clothes, order, neatness, and prettiness—since 
quietly takes the rudder, and, strong in wo- | no narrowness of means warranted a family in 
man’s invisible strength, though with stream-| living in a daily muddle, like pigs in a sty— 
ing eyes and bleeding heart, steers the vessel | all this was quite gone. She rarely complain- 
on. ed and never scolded. Toward her husband, 
So had done, or had tried to do, against many | above all, she was falling into that passive state 
cross currents and dangerous shoals, poor Jose- | of indifference, sadder than either grief or an- 
phine Scanlan. But now her difficulties in-| ger. She took little interest in his affairs, and 
creased so much that sometimes her numbed | | Seldom asked him any questions about them. 
hand almost failed in its task; the very stars | Where was the use of it, when she could place 
grew dim above her; every thing seemed | no reliance on his answ ers? 
wrapped in a dim fog, and she herself as far Oftentimes, with a bitter joy, she thought 
from land as ever. how much wiser Mr. Oldham had been than 
Hitherto, though, as before hinted, Mr. Scan- | she in pledging to keep the secret; and how 
lan had hung up his fiddle at his own door, he | well it was that she still retained it; if, indeed, 
had always played satisfactorily at his neigh- | there were any secret to retain. That, until the 
bors’. But now he did not get on quite so well | rector’s death, she could not possibly discover. 
with them as formerly. There broke out in him | He must have made his will, but in whose pos- 
a certain quarrelsomeness, supposed by Saxons | session it was, or whether any body was aware 
to be a peculiarly Hibernian quality, and per- | of its contents, she knew no more than that oft- 
haps it is, with the lowest type of Irish charac- | en appealed to personage, the man in the moon, 
ter. He was always getting into hot water, and | who seemed to have as much influence over 
apparently enjoying the bath, as if it washed | | her destiny as any thing else, or any body ei- 
away a dormant irritability, which his wife had | ther, in heaven or earth. She felt herself drift- 
never noticed in him before. Now she did, and | ing along in blind chance, not knowing from 
wondered at it a little, till she grew accustomed | day to day what would happen, or what she 
to it, as to many other faults in him, which, like | ought to do. 
notches in the bark of a tree, grew larger and Often, when returning home from her even- 
uglier year by year. | ing visits to Mr. Oldham, she wished she had 
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never heard from him one word about his mon- | 
ey or its destination—that she had struggled | 
on patiently, as a poor curgie’s wife, and made 
her boys little butchers or bakers, and her girls 
milliners or school-teachers, to earn an honest 
livelihood by the sweat of their brow. Then 
again, in her passionate ambition for them, she 
felt that to realize this fortune, to give them all | 
they wanted and make them all she desired | 
them to be, she would have “sold her soul to | 
the devil,” had that personage appeared to her, | 
as he did to Doctor Faustus and other tempted 
souls, She could understand thoroughly the 
old wives’ tales about persons bewitched or 
possessed ; sometimes she felt Satan almost as 
near to her as if he had started out of a bush 
on the twilight common, and confronted her in 
the visible likeness of the Prince of the power 
of the air—hoofs, horns, tail, and all. 

Thus time went on, and it was already two 
years since Mr. Oldham’s attack; yet still no 
kind angel of death had appeared to break with 
merciful touch his fetters of flesh, and lift him, 
a happy new-born soul, out of this dreary world 
into the world everlasting. And still to the 
much-tried mother remained unsolved the mys- 
tery of life, more difficult, as she had once tru- 
ly said, than dying; and she knew not from 
week to week either what she onght to do, or 
how she should do it—above all, with regard 
to her children. 

They were growing up fast; César being 
now a tall youth of sixteen; very handsome, 





with the high aquiline features and large-limb- 
ed frame of his Norman ancestors; not clever | 
exactly—Louis was the clever one among the | 
boys—but sensible, clear-headed, warm-heart- 
ed; with a keen sense of right and wrong, 
which he acted upon in a somewhat hard and 


fierce fashion, not uncommon in youth. But 
in this his mother rather encouraged than con- 
demned him. Any harshness of principle was 
better to her than that fatal laxity which had 
been, and continued to be, the bane of her do- 
mestic life. 

César and his father were cast in such a to- 
tally opposite mould, that, as years advanced, 
they naturally divided further and further. 
Both were very much out of the house, and, 
when they met within it, they kept a polite 
neutrality. Still sometimes domestic jars oc- 
curred ; and one great source of irritation was 
the father’s extreme anxiety that his son’s school- 
days should end, and he should begin to earn his 
own living. Of course, as he reasoned, a poor 
curate’s sons could not expect their father to do 
more than give them a respectable education. 
The rest they must do for themselves. 

** Yes,” their mother would say, when the 
question was argued, and say no more—how 
could she? Only she contrived to stave off the 
evil day as long as possible; and keep César 
steadily at his studies in the grammar-school, 
which was a very good school in its way, till 
something turned up. 

At last, unfortunately, something did turn 





up. Mr. Scanlan came home one night in high 
satisfaction ; the manager of Ditchley bank hay- 
ing offered to take César as junior clerk with a 
salary of a few shillings a week. 

Josephine stood aghast. Not that she ob- 
jected to her boy’s earning his living, but she 
wished him first to get an education that would 
fit him for doing it thoroughly and well, and 
make him equal for any chances of the future, 
particularly that future to which she still clung, 
as at least a possibility. But here, as on every 
hand, she was stopped by her sore secret, ; 

“It is a kind offer,” said she, hesitatingly, 
**and perhaps we may think of it when—when 
the boy has quite finished his education—” 

“Finished his education! What more edu- 
cation can he get? You surely don’t keep up 
that silly notion of his going to college? Why, 
that is only for lads whose parents are wealthy 
—heirs to estates, and so on.” 

* What does my boy say himself about the 
matter? He is old enough to have a voice in 
his own future.” And Josephine turned to her 
son, who stood sullen and silent. 

“No; children should never decide for them- 
selves,” said Mr. Scanlan, harshly. ‘ You are 
talking, my dear wife, as if we were people of 
property, when in our circumstances the princi- 
pal object ought to be to get the boys off our 
hands as quickly as possible.” 

‘*Get our boys off our hands!” 

‘* Exactly ; let them maintain themselves and 
cease to be a burden on their father. Why, that 
big fellow there eats as much as a man, and his 
tailor’s bill is nearly as heavy as my own. I 
should be only too glad to see him paying it 
himself.” 

**So should I, father,” said the boy, bitterly. 

‘*Then why don’t you jump at once at the 
chance, and say you will go to the bank ?” 

**Do you wish to go? Answer honestly, my 
son. Would you like to be a bank clerk ?” 

‘No, mother, I shouldn't,” said César, stur- 
dily. ‘‘ And what’s more, as I told papa while 
we were walking home, I won't be one, and 
nobody shall make me.” 

*T’ll make you!” cried Mr. Scanlan, furious- 
y- 

” César curled his lips a little—“I think, fa- 
ther, if I were you I wouldn’t attempt to try.” 

There was nothing disrespectful in the boy’s 
manner; if it expressed any thing, it was sim- 
ple indifference ; César evidently did not think 
it worth while to quarrel with his father ; and, 
tamed by the perfectly courteous tone, and 
perhaps scarcely hearing the words, the fa- 
ther seemed to hesitate at quarreling with his 
son, They stood face to face, César leaning 
over his mother’s chair, and she clasping secret- 
ly with a nervous, warning clasp the hand which 
he had laid upon her shoulder. A father and 
son more unlike each other could hardly be. 
Such differences nature does make, and often 
the very circumstances of education and early 
association that would seem to create similari- 
ty prevent it. One extreme produces another. 
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** César,” whispered his mother, “ you must 
not speak in that way to papa and me. Tell 
us plainly what you desire, and we will do our 
best to accomplish it.” 

‘*Papa knows my mind. I told it to him 
this evening,” said the boy, carelessly. ‘I’m 
ready to earn my living; but I won’t earn it 
among those snobs in the Ditchley bank.” 

“How snobs? They are all the sons of re- 
spectable people, and very gentlemanly-looking 
young fellows,” said the father. ‘* Quite as well 
dressed as you.” 

“Very likely; I don’t care much for my 
clothes. But I do care for having to do with gen- 
tlemen; and they’re not gentlemen. Mamma 
wouldn’t think they were.” 

“Why rot?” 

“They drink; they smoke; they swear; 
they idle about and play billiards. I don’t like 
them, and I won’t be mixed up with them. 
Find me something else, some honest, hard 
work, and I'll do it; but that I won't do, and 
so I told you.” 

And César, drawing himself up to his full 
height, fixed his honest eyes—his mother’s eyes 
—full on “the author of his being,” as poets 
and moralists would say—implying in that fact 
a claim to every duty, every sacrifice. True 
enough when the author of a child’s existence 
has likewise been the origin of every thing that 
ennobles, and brightens, and makes existence 
valuable. Not otherwise. 

** My son,” said his mother, anxiously inter- 
fering, ‘how comes it that you know so much 
about these clerks at the bank? You have 
never been there ?” 

“Oh yes, I have; many times, on papa’s 
messages.” 

“What messages ?” 

César hesitated. 

**T meant to have told you, my dear,” said 
his father, hastily, ‘‘only it concerned a matter 
in which you take so little interest. And it is 
quite separate from your bank account—and 
you know I am very glad you should draw and 
cash all our checks yourself, because then you 
know exactly how the money goes.” 

** What does all this mean ?” said Mrs. Scan- 
lan, wearily. ‘‘ Money, money—nothing but 
money. I am sick of the very sound of the 
word,” 

**So am I too, my dearest wife; and there- 
fore I never mention it. These were merely 
parish matters—money required in the school, 
which I have once or twice sent César to get 
for me.” 

“Once or twice, father! Why, I have been 
to the bank every week these two months! I 
have fetched out for you—one—two, let me 
see, it must be nearly two hundred and fifty 
pounds,” 

** You are an excellent arithmetician ; would 
have made your fortune as a banker,” said the 
father; and patted his son on the shoulder in 
a conciliatory manner. ‘‘ But do not bother 
your mother with’ all this. As I told you, she 














is a woman, and you and I are men; we ought 
not to trouble her with any business matters.” 

“No, I'll never trouble her more than I can 
help,” said the boy, fondly. ‘* But indeed, 
mamma asked me a direct question, and to put 
her off would have been as bad as telling her a 
lie.” 

“Yes, my son,” said Josephine, with a gasp, 
almost of agony. low was she ever to steer 
her course? how keep this lad in the right way 
—the straight and narrow road—while his fa- 
ther— 

Mr. Scanlan looked exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. He avoided the countenances of both 
wife and son. He began talking rapidly and 
inconsequently—about the school-building and 
the responsibility it was, and the great deal he 
had to do, with nobody to help him. 

‘*For, my dear, as a clergyman’s wife, you 
know you are no help to me whatever. You 
never visit; you take no position in the par- 
ish; you inquire about nothing; you hear no- 
thing.” 

**T shall be glad to hear,” said Josephine, 
rousing herself, with a faint dread that she had 
let matters go too far, that there were things it 
would be advisable she should hear. ‘‘ For in- 
stance, this money the boy spoke of—I suppose 
it was wanted for the school-house, to pay the 
architect or builder. Have you, then, nearly 
finished your building ?” 

“* Why, the walls are so low I can jump over 
them still, as Remus did over the walls of 
Rome,” said César, laughing; but his father 
turned away, scarlet with confusion. 

**T won’t be criticised and catechised, before 
my own son too,” said he, angrily. ‘César! 
go to bed at once.” 

The boy looked surprised, but still prepared 
to depart; kissed his mother, and said good- 
night to his father; politely, if not very affec- 
tionately—Mr. Scanlan’s fondling days with his 
children had been long done. 

“Shall you want me to take that message to 
Mr. Langhorne, father? I'm ready to fetch 
and carry as much as ever you like. Only I 
thought I heard you tell somebody that the 
money subscribed was untouched. What am I 
to say if he asks me about the £250 you had ?” 

César might not have meant it—probably, 
shrewd boy as he was, he did not as yet see 
half-way into the matter—but quite uncon- 
sciously he fixed upon his father those intense 
dark eyes, and the father cowered before them. 

** Hold your tongue, you goose ; what do you 
know about business?” said he, sharply; and 
then César woke up to another fact—to more 
facts than it was fitting a boy of his age should 
begin studying and reasoning upon; especially 
with regard to his own father. . 

As for the mother, she looked from one to 
the other of them—these two men; for César 
was fast growing into a man, with all manly 
qualities rapidly developing in mind as in body 
—looked, and shivered; shivered down to the 
very core of her being. God had laid upon her 
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the heaviest burden He can lay upon a woman. 
She had lived to see her husband stand self- | 
convicted before the son she had borne to him. 
Convicted—of what ? 
It was quite true she had taken little interest 
in this school-building ; she hardly knew why, 
except that her interest in every thing seemed | 


to have died out very much of late: a dull pas- | 


sive indifference to life and all its duties had 
come over her. 
projects which never resulted in any thing. She 
did not believe this would, and thought little 
about it; 
her more through her neighbors than her hus- 


And Edward had so many | 


indeed, the mere facts of it reached | 


Few men could have looked less like a hero, 
| and more like a whipped hound, than Edward 
Scanlan at this moment. 

‘*My dear,” said he, rising and lighting his 
candle, ‘don’t you think you had better go to 
bed? It is late enough,” 

**T could not sleep,” she said, irritably. She 
was often irritable now—inwardly at least, and 
| sometimes it showed outside, for she was not 
exactly an “‘amiable” woman. There was a 
sound, healthy sweetness in her at the core, but 
she was like a fruit that has never been proper- 
ly shone upon, never half ripened; she set a 
man’s teeth on edge sometimes, as she did just 


| 
} 


band, who seemed very jealous of her interfer- 
ence in the matter. When his first enthusiasm 
had ceased, and the subscriptions were all col- | | 
lected and plac ed in the bank, he gave up talk-| ‘‘ Edward,” looking him full in the face, and 
ing and thinking about it. trying a plan—a very piteous plan—of finding 
But now she must think and inquire too, for out the truth by letting him suppose she knew 
it had appeared before her suddenly, and in a | it already, ‘‘ you have been doing, I fear, a very 
new and alarming light. The money which | dangerous thing— drawing out for your own 
Mr. Scanlan had drawn out, evidently not for | uses the money that was meant for your new 
business purposes, whose money was it, and school. When the architect and builder come 
what had he done with it? to be paid, what shall you do? They will say 
He had said truly that she managed all the | you have stolen it.’ : 
household finances now. He left them to her, This was putting the thing so plainly, and in 
it was less trouble; and she had contrived to| such a brief, matter-of-fact way, that it quite 
make ends meet—even including two journeys | startled Edward Scanlan. His look of intense 
to London, which he said were necessary; and | surprise, and even horror, was in one sense al- 
to which she consented more readily, seeing | most a relief to his wife; it showed that, what- 
Mr. Summerhayes was not there. The artist | ever he had done, it was with no deliberately 
had found England too hot to hold him, and | guilty intention. 
disappeared permanently to Rome. No fear | “Bless my life, Josephine, what are you talk- 
therefore of his further influence over that weak | ing about? If I have taken some of the mone v, 
facile nature, with whom it was a mere chance | | Iwas obliged, for I ran so short in London, and 
which influence was uppermost. Except for|I did not like to come to you for more, you 
one thing—and the wife thanked God all her | would have scolded me so; if I did draw a hun- 
days for that : Edward Scanlan’s pleasures were | dred or so, of course I shall replace it before it 
never criminal. But what had he wanted that | is wanted. The accounts will not be balanced 
money for, and how had he spent it ? Painful | for three months ; 2t.’ 
as the question was, she must ask it. To let | ** And then ?” 
such a thing go uninquired into might be most{ “Oh, by then something is sure to turn up. 
dangerous. | Please don’t bother me—I have been bothered 
When her boy was gone she sat silent, think-| enough. But, after all, if this was in your mind 
ing how best she could arrive at the truth. For | —one of the endless grudges you have against 
it was always necessary to arrive at it by a sad- | your husband—I am rather glad you have 
ly ingenious approximation; the direct truth | spoken out. Why didn’t you speak out long 
her husband had never told her in his life. ago? it would have made things much easier 
Even now he glanced at the door, as if on any | for me.” 
excuse he would be glad to escape. But at Easier, and for him! Ease, then, was all 
eleven o'clock on a wet night even the most |he thought of? The actual dishonesty he 
hen-pecked husband would scarcely wish to | had committed, and its probable consequences, 
run away. seemed to touch him no more than if he had 
A hen-pecked husband! How we jest over | been an ignorant child. To appeal to him in 
the word, and d=spise the man to whom we ap- | the matter of conscience was idle ; he apreared 
ply it. But do we ever consider what sort of | to have no idea that he had done wrong 
a man he is, and must necessarily be? A cow- But his wife realized doubly both the erring 
ard—since only a coward would be afraid of a | act and its inevitable results. Now, at last, 
womah, be she good or bad; a domestic traitor | | she not merely trembled and rebelled, but stood 
and hypocrite, whose own weakness sinks him | literally aghast at the prospect before her, at 
into what is perhaps his safest condition—that | | the sort of man to whom her future was linked, 
of a slave. If men knew how we women—all | | whom she had so ignorantly made her husband 
honest and womanly women—scorn slaves and | and the father of her children. In marrying, 
worship heroes, they would blame not us but | how little do women consider this—and yet it 
themselves, when they are “ hen-pecked.” is not wrong, but right to be considered. The 


now. ‘‘ How you can sleep, with that matter 
on your mind, I can not imagine.” 
** What matter, my dear?” 
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father of their children—the man from whom] ‘I did not call you so. I believe you would 
their unborn darlings may inherit hereditary | not steal—intentionally; and you are far too 
vices, and endure hereditary punishments— | simple for a scoundrel. But every body will 


viewed in this light, I fear many a winning | not make that distinction. If a man uses for 
lover would be turned—and righteously—from | himself a sum of which he *s only treasurer, and 


a righteous woman’s door. | it is public money, the public considers it theft, 
But it was too late now for Josephine: her | and he will be tried for embezzlement.” 
lot had long been fixed. All that she could Her husband had sometimes called her 


do was to exercise the only power she had over | ‘‘ Themis,” and not unlike that stern goddess 
her husband to show him what he had done, | she looked, as she stood over the frightened 
and the danger of doing it; to terrify him, if | man, growing more and more frightened every 
no other means availed, into truthfulness and | minute, for he knew his wife never spoke at 
honesty. | random, or merely for effect—as he did. 

‘*Edward,” said she, ‘‘nothing will make ** How can you say such things to me, Jose- 
things easy for you. It is useless to disguise | phine? But I don't believe them. They are 
the plain fact. You can not replace that mon- | not true,”’ 


ey; you have none of your own wherewith to **Then ask Mr, Langhorne—ask any lawyer 
replace it. And if when the bills for the school- | —any commonly honest man.” 
building fall due, it is found that you have made Bhd How dare I ask ?” 


‘* That proves the truth of my words. If you 


away with the money that was to pay them, 
had done nothing wrong, you would dare.” 


your act will be called by a very ugly name— 

embezzlement.” Her tone, so quiet and passionless, struck 
Poor Edward Scanlan almost started from | him with more dread than any storm of anger. 

his chair. ‘You are joking—only joking! | He felt convince” ! is wife was right. An over- 

Bat it is a very cruel joke, to call your husband | whelming fear ..me over him. 

a thief and a scoundrel.” ‘* Suppose it were true, suppose I could not 
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put this money back in time, and all were to | 


come out, what would happen ?” 

*¢ You would be sent to prison, tried, perhaps 
transported.” 

“Oh, Josephine! And you can look at me 
and say such things—me, your own husband! 
Can’t you help me? Have you already for- 
saken me ?” 

Quite overwhelmed, he threw himself across 
her knees, like one of the children, and burst 
into a paroxysm of childish weeping. 

Poor Josephine! Whatcouldshe do? Only 
treat him as a child—her miserable husband : 
soothe him and caress him in a pitying, mother- 
ly sort of way, not attempting either reproach- 
es or reasonings, for both were equally hope- 
less. Evidently, what he had done had never 
till now presented itself to him in its true as- 
pect; and when it did so, he was confounded 
by the sight. He lay, actually shaking with 
terror, muttering, ‘‘I shall be sent to prison— 
I meant no harm, yet I shall be sent to prison. 
And I shall die there, I know I shall; and you 
will be left a widow—a widow, Josephine, do 
you hear ?”—with many other puerile moans, 
which she listened to without heeding much. 
Once or twice, with a sudden recoil of feeling, 


she looked keenly at him, to discern if possible | 


how much of his agony of fear and contrition 
was real ; 
much only fear. 

Edward Scanlan was too weak to be a scoun- 
drel, at least a deliberate one. 


conscious sinners, perhaps, do the most harm 
after all, because you can use none of the or- 


dinary weapons against them. 


but a man who cries ‘‘ peccavi” to all you have 


to urge against him, who is ready to plead | 


guilty to all the sins in the Decalogue, and 


commit them again to-morrow—against such a 


one what chance have you ? 

Mrs. Scanlan had none. To-night it was | 
useless to say another word; it would be like | 
striking a man that was down. Ali she could | 
do was to calm her husband's violent agitation 


—to get him to bed as quickly as possible, and | 


then to watch by him till he fell asleep, which 


he did soon enough, holding fast by his wife’s | 


hand. 

Wretched wife! forlorn mother! Heaven 
and earth seemed leagued against her, as she 
sat for.hours in that dull calm—alive to all 
which had happened or might happen — yet 
bound by a temporary spell, which made it all | 
unreal, She sat, the only creature awake in | 
the house; and scarcely stirred until dawn | 
broke over those smooth, low hills, every out- 
line of which she now knew so well—the hills 
behind which lay the invisible sea which round- 
ed that smiling France whence her forefathers 
came. 
she in her heart. 

Ah! not here, not here in this dimly seen, 
imperfect life, must any of us expect to find 
the complete answer te that question. 


or how much was contrition, and how | 
But your un- | 


Yau can de-| 
fend yourself against a straightforward villain ; | 


** Why, oh why was I ever born!” cried | 


CHAPTER XI. 


In spite of her long knowledge of her hus- 
band’s character, Mrs, Scanlan had expected— 
blindly expected—that after last night he would 
wake up fully alive to his position, amenable to 
reason, and glad to be helped, even if he could 
not help himself, But no; he shirked it all, 
He rose, after a good night's sleep, as if nothing 
were amiss, avoided every allusion to unpleas- 

| ant things, and all chance of private conversa- 

tion with his wife, ate a hearty breakfast, and 
then set off for a walk, taking César with him: 
evidently—this companionship of father and son 
being very unusual—in order to avoid César’s 
talking with his mother at home. 

When Josephine perceived this her heart 
hardened. The tenderness which had come 

| over her during the heavy watches of the night, 
when she sat by the sleeping man, and tried to 
remember that he was her husband, and she 
must save him, if possible, from the result of 
his own folly—to call it by no worse name— 
this softness dried up; her spirit changed with- 
in her; and the plans she had formed, the sac- 
rifices she had contemplated for his sake, seem- 

| ed but wasted labor, love thrown away. 

At dinner-time Mr. Scanlan did not return, 
but César did, apparently of his own accord. 
He had not been to school, but had been oc- 
cupied in delivering various notes for his father 
—‘ begging letters,” he had overheard them 
called in one drawing-room, while waiting in 
the hall—and the proud lad had gone home 
burning ,with indignation, which he tried hard 
not to let his mother see. 
|  ** Why should papa ‘ beg ?’” said he; ‘‘ espe- 
| cially money—and I know it was money , for I 
had to pay it into the bank afterward ; several 
five-pound notes,” 

“They were probably for the school,” the 
mother said, and guessed at once that, by the 
common system of robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
which weak people are so apt to indulge in, her 
| husband had been trying to replace his defalca- 
tions by collecting further subscriptions. She 
tried to find out what she could from her son, 
excusing herself secretly by the vital necessity 
there was that she should know the truth; but 
| César was very uncommunicative. He had evi- 
| dently been charged to say as little as he could 
of what he had done or where he had been; 
| and, being a boy of honor, he kept faith, even 
| though it cost him a sore struggle, for he was 
passionately fond of his mother. At last he 
| said, plainly, ‘‘ Please, don’t question me. If 
| you want to know any thing, ask papa,” and 
| stole out of the house. 

Then a great fear came over Josephine—a 
| fear which only women and mothers, who feel 
| their awful responsibility toward * :e young souls 
intrusted to them, can understand. 

There comes a crisis in many women’s lives 
| —I mean women who have made unhappy mar- 
riages—when the wife becomes merged in the 
‘mother; and the divine instinct for the protec- 
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tion of offspring, which Providence has rooted 
in all our hearts, in some of us even deeper than 
conjugal love, asserts itself so strongly that ev- 
ery other feeling bends before it. I do not say 
that this ought to be—I only know that it is— 
and I believe there are circumstances which 
fully justify it; for upon it depends the whole 
salvation of the children. 

A wise and good woman once said to me, 
“If ever you have to choose between old and 
young, save the young!” Dares any one preach 
the doctrine—‘‘ If a woman has to choose be- 
tween husband and children, save the chil- 
dren?” I think I dare! I give it as my de- 
liberate opinion that when the experience of 
long years had killed all hope in the father, 
and his influence is ruining the children, the 
slow corruption of daily example adding to the 
danger of inherited temperament, the mother 
is bound to save her offspring from destruc- 
tion; ay, even if in so doing she has to cut 
adrift the blazing ship upon which once all 
her treasure was embarked, and escape, per- 
haps with life only, still with life. 

In what manner Josephine Scanlan came to 
this conclusion, during the miserable time which 
followed—when she tried every means to gain 
her husband's confidence, to win him to ac- 
knowledge that sin was sin, and not merely 
“ill luck,” and that instead of shutting his 
eyes on his position he ought to look it in the 
face and strive to retrieve it—I do nut know. 
But that she did come to it I am certain. Wild 
and terrible thoughts, nebulous at first, and then 


settling into a distinct purpose, haunted her day | 


and uight. If she only had her childre™ all to 
herself! to earn their bread and her owa by the 
work of her hands, and bring them up, if ever 
so poor, honestly; out of debt and out of dan- 
ger, out of falsehood and sham religion, out of 
the cowardly weakness which comes to the same 


result as wickedness! She meant her husband 


no harm, she had no personal wrong to accuse 
him of; she only wished to escape from him, 
as she would escape from small-pox or scarlet- 
fever, or any other infectious bodily disease, 
with these poor little ones, whose moral health 
was in her hands. 

I blame her not, I only pity her; and the 
horrible struggle she must have gone through 
before there even dawned in her mind the last 
resort of any woman who has once loved her 
husband—to leave him. How it was to be 
done, where and in what manner she could 
maintain herself and her children without com- 
ing upon him for one farthing—which she was 
determined never to do—was all cloudy at pres- 
ent; but the idea having once presented itself 
to her mind, not as a moral wrong, but a moral 
right, germinated there day by day. 

No counter-influence came to weaken it. Her 
husband seemed determined to avoid her, resent- 
ed the slightest interference, and fell into fits of 
sullenness whenever she approached, in the re- 
motest manner, that vital point in his affairs 
which hung over him and his like Damocles’s 


sword. He saw it not; he kept up more than 
his ordinary gayety, arranged a grand opening 
of his new schools, as public as the »ector’s mel- 
ancholy state made possible, and accepted with 
supreme self-satisfaction the parish’s tribute of 
gratitude for his “ unparalleled exertions” in the 
matter. 

This ovation took the form of a public break- 
fast, to which he, his wife, and family were in- 
vited, and whither Mrs. Scanlan, with all her 
children, had to go and receive the congratu- 
lations of Ditchley. Dr. Waters himself—the 
good old man—presented the piece of plate, 
with much feeling, to the curate’s wife; and 
hoped that these elegantly built schools, which 
did her husband so much credit, and which 
bore his name on the corner-stone, would carry 
it down to posterity, as well as his three noble 
boys; which speech César listened to, in silence, 
certainly, but with a curl on his lip not good to 
be seen in a boy who is listening to the praises 
of his father. 

Yet how could the mother help it? She 
could not teach her son that his father was 
a hero, or even an honest, brave, truthful, or- 
dinary man. She could only teach him—alas! 
nothing at all; but leave him to find out things 
for himself, and trust that God, who sometimes 
strangely instructs by contraries, would bring 
all things clear to her poor boy in the end. 

And walking home that day, with her hand 
on his arm—César was taller ‘han herself now 





—Mrs. Scanlan made yp her mind. 

Her son told her that within a month the 
school accounts were to be settled, Mr. Lang- 
horne being appointed auditor. 

“Does your father know this?” she asked, 
startled out of all precaution by the imminence 
of the danger. 

** Yes,” César answered ; “‘ but papa did not 
seem to care.” And, though saying nothing, 
the boy showed by his manner that he guessed, 
plainly enough, why papa had need to care, 
| How he had found it out the mother dared not 

inquire; but that he had found out, only too 
| surely, that his father had taken and used mon- 
ey which did not belong to him, was sufficient- 
ly clear. Also that his young honest soul was 
perplexing itself exceedingly about the matter, 
|and all the more because, from some new and 
| unwelcome reticence, he could not speak of it 
| to his usual confidante in all things—his mo- 
ther. , 

Into his father’s confidence he had been 
taken to an extent which made Josephine 
tremble. Indeed, with the vague fear of his 
children being set against him, Mr. Scanlan 
had of late been unusually demonstrative to 
them all. Uneasy as César was, it was evident 
that the delicate flattery of being treated as a 
man, and talked to upon subjects that even his 
mother did not know, was not without its ef- 
fect—how could it be oan When she 
thought of this, and of what it might result in, 
Josephine grew half frantic. 

Her husband came home an hour or two aft- 
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erward, greatly exhilarated by his success. Ra- 
diant with gratified vanity, exuiting in his re- 
newed popularity, and his undoubted triumph 


over his High-Chureh brother, who had been | 


present and seen it all, he walked up and down 


the little parlor, admiring his piece of plate, and | 


talking about himself and his doings, till, as 


Bridget expressed it, ** you would have thought | 
I >"s £ 


the earth was not good enough for him to stand 
upon, She only wondered why the master didn’t 
spread his wings and fly away at once, to the 
moon or somewhere, and then the family might 
get their tea comfortably.” So said the sharp- 
witted servant, feeling thus much on the mat- 
ter, and no nore, for of course she knew no 
more. But the mistress, who did know, how 
felt she ? 

First, a sensation of most utter scorn—a wish 
that she could hide, not only her children from 
their father, but their father from the children, 
who, she saw, were all looking at him and crit- 
icising him, with that keen, silent criticism to 
which youth is prone—youth, just waking up 
to the knowledge that the grand eidolon of 
parenthood is not an infallible divinity after 
all. By-and-by there comes a time when, 
parents ourselves, we begin to have a tender- 
ness for even the broken image of what might 
have been a god—but not at first. The young 
heart is as stern as the young conscience is ten- 
der. When children cease to be worshipers 
they become iconoclasts. 

Adrienne sat watching her father with those 


big, astonished, half-reproachful eyes of hers, 


but the rest only laughed at him, César at 
last rose and quitted the tea-table, slamming 
the door behind him, and muttering, as he 


passed through the kitchen, ‘‘that he didn’t | 


think he could stand this style of thing much 
longer.” So as soon as she could, Mrs. Scan- 
lan contrived to get her husband out of the way, 
to cool his head, intoxicated with laudations, 
upon the breezy common. 

She walked with him for a long time in si- 
lence, holding his arm, and trying to gather up 
her thoughts so as to put what she had to say 
in the gentlest and most effectual form, and to 
drive away from her own spirit that intense 
sense of disgust which now and then came over 
her—a sort of moral sickness, which no famil- 
iarity with Mr. Scanlan’s lax ways had ever 
quite overcome. 

We are all accustomed to have faulty kin- 


dred and friends, being ourselves, whether we | 


think it or not, very faulty too. But what 
would it be to have belonging to us an actual 
criminal, who had not only laid himseif open to 
the lash of the law—that sometimes falls on in- 
nocent people—but was really guilty, deserving 
of punishment, yet toward whom we ourselves 
must continue to fulfill those duties, and enter- 
tain that habitual tenderness, which guilt itself 
can not annul or destroy ? 

Mrs. Scanlan asked herself, What if any oth- 
er man, any stranger, were like her Edward, 
and had done what he had done, how would 


| she have felt and acted toward him? Undoubrt- 
|edly she would have cut off herself and her 
children from the smallest association with him: 
have pitied him perhaps, but with a pity min 
gled with contempt. Now—oh the weakness 
of womanhood !—though she planned quitting 
her husband, she did not hate him, Many pit- 
eous excuses for him slid into her mind, He 
was so feeble of will, so regardless of conse- 
quences; why had Providence made him thus, 
and made her just the contrary—put into her 
that terrible sense of right and wrong which 
was at once her safegua*d and her torment, 
making her jealous over the slightest errors in 
those rhe loved, and agonizingly sensitive over 
her own? 

Perhaps she was in error now—had been too 
hard upon her husband; had made virtue ugly 
to him by over-preaching it! ‘Then she would 
preach no more, but act. She had already care. 
fully arranged a plan to get him out of his diffi- 
culty; if he agreed to it, well and good; if he 
refused— But further she could not look: she 
dared not. 

‘* Edward” —and her voice was so gentle, 
that to herself it sounded like a hypocrite’s— 
“don’t go in just yet; we so seldom take a 
walk together!” 

Mr. Scanlan assented. He was in the best 
of tempers, the most cheerful of moods; you 
would have thought he had all the world at his 
feet. Whatever doubts might affect him, doubt 
of himself never did. He talked to his wife, 
in a delighted vaingloriousness, of all he had 
done, and meant to do, with regard to the new 
schools, 





“But are they paid for? Have you where- 
withal to pay? Did you replace the money 
you drew for yourself?” 

She put the question, not accusingly, but just 
as a mere question, and he replied, with easy 
composure ; 

** Well—not exactly. There will be a cer- 
tain deficit, which I can easily explain to Mr. 
Langhorne. He will never be hard upon me; 
me, who have worked so hard for the parish, 
and not been half paid from the first. It will 
all come right, you'll see. Don’t vex yourself 
about so small a matter.” 

‘*A small matter!” Josephine echoed, and 
hardly knew whether she was dealing with a 
child, or a man so utterly unprincipled that he 
hid his misdoings under the guise of childish 
simplicity. ‘I am afraid, Edward, you are 
deceiving yourself. People will not think it a 
small matter.” 

‘* What will they think? 
most intolerable woman !” 

“They will think as I think. 
peat what I have so often said before ? 
we have no time for talkmg, we must act. 
sar tells me—” 


Speak out, you 


But why re- 
And 
Cé- 





‘* What has he told you ?—the simpleton !” 

**Do not be afraid. Only what probably all 
the world knows, that Mr. Langhorne has been 
| chosen auditor of the school accounts, and that 
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they will be all wound up, and made generally 
public ina month. Is it so?” 

“Oh, don’t bother me! Josephine, you are 
always bothering! Why can’t you let a man 
alone ?” 

“T would if I were not his wife, and his 
children’s mother. Edward, just two words. 
Have you thought what will happen if your ac- 
counts are looked into, and found incorrect, and 
you can not furnish the deficit, as you call it ?” 
" But I shall, sooner or later. Of course 
I am responsible. I shall tell Langhorne so. 
He will hush up the matter. 
proceed to extremities with me.” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘* My position as a clergyman—” 

“So a clergyman may do things which, if 
another man did, it would be called swindling! 
I beg your pardon”—and Mrs. Scanlan checked 


the passion that shook her from head to foot— | 


“T did not mean to use hard words, but I must 
use plain ones. For I believe, in spite of all 
you say, that Ditchley might view the thing in 
a different light from yourself; and that Mr. 
Langhorne, being a remarkably honest man, 


and having public money intrusted to his hon- | 


esty, would find himself unwillingly obliged to 
have you arrested for embezzlement, clergyman 
as you are. You would find yourself a little 
uncomfortable in the county jail.” 

Edward Scanlan started. ‘‘ Nonsense! 
are talking nonsense!” 

**Excuse me, no! [I am not speaking at 
random ; I know it for a fact.” 

‘*How can you knowit? You have not been 
so mad as to go and consult any body ?” 

‘*T have not, A wife must be very mad in- 


You 


deed before she takes any body into her coun- | 


sel against her husband. But she must pre- 
tect herself and her children, if she can. I 
borrowed a law-book, and found out from it 
every thing I wanted to know on that—and 
other subjects.” 

**T always said you were a very clever wo- 
man, and so you are. Too clever by half for a 
poor fellow like me.” 


Edward Scanlan’s speech, bitter as it was, | 
had an underlying cunning in it; it touched 


his wife’s most generous point, and he knew 
it. 

**T am not clever, I do not pretend to be,” 
she cried, warmly. ‘‘I am only honest, and 
anxious to do my duty to both husband and 
children, and itis so hard—so hard! You drive 
me nearly wild sometimes. Edward, why will 
you not listen to me—why will you not trust me ? 
What motive can I have in ‘ worrying’ you, as 
you call it, but your own good and the chil- 
dren's? God knows, but for that I would let 
every thing go—lay me down and die. I am 
80 tired—so tired!” 

And as she stood with her face to the sun- 
set, even its rosy glow could not brighten her 
wan features or her hair, in the raven black 
of which were mingling many white streaks. 


Josephine had arrived at the most painful crisis 


He would never | 


for a beautiful woman, when she is neither 
| young nor old; not even middle-aged, which 
season has sometimes a comely grace of its own ; 
but prematurely faded, like the trees after a hot 
{summer of drought, which attempt no lovely 
autumn tints, but drop at once into winter and 
decay. 

Her husband looked at her, and saw it. He 
was in a vexed mood, perhaps, or else he sim- 
ply said what came uppermost, without think- 
ing, but he did say ii, “‘ Dear me, Josephine, 
how very piain you are growing!” 

She turned away. She would hardly have 
been woman had the arrow not touched her 
heart, but it scarcely penetrated there. She 
had long ceased to care for her good looks, and 
now she was too desperately in earnest about 
other things to mind what. even her husband 
thought of her. It was not till afterward that 
his words recurred to her memory and settled 
there, as bitter words do settle, long after the 
speaker has forgotten them. Now she simply 
turned the conversation back to*the point in 
question, and discussed it as calmly and lucid- 
ly as she could. 

The plan she urged was, that Mr. Scanlan 
should borrow, in some legal way, the sum 
wanting, giving as security a policy of assur- 
ance on his life, and finding a friend to guaran- 
tee his yearly payment ofthe same. This kind- 
ness she would herself ask of Dr. Waters, or of 
Lady Emma’s husband, It was merely nom- 
inal, she knew; because, if Edward neglected 
| to pay the few pounds yearly, she could do it 
herself; her earnings through Priscilla Nunn 
were still considerable. Her practical mind 
had laid out the whole scheme. She had even 
got the papers of an assurance office ; there was 
nothing for Mr. Scanlan to do but to take the 
requisite sieps for himself, which—he being un- 
luckily a man, and therefore supposed compe- 
| tent to manage his own affairs and that of his 
| household—nobody else could do for him. But 
| his wife’s common-sense had simplified all to 
{him as much as possible, and her clear head 
| succeeded in making him take it in. 

It was of no use. Either he did not like the 
trouble—his Irish laziness always hated trou- 

ble—or else he had that curious prejudice which 
some weak people have against life assurance, 
as against making a will. Above all, he was 
annoyed at his wife’s having done all this with- 
out consulting him, step by step, in the affair. 
It seemed to imply that she had her own way 
in every thing, which must not be. He brought 
in every possible argument—Apostolic or He- 
braic—to prove that even to criticise or attempt 
to guide her husband was a dereliction from 
wifely duty, which he, for one, was determined 
to resist. 

| Far different was his tone the night he flung 
| himself at her knees, and implored her to help 
| him; but then Mr. Scanlan had beon made an 
_ important personage to-day. He was like one 
| of those 

| “Little wanton boys who swim on bladders,” 
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of his own vanity and egotism, and the bladders | fully misunderstanding, or else, in his loo 
had been pretty well blown up since morning. way of viewing things, he did not re 


Nothing that Mrs, Scanlan urged could in the 
least open his eyes to the reality of his position, 
or persuade him that he was not sailing tri- 
umphantly on a perfectly smooth sea, with all 
Ditchley looking at and admiring him. 

** Nobody will ever breathe a word against 
me,” repeated he, over and overagain, ‘“AndI/| 
dare say, if I manage him well, Langhorne will 
arrange so that nobody even finds the matter | 
out, Then, of course, it will not signify.” 

“Not signify!” 

Years ago—nay, only months ago—Josephine 
would have blazed up into one of her ‘‘ furies,” 
as her husband called them ; her passionate in- 
dignation against shams of all kinds, and espe- 
cially against the doctrine that evil was only 
evil when it happened to be found out; but 
now she indulged in ao such outburst. She} 
did not even use that sarcastic tongue of hers, 
which sometimes could sting, and would have | 
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ally catch 
the drift of her words, 

She tried again, “TI shall never ‘scold’ any 
more; I shall not speak, but act; as seems to 
me right and necessary. I can not sit still and 
see my children ruined.” 

**Ruined! Why, they are getting on ex- 
ceedingly well. They'll take care of them- 
selves, never fear. Already César knows near- 
ly as much of the world as I do,” 

**Does he?” said the mother, with a thril] 
of fear which made her more desperate than 
ever to say these few words—the fewest possi- 


| ble—which she had told herself, at all costs, 


she must say. “I know, Edward, children are 
not to a father what they are to a mother; and 


|to you especially they have never been any 


thing but a burden. I therefore have less 
scruple in what I intend to do.” 

**What are you driving at? What is the 
meaning of all these hints ?” 


stung bitterly, had she not been such a very | 
conscientious woman. She merely echoed Ed- | ideas of honesty and honor are not mine, and 
ward’s words, and walked on in silence. But | I will not have my children brought up in them. 
what that silence covered it was well he did | I shall therefore, as soon I can, take a decisive 
not know. step.” 

So he made himself quite comfortabie, and| ‘What? inform against me? tell all Ditch- 
even cheerful; satisfied that he was his own | ley that your husband is a thief and a rogue? 
master and his wife’s likewise, and had used | That would be a nice wife-like act.” 
fully his marital authority. He treated the “No. I shall not inform against you, and 
whole subject lightly, as if quite settled, and | I shall never say one word concerning you to 


**T hint nothing; I say it out plain. Your 


would again have passed on to other topics. 

But Josephine stopped him. Her lips were 
white, and her hand with which she touched 
him was cold as stone. 

** Pause a minute, Edward, before you talk 
of this thing being ‘settled.’ It is not settled. 
You have a heavy time before you, though you 
see it not. I am very sorry for you.” 

“Tush—tush!” cried he, much irritated. 
“As if I could not manage my own affairs, 
and take care of myself. Do let me alone. 
All I ask of you is to hold your tongue.” 

“T will, from this time forward. Only it 
would not be fair, it would not be honest, if I 
did not tell you what I mean to do; that is, if 
things go on with us as they have been going 
on of late.” 

‘** How do you mean ?” 

Josephine stopped a moment to put into 
words, plain words, though neither imprudent 
nor harsh, the truth she thought it right not to 
keep back. Stern as her course might be, there 
should be at least no concealment, no double- 
dealing in it. 

**T mean, Edward, that you and I, who al- 
ways differed, now differ so widely, that the 
struggle is more than I can bear; for I see that 
it is destruction to the children, To use your 
own favorite text, ‘two can not walk together 
unless they are agreed.’ They had better di- 
vide.” 

“T am sure I have no objection. Good- 
night, then. I never do take a walk with you 
that you don’t scold me,” said he, perhaps will- 


. 


| any body; I shall simply—leave you.” 
| “Leave me! What ridiculous nonsense!” 
| Nevertheless, Edward Scanlan looked star- 
| tled. Gentle as his wife was ordinarily, he 
knew well that, when roused, she had a “spirit 
| of her own”—that she always meant what she 
| said, and acted upon it too. And, as some- 
|times in his mistaken notions of propitiating 
| her he had told her himself, he was a little 
| afraid of his Josephine. But the idea she now 
suggested was too daringly untenable. His 
sense of outward respectability, nay, even his 
vanity, refused to take itin. After a moment- 
| ary uneasiness he burst into laughter. 
| ‘Leave me! Well, that is the drollest 
jidea! As if you could possibly do it! Run 
away, bag and baggage, with the children on 
your back, and Bridget trotting after. What 
a pretty sight! How amused Ditchley would 
| be! And how could you maintain yourself, 
| you silly woman? Isn't it I who keep the pot 
boiling?” (He did not now, but it was useless 
| telling him so.) ‘* Besides’—and Mr, Scanlan 
drew closer to his wife, and tried to put upon 
her ‘*the comether,” as Bridget would say, of 
| his winning ways—very winning when he chose 
—* besides, Josephine, you couldn't leave me; 
you are fond of me; you know you are.” 
Josephine drew her brezth in a gasp, and 
looked from her husband's face up to the face 
of the sky, which seemed so clear, so pure, 80 
true! Oh! the difference between it and us, 
| between heaven and man! 

‘*I was fond of you,” she said; “ but if I 














were ever so fond—if you were dear to me as | 


the core of my heart, and I had children whom | 


you were doing harm to, whom it was neces- | 
sary to save from you, I would not hesitate one | 
minute; I would snatch them up in my arms | 


and fly.” 

‘*Here’s a new creed!” and Mr, Scanlan 
laughed still, for the whole matter appeared 
to his shallow mind so exceedingly absurd, 
‘Have you forgotten what St. Paul says, ‘ Let 
not the wife depart from her husband ?’” 


**St. Paul was not a woman, and he had no | 


chi/dren.” 

‘But he spoke through the inspiration of 
Scripture, every word of which we are bound | 
to receive,” 

‘*T dare not receive it whenever it is against 
truth and justice,” cried, passionately, the half- 
maddened wife. ‘I do not believe blindly in 
Seripture; I believe in God—my God, and not 
yours. Take Him if you will—that is, if He ex- 
ists at all—but leave me mine—my God and 
my Christ!” 


After this outbreak, which naturally horrified | 


Edward Scanlan to a very great extent, he had 
nothing to say. With him every thing was so 
completely on the surface, religion included—a | 
mere farrago of set phrases which he never took 


the trouble to explain or to understand—that | 


when any strong, eager soul dared to pluck off 
the outside coverings of things and pierce to 
the heart of them, he stood aghast. 
man Catholic—one of those ‘‘ Papists” whom | 
he lost no opportunity of abusing—could be- | 
lieve more credulously in his Virgin Mary and 


all the saints than did this “‘ gospel” curate in | 
a certain circle of doctrines, conveyed in cer- | 


tain fixed phrases, the Shibboleth of his portion 
of the Church, upon which depended the salva- 
tion of its members, God forbid that I should 
allege every Evangelical clergyman to be like 
Edward Scanlan; or that I should not allow 
the noble sincerity, the exceeding purity of life, 
the warm-hearted Christian fellowship, and wide 
practical Christian charity—oh, how infinitely 
wider than their creed !—of this body of relig- 
ionists. But to any one like Josephine, born 
with a keen and critical intellect, a passionate 
sense of moral justice, and a heart that will ac- 
cept no temporizing until it has found the perfect 
truth, the perfect right, this narrow form of 
faith, which openly avers that its principal aim 
is its own salvation, becomes, even when sin- 
cere, so repulsive that its tendency is to end in 
no faith at all. 

She had occasionally horrified Mr. Scanlan 
by remarks like the foregoing, but this last one 
fairly dumfoundered him. He regarded her | 
with complete bewilderment, and then, not hav- 
ing a word wherewith to answer her, said ‘he | 
would pray for her.” No other conversation 
passed between them till they came to the gate, 
when he observed, with a patronizing air, 

“Now, my dear Josephine, I hope you have | 
come down from your high horse, and are ready | 
for supper and prayers. Let us drop all un- 
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I assure you I am not angry 
I always wish you 
All I want is a little 


pleasant subjects. 
with you, not in the least. 
to speak your mind, 
peace,” 

Peace, peace, when there was no peace! 
when the merest common-sense, even a wo- 
man’s, was enough to show her on what a mine 
her husband was treading ; how at any moment 
it might burst at his feet, and bring him and 
all belonging to him to ruin in the explosion, 
For, shut his eyes to it as he might, excuse it 
as she might, his act was certainly embezzle- 
ment; disgraceful enough in any man, doubly 
| disgraceful in a clergyman. When it came to 

be known, in a community like Ditchley, his 
| future and that of his family would be blighted 
| there forever. The straw to which she had 
| clung in case that other future, which she was 
| now so thankful he had never known of, failed— 
namely, that on Mr, Oldham’s death the living 
of Ditchley might be given to Mr, Scanlan, 
would then become impossible. Nay, wherever 
he went her husband would be branded as a 
thief and a swindler, and, justly or unjustly, the 
| stigma of these names would rest upon his chil- 
ja It might be that in her long torment 
about money-matters she exaggerated the posi- 
tion; still it was one cruel enough to madden 
any honest, upright-minded woman, who was 
|a mother likewise. A little more, and she 
felt it would be so; that her mind would lose 
its balance, and then what would become of 
the children ? 

“Edward,” said she—and her great black hol- 
| low eyes gleamed upon him like one of Michael 
Angelo’ s sibyls (not a pleasant woman to be mar- 
ried to; a Venus or Ariadne might have suited 
|him far better)—‘‘ one word before it is too 
late. Peace is a good thing, but there are bet- 
ter things still—honesty and truth. Listen to 
me; any honest man will see the thing as I see 
it. You rust replace that money, and there is 
but one way—the way I told you of. Try that, 
however much you dislike it ; save yourself, and 
the children, and me. Husband, I was dear to 
you once.” 

**Don’t blarney me,’ 
turned away. 

His wife did the same. That appeal also 
had failed. But she never altered her manner 
toward him. She was speaking only out of 
duty, but with no hope at all. 

“If you can once get clear of this liability, 
I will go on working as usual, and making ends 
meet as usual, And perhaps you will try that 
we shall be a little more of one mind, instead 
of pulling two different ways, which is such a 
fatal thing in the master and mistress of a 
| household, But you must decide, and quick- 
jly. We stand ona precipice which any mo- 
| | ment we may fall over. 


said he, cruelly, and 





“ Let us fall, then!” csied he, in uncontrolled 

| irritation, shaking off her detaining hand. ‘‘ For 
I won "t insure my life, and nobody shall make 
me. It looks just as if I were going to die; 
which no doubt I shall, if you keep on worrying 
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meso, There, there, don’t speak in your sharp 
tone, which always sets my heart beating like 
a steam-engine, and you know my father died 
of heart-disease, though they say sons never 
take after their fathers but their mothers, 
which ought to be a great satisfaction to you. 
Never mind; when you've killed me, and are 
left a widow with your boys, you'll be so sorry!” 

So he rambled on, in a sort of pitiful tone, 
but his complaints, as unreal as the bursts of 
earefully - arranged pathos in his sermons, af- 
fected Mrs. Scanlan very little; she was used 
to them, Though not robust, she always found 
he had strength enough for any thing he liked 
todo. It was chiefly when he disliked a thing 
that his health broke down. So his lugubrious 
forebodings did not wound her as once they 
used todo. Besides—God help her!—the wo- 
man was growing hard. 

** Very well,” she said, “now we understand 
one another. You take your own course, I 
mine. I have at least not deceived you in any 
way; and I have had patience—years of pa- 
tience.” 

**Oh, do cease that dreadful self -compla- 
cency. Iwish you would do something wrong, 
if only that you might have something to re- 
pent of. You are one of the terribly righteous 





people ‘who need no repentance,’”’ 


**Am I?” said Josephine. And I think— 
to use one of those Bible phrases so ready to 
Mr. Scanlan’s tongue—that instant “the deyil 
entered into her as he entered into Judas-” 
and she passed into the last phase of despera- 
tion, when we cease to think whether we ought 
or ought not to do a thing, but only that we 
will do it. 

The head of the family walked in at his front 
door, calling Bridget and the children to pray- 
ers, which he made especially long this night, 
taking occasion to bring in “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged ;” ‘‘ First take out the mote 
that is in thine own eye, and then shalt thou 
see clearly to pull out the beam that is in thy 
brother’s eye;” with other similar texts, all 
huddled together, higgledy-piggledy, in mean- 
ingless repetition, so that the first Divine utter- 
er of them would scarcely have recognized His 
own gracious words. 

Josephine heard them, as one who hears not 
—who desires not to hear. She merely knelt 
down, and rose up again, with the sense of evil 
possession, of the devil in her heart, stronger 
than ever; sinking presently into a sort of dull 
despair. Had things come to this pass? Well, 
then, let them come; and there would be an 
end. 

An end !— 





ELIZABETH’S HEIFER. 


T was the time of sugar-making, and that 
time to country children is one long holi- 
day. We had been in the camp since morn- 
ing, my brother and I, partly hindering, partly 
helping, and in a state of pleasant excitement 
with the tapping of the trees, the setting of the 
great black sugar-kettles, the starting of the 
log fire, and altogether. 

“Oh, I do believe that Mrs. Holden is going 
to make sugar too!” cried my brother, jumping | 
down from the stump of an oak-tree that had | 
lately been felled to make a back-log for our 
sugar-kettles, and remained standing close by 
exhaling their sap and pungent odors, “Just 
see the smoke coming out of her little woods!” 
We always called her woods /itt/e, as it was in 
comparison with ours, not covering more than 
a couple of acres of ground ; and, in fact, Mrs. 
Hoiden’s possessions generally might have been 
characterized by the diminutive applied to her 
woods, She owned a little farm that adjoined 
ours—a little house, in which she lived with a 
little grand-daughter, called Chatty Holden— 
not Charity, nor Charity Ripley, though Rip- 
ley was the name of her father, nor even Char- 
ity often, but only Chatty. The mother, Miss 
Elizabeth Holden, knewn about the neighbor- 
hood as Old Lizbeth, had named her child with 
some vague hope, perhaps, that the name be- 
stowed would inspire a feeling of forbearance, 








if not of tenderness, toward her child. We 


shall see before long upon what a slight basis 
she had built, if such were her hope. 

Widow Holden owned also a little cow, and 
this animal ran at large, mostly gleaning her 
living from the road-side as she best could, and, 
at the time our story begins, with a little lean 
calf at her side. I say little, because it was 
small of its age, and not because it was young, 
for it was now more than a year old. Its ribs 
might be counted through the rough hide, and 
it went with a leather strap, stuck full of sharp 
spikes, on its nose, so that it might be separa- 
ted from mother milk, without being separated 
from mother company. 

Widow Holden was rearing this calf under 
the pleasing fiction, as it seemed to more dis- 
interested parties, that Elizabeth would some- 
time set up housekeeping for herself, and re- 
quire a cow of her own. The poor starved 
creature was known throughout the neighbor- 
hood as Liz's heifer, and never spoken of with- 
out a jest, or a sneer, or both. The old hym- 
nist had a pregnant idea in his bald head when 
he penned the lines— 


““O Lord, on what a slender thread 
Hang everlasting things !" 


And that despised heifer had her part to play 
in the world, and breaking into barley-fields 
and doing damage generally was all the while 
leading toward it. 
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But to return to the sugar-camp. Having 
made sure of the smoke, away we ran in search 
of the fire, and to see what we could see; and 
having reached the dine fence, stopped to recon- 
noitre. There was Mrs. Holden sure enough, 
on her knees blowing hard at the coals that 
were just kindling to life a heap of chips and 
drift, got together, with the help of little Chatty, 
from here, and there, and every where. The 
child was at the grandmother's elbow as usual, 
and I remember distinctly how picturesque and 
gipsy-like she looked in her frock of scarlet 
flannel, set off with patches of a contrasting 
color, and with her dark tangles of hair tossing 
in the March wind. 

Widow Holden’s sugar-camp made a sorry ap- 
pearance in contrast with ours, we thought. In 
place of our huge iron kettles she had a tea-kettle 
and two small brass pots in which to boil the sap. 
It seemed to us that the tea-kettle bordered on 
the pathetic. Then, instead of our sound and 
freshly-cut back-log, she had only a rotten 
stick that had lain on the ground till it was 
half buried. I think it was the tea-kettle and 
the back-log together that induced us to extend 
our superb hospitality to little Chatty Holden 
—nay, to almost force it upon her. 

** May not Chatty come into our camp, Mrs. 
Holden?” we cried, peering through the dine 
fence with a pitiful eye to the long black nose 
of the tea-kettle and the sunken, water-soaked 
back-log. She stood straight up, and it seemed 
to me assumed an attitude of defiance at first. 
Her sleeves were rolled back to her elbows, and 
she wore a yellow bandana handkerchief tied 
over her iron-gray hair, and as she set her 
hands on her hips I was quite sure she meant to 
say no. She did not speak for a minute, and 
Chatty, meantime, seconded our appeal with 
wistful eyes, and at last she answered, ‘* Well, 
yes, I reckon—that is if she’s wanted.” 

‘If she’s wanted! to be sure she is—why 
shouldn’t she be?” She changed her position 
so suddenly that I got out of the way, for we 
had slipped through the dividing fence by this 
time, in our importunity, and were standing 
near her. There was no need that I should 
have gotten out of the way; I feel now that my 
question had hurt her, and that she had no in- 
tention of hurting me. 

“You are a child,” she says; ‘‘and I reckon 
you mean what you say.” 

I looked up in wonder, and it seemed to me 
there,were tears in her eyes; but she had been 
blowing at the smoky fire, and at this distance 
of time I couldn’t pretend to say that fancy did 
not mislead me. We had got Chatty between 
us, by either hand, when she interposed with, 
**Ts your man Barnabas any where about ?” 

“No; Barnabas was away off in the hickory- 
fields, chopping.” 

“Then she may go a little while. But mind, 
Chatty,” and she smoothed the wild locks with 
her rough hands, ‘* you mustn't stay too long; 
and when you see Barnabas coming run home 


I did not understand the force and meaning 
of this order at the time, nor fully, perhaps, till 
years afterward. We made a gay time of it in 
and about the sugar-camp; for, though the in- 
vitation had been in some sort compassionate, 
the companionship was a pure delight. We 
sucked the maple sap from the spiles, and it 
made our young blood dance as no choice wine 
may do now. We climbed the oak stump and 
pretended we were in heaven, and it was not so 
much of a pretense either. We broke the thin 
ice that coated the tiny pools, and rejoiced in 
the tinkling response as delightfully as though it 
had been the music of flutes and cymbals, and 
the mingling of all delectable sounds. We 
peeled from the decaying logs fleeces of soft 
green moss flecked with crimson and brown and 
yellow, turned over the withered leaves, and if 
we found here and there some sheltered flower 
no bigger than a snow-flake our joy knew no 
bounds. Then we went hunting for birds’- 
nests, albeit they were but last year’s nests, and 
cold, ruinous, and empty. There were some 
few red-birds about the woods, and to catch a 
glimpse of one as he sat whistling in the top of 
some high tree was a wonderful pleasure, But 
it would take too much time now were we to 
number up all the riches of the woods, or to re- 
peat half the happy things we said and did—so 
much then—so little now. No company could 
have been more to our liking—our compassion 
having had reference solely to a prejudice 
against the use of a tea-kettle as a sugar-boiler, 
and not in the least to the birth, blood, or con- 
dition of Charity herself. Among her other 
accomplishments Chatty could whistle like a 
blackbird, and I am not sure but that, in the 
end, this glory quite outweighed the inglorious- 
ness of the tea-kettle. To see her red skirts 
shining among the woody shadows was a de- 
light of itself; then she could climb like a squir- 
rel, for she was wild and shy in all her ways; 
but that whistle—oh, that whistle! 

For the first hour I had kept Widow Hol- 
den’s admonition in my mind because of its 
mystery, no doubt; but by-and-by I forgot to 
listen for the axe-strokes, and then the blessed- 
ness of the blessed hour crowded out past and 
future—every body and every thing, but just 
little Chatty and her wild black hair, and her 
scarlet flannel frock set off with its contrasting 
patches. I am glad even yet for that forget- 
falness—glad indeed of every happy hour of my 
life—so much is safe, past all peradventure. 

Suddenly a great cloud darkened our heaven ; 
Barnabas came bearing down upon us like a 
hurricane; he hada brush in his hand, and 
his usually pleasant face was so transformed 
with anger that we hardly knew him. “Go 
home with you, what are you doing here ?” he 
cried out to Chatty, as though he had been 
speaking to a dog. ‘‘ The like o’ you among 
innocent children to be sure; away with you, I 
say, and mind too that you keep where you be- 
long!” I have just the memory of two tender 





with all your might—mind that, child.” 





eyes dilated and frightened, of a cloud of loose 
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hair streaming in the March wind, and the flut- 
ter of a red skirt along the rustling dry leaves 
—that is all. I ventured some timid remon- 
strance; but Barnabas only said, as he tossed 
the brush on tlie heap from which he had taken 
it, *‘ It ain’t for you to play with the like vu’ her 
onto equal terms, an’ I won't see it nuther! 
How come she strayin’ onto Christian ground 
any how?” 

‘*But what makes our ground better than 
Widow Holden’s, Barnabas ?” 

“You just hush up; if a body had the wis- 
dom of Solomon they couldn’t answer all your 
foolish questions !” 

Somehow I could not rest that night till I had 
confessed all my guilt—told how I had slipped 
through the dividing fence and enticed Chatty 
Holden to come into our sugar-camp! Per- 
haps I was stimulated to this virtuous confes- 
sion by the hope of learning why it was so 
wicked a thing to associate with Chatty on 
terms of equality, but I learned nothing of the 
sort; but what I had impressed upon me was 
this, the dine fence was the line fence, and here- 
after I was to stay inside of it on penalty of the 
paternal displeasure. As time went on Liz’s 
heifer became more obnoxious to the neighbor- 
hood; she grew in stature and in ugliness of 
disposition, and in spite of the strap on her 
nose, would push down fences and break into 
pasture-fields, though there was no possibility 
of her getting a mouthful for her pains. Every 
school-boy made her forehead a target; and 


now some farmer would tie a great weight to | 


her leg, and now another would disable her in 
some other way, so that the poor creature must 
have had little peace of her life, one would think. 
Widow Holden was warned over and over that, 
if Liz’s heifer were not kept at home, the con- 


sequences would not be afswered for; and the | 


warning was not unfrequently accompanied 
with this unfriendly suggestion, ‘‘ What's the 
use of raisin’ up the critter any how!” 

Many a time Widow Holden went home from 


a neighbor's house with the corner of her apron | 


to her eyes in consequence of some remark of 
this sort. She could have borne all that was 
said of the heifer, per se, no doubt; but the 
sting was in the comment appended. 


ure at home for a day or two; but somehow 
she would continue to get her neck out of the 
restraining rope and be off again. 

The richest man in our neighborhood, and 
the one who, of course, had a right to say most 
and do most against the poor heifer, was Peter 
Curtis; and one day wherf she broke into his 
barley-field she was turned out with a slit in 
her ear. Peter always insisted that he didn’t 
do it, but our man Barnabas protested that if 
Peter Jidn’t do it he knew well enough who 
did, 

But whether or not he did it really, it was 
no doubt all one, and that he was very much 
ashamed of the affair is certain, and could 
never afterward hear Mrs, Holden, Elizabeth, 


Now | 
and then she would manage to keep the creat- | 





or even the heifer named without a tingle of 
the cheek. He was humiliated, and there are 
natures that require just that sort of discipline ; 
perhaps his was one. He had great possessions, 
as has been intimated, but no wife among the 
rest; he had had one in his youth, a strong- 
armed, strong-willed woman, twenty years older 
than himself, but she was gone the way of all 
the living now, and he abode in his fine man- 
sion alone, and was usually considered a selfish 
and hard man. How much of the selfishness 
might have been reduced to self-preservation, 
for he had led but a sorry life with the strong- 
armed, strong-willed woman, we will not stop 
to inquire, nor yet how far his real character 
justified the one imputed. The injury done to 
the heifer broke up such poor friendship as had 
hitherto existed between Peter Curtis and the 
Widow Holden. Peter was too proud to make 
overtures, ashamed though he were, and the 
widow too angry, so matters stood for a long 
while in silent feud, and all the gossips said, 
with a sort of spiteful satisfaction, ‘‘ There’s no 
use for Liz to be setting her cap at Peter now, 
that’s certain!” Meantime Chatty was run- 
ning wild; she could not be gotten into school, 
or if she were, she was somehow speedily gotten 
out again, The schoolmasters uniformly said, 
she was such a bad child that no master could 
do any thing with her unless it were by beating. 
I suspect now that her patched frock, and her 
ragged shoes, and her mother’s misfortune had 
a good deal to do with it all, And she, poor 
woman, kept out of sight and out of the neigh- 
borhood as much as she could, Spinning was 
her forte, flax or wool, any thing that was spin- 
ning: she was employed usually by only the 
poorer sort of people, and where it happened 
that there were young girls in the family it was 
not thought safe to employ her at all, so that 
she was sometimes driven home, as it were, for 
lack of work, but she kept herself quite a pris- 
oner there, her face being hardly ever so much 
as seen at the window. Sometimes there would 
steal out upon the air after nightfall a low 
quavering monotone of sound, more like the 
cry of a wounded bird than a song, and then 
the passer-by knew that ’Lizabeth was at home. 
She was allowed to wait on the sick, more espe- 
cially when the disease was contagious, byt she 
was virtuously excluded both from the paying 
of social visits and from church. 

It was not often that she was left without 
the solace of work of some sort, she was so 
quiet, so inoffensive, and so dextrous of hand, 
that especially of the long summer days the 
whir of her wheel might be heard in one garret 
or another from the red dawning to the coming 
forth of the white evening star. 

I remember, indged, one occasion when she 
ventured inside the church door, but the stir 
and whisper that ran through the house set her 
cheek on fire, and the general indignant stare 
blinded and bewildered her as the blaze of the 
sunshine does the eyes of the creature used only 
to the night. 
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She stood still at first, then wavered and 
trembled like the little reed before the oncom- 
ing tide, and finally suffered herself to be borne | 
back, little caring whither, perhaps, so it were 
only out of sight. The memorable occasion 
upon which this disgraceful thing was enacted 
was this: 

John Ripley, her old lover, if courtesy may 
be stretched so far as to call him lover, had 
come into a fortune, and was master of the vil- 
lage grocery store, with its somewhat important 
attachments of hay-scales and hide-commission, 
and having married the daughter of Deacon 
Hardhait, appeared at church on Sunday with 
his pretty young wife. All the neighborhood | 
turned out to see the bride and groom, to be sure. 
It was expected that the lady would appear in 
all the wedding finery, as she did; and to see 
her was to be prigileged, to sit near her was dis- 
tinction, and to shake hands and offer congrat- 
ulations honor into the bargain. It was under- 
stood, moreover, that the preacher was to take 
for his text this proverb; ‘“‘ A gracious woman 
retaineth honor, and strong men retain riches.” 
Altogether the excitement ran high for many 
days previous to the eventful day ; and when it 
came there was betimes a vast multitude assem- 
bled. ‘The matrons opened the old chest, and 
searched out the lace collar and the silken 
scarf that had lain away for years, and the 
maidens furbished up their jewelry, and bleach- 
ed their white dresses, and knotted their pink 
and blue ribbons, with as much effect of style 
and flourish as possible; the young men buckled | 
on their spurs—even some who walked to church, 
it was said—so that the old meeting-house, long 
before eleven o'clock, was one glitter and shim- 
mer from side to side. The prayer had just been | 
offered, and the clergyman had risen to read 
the hymn, when, over the worn door-sill, and 
along the side aisle, as still almost as her shad- 
ow, came Elizabeth Holden, dressed in all her 
poor best, her eyes drooped, and her two cheeks 
the color of dying rose leaves. 

The preacher stopped reading; the lovely 
young bride dashed her white veil from left to 
right, by way of shutting out the terrible sight ; 
some of the women half rose in their seats, and 
no man stirred to open his pew door except 
one, and of all men who should that be but 





Peter Curtis! ‘ By Heaven, it’s too bad!” he 


had muttered, almost aloud. ‘‘In a Christian | 


tongue, he would just answer, ‘ I’m sorry you've 


| got such a temper, Sally,’ and that was about 


all, Oh, he’s queer, past doubt!” 

And of Elizabeth they said: ‘‘ Brazen thing! 
I'm glad she didn’t see him in time! Just good 
enough for her! It would have been an ever- 
lasting disgrace to the church to have the like 
of her stuck up in the very finest pew. The 
idea of her trying to make herself look pretty, 
the foolish old thing! why she ain't a day less 
than thirty! I reckon she tried to rival the 
beautiful bride!” and so came the climax of 
jeers and laughter. What moved her to goto 
church that day I can not pretend to under- 
stand. I was too much of a child at the time 
to know much about it, and some of the cir- 
cumstances that would throw light upon it have 
no doubt passed out of my memory. Perhaps 
she was curious to see the wife John Ripley had 
married ; perhaps she was curious to look upon 
him once more, and to know whether the fatal 
spell that had once bound her was altogether 
broken. Possibly she had still a consciousness 
of the honor and dignity of womanhood, and 
was willing to show the assembled multitude 
that she dare approach Him who said, “ Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee.” Whatever moved 
her to go, she did go, and was received and 
expelled as has been told. 

It was about this time that my mother brought 
upon herself the severe reproof of Mistress Hard- 
hait by engaging Elizabeth Holden to do the 
summer’s spinning work, ‘‘ What an example 
for your daughters, to be sure! Mercy, mercy! 
To countenance her is just to enccurage wick- 
edness, and if I had my way I would drive her 
out of the neighborhood—her, and her trouble- 
some old mother, and her heifer (she hooked at 


| my husband the other day), and Chat, and all 


together! They are adisgrace and a reproach 
to the community, that’s what they are; and 
you're going to hire her, and pay her full wages 
too, I dare say.” 

‘*T shall certainly hire her, and pay her in 
full for the work she does,” my mother said. 
‘*But while you are about it, where is your 
condemnation of John Ripley? Nobody, as I 
can hear, has a word of reproach for him.” 

‘“H-m-m! well, he is a man, you know.” 

One morning in the month of June, and long 
before sunrise, Widow Holden was seen coming 
across the meadow with a wheel-stand on her 


meeting-house too!” And then he had risen, | shoulder, the band, wheel-pin, and spindle i in her 


end stepped quite outside his pew, so making | 
his hospitality apparent to all. Elizabeth, for | 


one, did not see it; confusion had overpow ered | 


her by this time, and she was being borne back, 
blinded and bewildered, out of the house. Pe- 
ter was a moment too late. ‘‘ Would you have 
believed it!” said the gossips ; ‘‘ but he always 
was a queer chap, that Peter Curtis; and did 
you mind howhe read the hymn-book all through 
the sermon, as if to show his disrespect to ev- 
ery body and every thing? Well, I wouldn't 
believed it of him! And yet they say, when 





his wife used to berate him with her coarse 
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hand, and followed by Elizabeth carrying the 
wheel itself. They soon had it set up in the 
garret; and Elizabeth, separating a bunch of 
the soft white “ rolls” from the rest, hung them 
in the little east window in the sun, said good- 
ty to her mother, and fell to work. 

Many a time I sat on the stair-steps for an 
hour watching her; for she was light of motion 
as a young girl, and I still think that spinning 
at a big wheel is one of the most graceful of 
all womanly employments. She made quite a 
companion of me, indeed ; I perhaps being less 
removed from her by my ignorance than older 
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persons by their knowledge. From the east 
window where she sunned her rolls we could 
see the shining harvest-fields of Peter Curtis ; 
and often when she went to replenish her wool 
she would lean her cheek on her hand and Jook 
that way a long time, more especially if the 
white shirt-sleeves of Peter were to be seen 
glancing over the tops of the barley and the 
rye. I judge now she had somehow learned 
the fact of his having offered her the gentle 
courtesy of which she was ignorant at the time. 
She used to ask me questions about his house, 
and listen to my descriptions of the parlor and 
the north room and piazza with all the delight- 
ful wonder and curiosity which the ignorant 
child feels about the king’s palace of the fairy 
tale. And was there really a Turkey carpet 
on the floor, with roses in it that you might 
tread on? 

‘*Y wish I could go there some day, and look 
in upon all the fine things when Mr. Curtis was 
nowhere about.” 

‘* But I will ask him if I may not bring you. 
Ever so many go to see his house and the 
grounds about it.” 

*Oh no, child; not for the world! It 
wouldn’t do for me to presume so; don’t 
never think of it, child; but if it could hap- 
pen!” 

‘* But why, dear Elizabeth, wouldn't it do 
for you?” All the light and life went out of 
her face, and for a moment it seemed as if she 
were not herself at all, but only the shadow or 


ghost of herself; then she said she was foolish 
to have thought of such a thing; and then she 
fell spinning with all her might, and for the re- 
mainder of the day we did not talk any more. 
It was perhaps a week after this that Mr. 
Curtis himself rode up to our gate and beck- 
oned me to him, as he often did when he had 


some message for my father. ‘‘ Widow Hol- 
den just now accosted me,” he said, ‘‘ as I was 
riding past her house, and asked me to stop 
here and say to Elizabeth that little Chatty 
was taken very sick this morning, that she 
seems growing rather worse, and she thinks 
best that Elizabeth should come home as soon 
as the day’s work is done.” 

**Maybe you had better tell herself,” I said. 
**T will call her;” and away I ran before he 
had time to answer. I was moved to do this 
by two considerations. I hesitated to impart 
the bad news myself, and I knew also that 
Elizabeth would think it a privilege to speak 
with Mr. Curtis, and to see the blue ribbon 
that tied his chip hat with her own eyes. 

She saw me from the window, and I mo- 
tioned her to come down, and when she un- 
derstood that Mr. Curtis was waiting to speak 
to her, the girlish blush and flutter that con- 
fused her made her look almost beautiful, 
though nobody ever thought of calling her so. 
Her sleeves were short, and she hid her pretty 
plump arms under her blue apron as she came 
forward; but her head was uncovered, and she 
could not hide the beauty of her abundant hair ; 





and I remember to have noticed then, for the 
first time, as the sunshine glittered upon the 
coil wound about her high carved comb, how 
golden and how beautiful it was. Peter was 
playing with the long mane of his gray mare, 
and he did not stop as she approached, but 
just told the sad news much as he would have 
told any news. 

“Oh dear, dear; what shall I do?” moaned 
Elizabeth; and the white arms came out from 
beneath her apron, and she leaned her face 
down upon them to hide her tears. 

**Oh, it ain’t so bad, I imagine,” said Peter: 
and he left caressing the mane, and reaching 
one arm across, rested it on the gate-post above 
the stricken head. 

She lifted her face, and thanking him for 
his pains, said she would go home as soon as 
ever her day’s work was donegand was turning 
away, when Peter called after her: ‘‘ Why not 
go now, if you are so uneasy? though I don’t 
think you need be.” 

**Oh, I must do my work—every thing de 
pends on that; but I only wish it were night.” 

Her confusion was all gone now, and her 
tearful, tender eyes looked straight in his face. 
Indeed, the confusion seemed on the other side 
as Peter said: ‘I’m ashamed of not dismount- 
ing and going in with my message; but I’m 
such a rude sort of fellow—lI didn’t think of it, 
and that’s the truth,” 

“Never mind the work,” my mother said; 
‘*the child must be taken care of first of all ;” 
and Elizabeth went straight home. She did 
not come back the next day, nor the next 
week; and early one morning of the second 
week another messenger stopped at the gate 
with news that Chatty Holden had died just 
after midnight, and would be buried in her 
own play-ground at home, at ten o’clock of 
the following day. 

That day my little brother and I came to the 
conclusion that a tea-kettle was as good as any 
other kettle for the boiling of maple sap—not 
quite so convenient, that was all; and we went 
over all the delights of the old play-day, and 
found sincere satisfaction in the circumstance 
of having entertained Chatty in our sugar-camp. 

Peter Curtis did not attend the funeral; he 
was busy with his harvests, and it could not 
have been expected that he would neglect his 
interests for any body’s funeral—much less for 
Chatty Holden’s. In fact, only a few of the 
poorer sort of people went—they were busy 
times just then; and the going out of that little 
life left no shadow in the world except upon 
the hearts of the mother and grandmother. 
The clergyman made the funeral of the child 
the occasion of a terrible castigation to the mo- 
ther, praying in the end that she might be saved 
as by the skin of her teeth, which was considered 
by the more pious sort as an unwarrantable 
stretch of Christian charity. Mrs, Deacon 
Hardhait, it was reported, remarked that if the 
like of the Holden set was to be got into heav- 
en by the skin of their teeth, she, for her part, 
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didn’t wish to goto heaven! Elizabeth in due 
time came back and spun in the garret as be- 
fore, sunning her rolls in the little east window 
just the same, but never lingering now to look 
at the fair fields of Peter Curtis—never looking 
any where much, but toward the clump of wild 
cherry-trees under which was the little grave. 

The spirit seemed all to have gone out of 
her; and though I sat on the stair-steps for 
hours together listening for the snap of the reel 
as she wound off the cuts, and picking up her 
wheel-pin when she chanced to let it fall, she 
hardly ncticed or spoke to me any more. Nei- 
ther did she sing a single snatch of the wild sea- 
songs that I used to delight in so much, and all 
day nothing was heard but the whir-whir of the 
great wheel. At last the last bunch of white 
rolls melted from the little window, the yarn 
was sent away to the weavers, and mother and 
daughter crossed the fields again, bearing the 
divided wheel on their shoulders. 

We had a raising early in the fall, and fifteen 
or twenty of the neighbors were gathered to- 
gether; among the rest was Peter Curtis. The 
frame that was being put up was near the road- 
side; and, aii at once,-the men who were pull- 
ing with might and main to slip some timbers 
in joint were interrupted by a saucy “ Hollo 
there, you fellers!” As soon as they could rest 
their timber it was discovered that it was the 
butcher who had given the rough salutation, 
and that he was leading by a rope, tied to her 
horn, Elizabeth’s heifer. 

‘*Ha! what's up?” said one of the men. 
**You ha’n’t bought that critter, Ireckon? She 
ain't fit for beef; and, besides, the old woman 
wouldn’t make sale of her. She's a part of 
Liz's weddin’-portion, you know.” 

Nearly all the men joined in the laughter, 
but it was observed that Peter kept hammering 
away. 

** You've seen her afore, ha’n’t you?” the 
butcher said, appealing directly to him, and in 
allusion to the heifer’s ear. 

“Maybe so,” says Peter, still never looking 
up. 
“You say the widder wouldn't sell her,” says 
the butcher, turning again to the first speaker. 
**Folks does what they must; an’ I happened 





to know that the widder was hard pressed for | 
them funeral expenses that come onto her a| 
spell ago, and I got her for the butt-end of a 
ten-dollar bill.” 

Peter stopped hammering now, and looked | 
at the man in a way that perhaps made him | 
ashamed of himself, for he added, confusedly, 
“TI give more’n the danged thing was wuth, | 
any how; she’s poor as a black-snake, and I'll 
give any man a dollar that'll give me my money | 
back.” 

‘There it is,” said Peter, pulling a ten-dol- 
lar note from his fob; “just turn her into my | 
meadow, among the other cattle.” 

“Wish you much joy of your bargain,” said 
the butcher, and he tried to carry it off with a | 
laugh, but it could not be made to go. Peter | 


had the best of it, and there was nothing to do 
but, crest-fallen as he was, to turn the heifer 
into the meadow, pocket the money, and get 
himself out of sight. 

Peter was considered sharp at a bargain, as 
has been before hinted, and it was thought that 
he ha@ been unusually sharp now, and nothing 
more was thought about it. But after supper 
that evening Peter put on his hat and coat and 
walked straight up to the Widow Holden’s in 
full sight of every body. He found her with 
her knitting-work at her door. 

“T bought your heifer back to-day, ™ he said ; 
“that skinflint of a butcher got her for half 
price; I got her of him for the same, and here 
is the other ten dollars.” 

** Oh, no, no!” cried the widow, offering back 
the money, for he had tossed itin her lap. “I 
would have got more of the butcher if I could, 
but I was hard pressed, and took what I could 
get, and you may be sure he beat me down to 
the last cent, but this isn't fair—no, no!” 

** Yes, but it is fair; I’m buying her of you, 
don’t you see? I wouldn't give him the ten dol- 
lars, but I really owe it to you, and you must 
either take it or take back the heifer.” 

The widow had her mind pretty well con- 
fused by the presentation of the case, but she 
could not quite understand how Peter should 
owe her ten dollars at all. ‘*I sold her for 
ten, and you bought her for ten, then how 
comes it that you owe me ?” 

“Why, just this way, Mrs. Holden—you 
have somehow got things confused, but it’s a 
very simple matter—you see I just give back 
the butcher his ten dollars, and then I come 
and buy the heifer of you, and it’s the same as 
if I had bought her in the first place, and paid 
you twenty dollars for her, which is about the 
fair price.” 

“Oh, I see! I see!” says the widow, satis- 
fied at last, and a little ashamed of her dull- 
ness; ‘‘it’s just about a fair price, as you say, 
but I would have taken five dollars less from 


| you than from the butcher. Poor Lizzy has 


been crying all day about it. I must go and 
tell her that she is in your meadow, after all; it 
will make her heart light, I can tell you.” 

‘Then ‘there will be two light,” said Peter ; 
and he went away feeling that he had never 
invested twenty dollars so advantageously in 
his life. 

When Elizabeth Holden saw her heifer fat- 
tening in the clover-field, the strap off her nose, 
and the weight dragging no more at her leg, 
she was filled with gratitude, and pondered in 
her heart again and again as to what good 
thing she could do for Peter Curtis to satisfy 
the demand of her conscience. Providence 
made the way for her before long; for what in 
ordinary circumstances could she, the poor de- 
spised girl, have done for the honorable rich 
man ? 

The cholera broke out, sweeping before it 
high and low, rich and poor alike. People 
were so frightened, and made so selfish by their 
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fright, that nurses could not be found for the 
sick, and Peter Curtis with the rest was brought 
down to death’s door, and being there, deserted 
by his servants, and left to die in his fine house 
alone. From the first Mrs. Holden and her 


daughter were the bravest, most energetic, and | 


useful of the workers; day and night they were 
busy, going from house to house, like two Sis- 


ters of Charity, and remaining where they were | 


most needed. It was midnight when, happen- 
ing to pass by Peter’s house, they were attracted 
by the open doors, and so went in, and if they 


had not gone in Peter would never have seen | 


the light of the coming morning. We say so, 
humanly speaking; but how shall we know 
that they could have done otherwise than go 
in? Perhaps every turn in the path of their lives 


had been coming, and coming right to those | 
At any rate, thither they came, | 
They made lights, | 


open doors! 
and there they went in. 
and found Peter first of all, and then they made 
fires, and brought to bear all the knowledge 


and skill they had; but perhaps what made | 


their work most effective was the love that was 
in their labor. 

We say this again after the manner of our 
human speech; but who shall say it was not 


destiny straightening out the tangled ends of | 


things and joining them together? 
It was a good many days before E'izabeth 


thought of the Turkey carpet she had been so | 


desirous to see; and weeks passed before, slip- 


ping of her shoes, she ventured to set her foot 


upon the roses. But she did at last, and here 
are some of the events leading that way: 

‘*T think now you can manage to get along 
without us, Mr. Curtis,” the Widow Holden had 
said, approaching Peter as he sat in the sunset 
light, propped up in his easy-chair. 

“I should like to know how,” says Peter, 


almost angrily, and looking like a man woe- | 


fully wronged. 
‘¢ Why, you can walk alone, and there’s plenty 
of nurses to be hired, since the danger is over.” 
** But what if I don’t happen to want their 
services? Nobody would come near me but 
you in the time of my great need, and it seems 


you wish to desert me the first moment possi- | 


ble.” 

‘* By no means, Mr. Curtis ; but you see there 
are so many who need us just now; there are 
sick and dying in a’most every house ; and folks 
are mostly so frightened they can’t do any good 
if they do try.” 

“Oh, it isn’t worth your while to explain so 
much! I don’t like excuses nohow. When 
one is driven to that, why—” He broke off sud- 
denly, and then he turned his face aside and 
looked at the sunset, and doubtless tried to pre- 
tend to himself that he was really enjoying the 
gloriously contrasted colors, It is usually hard, 
however, to deceive one’s self in this way, and 
Peter found the task no less difficult than oth- 
ers had found it before him. In fact, the irri- 
tation seemed to increase with suppression; and 
at last he burst out with, “ Of course you will use 


| your own pleasure, Mrs. Holden. I can’t keep 
| you by main force, and don’t wish to if I could.” 
‘Then I reckon we will get off by to-mor- 
| row, any way,” says the widow, taking no no- 
| tice of the angry tone. 
** But where is Elizabeth?” he went on, “J 
| have not seen her all day—perhaps she has al- 
| ready gone ?” 

“Well, yes, Mr. Curtis, she did go to a sick 
neighbor's this morning ; but she'll be back for 
her aprons and things in the course of the even- 
ing, I suppose, if you would like to see her.” 

‘*Gone! and for good, Mrs. Holden? Well, 
that’s a pretty story, I must say!” And in his 
anger he got half out of his chair and attempt- 
ed to walk; but, as is well known, the attempt 
and not the deed confounds us. He lost bal- 
ance, came down, and for his life could not re- 
cover his position. 

“Goodness gracious!” cries Mrs. Holden, 
lifting up her hands, but adding almost im- 
mediately, ‘‘ Bless m’ soul! that’s Liz’s step now 
along the gravel path. Here, Lizzy, this way.” 

Elizabeth came hurrying forward, smiling 
| with good-nature, her bonnet in one hand and 
a bunch of wild flowers she had gathered by 
the way in the other. . 

**You see Mr. Curtis has been trying to be 
| too smart,” says the widow, by way of explana- 
tion and apology, for the situation was an awk- 
ward one for the gentleman. He felt it to be 
|so, and for very shame and vexation hid his 

face out of sight, and would not suffer the wo- 
man to touch him. 
| As soon as he could command his emotion 
he said, ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell it all when you 
were about it, Mrs. Holden ?” 
** There wasn’t any thing to tell that I know 
of,” she answered, with a sly nod at her daugh- 
ter; “only you tried to walk and couldn’t.” 

Whatever Peter had at first intended to say 
he concluded not to say, upon second thoughts, 
but said instead, following the widow's leading, 
**T couldn’t walk, that is true, but I can get 
back to my chair without help when I choose.” 

**Of course you can,” says Elizabeth. “I 
knew it all the time. There, mother, please 
put my flowers in a tumbler of water; they are 
| withering already.” 

She perceived that something had gone wrong 
between Peter and her mother, and she took 
' this little woman’s device to get her out of the 
way. It was quite dusky in the room now, 
}and Peter felt a little less shamefaced; and it 
helped along not a little too that Elizabeth had 
fallen in with his boast, and asserted that she 
all the time knew he required none of their as- 
sistance. She told where she had found her 
beautiful flowers, and asked him if he knew 
about them; told him what a wonderful bird 
she had seen in the hedgerow, described its 
‘song and its plumage, and asked him to tell 
| her what sort of bird it was, where it built its 
nest, when it came and when it went, and 
all about it, just as if she believed that Pe- 
| ter could enlighten her upon any subject under 
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the sun, if he were only a mind to do so; and 
all the while she kept herself busy about the 
room, with her face away, so that he might get 
himself back into his chair, if it were possible, 
without the embarrassment of observation. 

She was aware of his repeated efforts and 
failures, but she suffered not her eyes to be 
diverted from her pretense of work. She put 
the books to rights, and then put them back 
wrong, that she might right them again; and 
once she sidled out of the room, and remained 
away three long minutes, and sidled in again ; 
but she was quite sure that Peter, for all his 
tugging, was still flat on the ground. 

She told him all the news—who was dead, 
and who was sick, and who was better. And 
here she took occasion to remark that the great 
strong Mr. Lyon had to be lifted just like a 
child. ‘It’s beautiful,” she says, ‘‘to see how 
he allows his wife to manage for him!” She 
was careful not to say, suffers his wife to man- 
age him, and to say, allows her to manage for 
him. ‘He can’t even feed himself,” she went 
on, ‘*so helpless is he; and yet he doesn’t ap- 
pear a whit the less manly—and you know he 
was always a manly fellow!” And now at 
last she did venture to turn her timid eyes to- 
ward him. ‘‘What! not up yet?” she said, 
affecting a sweet little surprise. ‘ Then you 
must not have all this air blowing upon you— 
that is, if you prefer to wait longer.” And she 
hastened to close the windows and shut out the 
last of the sunset light. 

** Oh, Elizabeth!” cries Peter, his pride brok- 
en down at last, and his voice all of a tremble. 
“Te:a't get up! Do, please, come and help 
me!” 

**Oh, but you can,” she answers, half coax- 
ing and half reproving. She had hastened to 
him, and was bending over him as she said it. 
**T know you can manage it. Why, man, you 
are pretending for the sake of making me help 
you, and I sha’n’t doit! There, now; just put 
this arm over my shoulder; now my hand un- 
der the other arm. Ah! I knew you could. 
All right? Pillow easy ?” 

No, the pillow was not easy, and it required 
a good while for Elizabeth to make it so; and 
his arm having once been on the shoulder, Pe- 
ter found that it rested there better than any 
where else. Once in his chair, however, he 
ignored the fact of how he came there. And 
when Elizabeth had said, ‘‘I knew you could 
do it,” he had taken it for a verity, and an- 
swered, ‘*I hardly thought I could, but I have, 
really!” 

“I did, to be sure. And, by-the-way, mo- 
ther was saying to-day you could do well enough 
without us, and I am almost of her mind now.” 

No, no; Peter was not so well as that; and 
he hoped she would not worry him by speaking 
of leaving for a week to come. 

Then Elizabeth promised, saying she would 
be sorry to worry him, but he must surely say 
when he was ready for them to go. ‘* We don’t 
want to wear out our welcome, you know.” 





**Lord!” says Peter, ‘‘as if—” He broke 
off suddenly ; and Elizabeth, with a queer little 
flutter of heart, went away to make the lights 
and fetch the toast and tea. ; 

A week went by, and the sick man could not 
only get in and out of his chair, but could go 
from room to room. 

“*T think you will not be worried now if I 
speak,” says Elizabeth, ‘‘and mother says we 
really must go.” 

“Does she, though? Why?” 

“ Oh, well, because—we must go—that’s all.” 

Then some faint perception of the truth be- 
gan to dawn upon Peter’s mind. ‘‘ Folks are 
talking, I suppose—is that it, Elizabeth ?” 

He had called her Elizabeth always, but 
somehow the name had a new sound, as if he 
had translated it into another language. 

Her eyes fell, and her heart came up and 
stifled her utterance. 

‘* Heavens! I never thought of the gossips. 
Truth is, I was too happy to think of any thing; 
but, since it is so, suppose, Elizabeth, we give 
them something to talk about?” And that was 
the way Peter Curtis made his proposal. How 
it was seconded need not be told; enough to 
say that in the end it was accepted, and that 
when Elizabeth Holden had once set foot upon 
the roses of the Turkey carpet, as Mrs. Peter 
Curtis, she was never again spoken of as old 
Lizzy, not as long as she lived. 

Perhaps I am just a little too fast—indeed 
I think I am; and that something very like 
this happened when the news broke out and ran 
like wild-fire through the neighborhood : Heads 
were tossed high, and all Elizabeth’s history, 
and the poverty of her mother, the hard straits 
they had been put to—every thing had a thor- 
ough airing; and Mrs. Deacon Hardhait de- 
clared, for one, that she would never associate 
with the new wife on terms of equality, though 
she should go dressed in brocades an inch thick. 
But it was some time before she had a chance, 
The happy pair went to Europe—a great cir- 
cumstance in that time and place—took the 
mother with them, and did not come home for 
a year. When they did so, and opening their 
house sent out their modest cards, saying that 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Curtis would, upon a day 
specified, be very glad to see their old friends 
and neighbors, Mrs. Deacon Hardhait put on 
her best, to be sure, and was the first visitor to 
mount the arched portico and thump at the 
bright brass knocker. Mrs. Curtis received 
her friends with such unostentatious and cord- 
ial hospitality that the stubbornest of all had 
not the heart to hold out against her—for the 
frost must melt in the sunshine, be it ever so 
frosty. She was just her old self, the women 
said of her, and if she had worn the old change- 
able silk they would never have known that she 
was not still Elizabeth Holden. She did not 
offend her neighbors by a display of stylish nov- 
elties in dress, but appeared in a plain brown 
silk, with no ornaments but the blue ribbon at 
her throat and the blue flower peeping from 
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among the bright braids of her hair. 
so graceful and becoming was the costume that 


it was all at once discovered that she was really | 


a pretty woman—this discovery being made 
about the time she sat at the head of her ele- 
gant table, graciously distributing of her boun- 
ty. It also came to be understood, upon the 
same occasion, that Mrs, Holden—no one called 
her Widow Holden now—was a most delightful 
person, and really so very good! 
ways been a good woman, certainly; and it 
could not have been the gown of black silk, the 


neat kerchief, and the lilac flower in the lace | 


cap that made her delightful and good—not at 
all! and yet the facts had not hitherto come to 
general knowledge. 


And as for Peter Curtis, he was altogether | 


a changed man; need we say changed for the 


better? Doubtless he had always been better | 


than he seemed ; it was the rough exterior that 
misled, and that, as will be readily understood, 
could be smoothed down by the hand that was 
cunning enough to make him believe that he 
raised himself, even while it lifted him by main 
strength, 

‘The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil,” 
was the text of the preacher when they appeared 
at church, and all the people said, Amen. 





THE NEW TIMOTHY. 
Part Twelfth. 
I. 

HEN the young minister mounted his 

horse next morning, after an early break- 
fast, at his uncle’s gate, he thought, as he rode 
off, that he had never seen so lovely a morning 
in all his life. 
on the face of the world; there was a luxury 
in existence itself. Perhaps it was because he 
had risen so early; for the whole after-day is 
a3 in Eden to the man that rises with Adam 
an’ Eve before six. Perhaps it was because 
he had slept so soundly the night before. When 
he first lay down he had begun to think, He 
had arrested himself in the very outset of this, 
however. ‘‘ You know perfectly well,” he said 


to himself, *‘ that if you begin to think you will | 


continue to do so all night, rise in the morning 
worsted by it, and arrive at no result whatever 
by all your thinking.” So, with grim determ- 
ination, he had collared and carried himself to 
sleep forthwith. 

Perhaps he owed something of the brightness 
of the morning, as he rode, to the quiet and 
pleasant conclusion of his mistake in regard to 
Miss Louisiana. The pain, and wondering how, 
and worriment that mistake had been to him! 
And all of it over now; and so naturally and 
pleasantly over, too! ‘‘ Yes,” he repeated to 
himself, “‘ henceforth I will try day by day to 
do simply the duty the day actually brings with 
it, and let the morrow take care for the things 
of itself.” One might as well be striking with 
hatchet and hammer at a star in the sky, at- 


And yet | 


She had al- | 


An unusual light rested, to him, | 


tempting to shape and tinker it, as to sweat 
and toil so in regard to the future. The star 
is not more completely beyond one’s present 
reach than is the future, save as it is influenced 
| by the manly doing to-day of to-day’s duty, 
And it is wonderful how little of the low, dull 
pain of yesterday remains under the clear shin- 
ing of the morning’s sun. 

As he rides he thinks of his old love: he 
sees her over again in every light in which he 
ever saw her before; he recognizes and does 
full justice to all that is beautiful in her; ad- 
mires her as he would have done an exquisite 
wax-work in a glass-case and across a railing, 

Perhaps his buoyancy of feeling this morning 
|is the rapid growth, too, during the last few 
hours, of a hope sown long ago inhis soul. He 
assumes, he revels in it as a certainty, he fairly 
exults as in an absolute confidence. Of Burle- 
son he has no fear. He knows, and Burleson 
| knows, that in some way the young minister, 
brimful of defect though he be, has passed the 
young lawyer in the journey of life, has reached 
a higher level, The young lawyer knows it, 
with a sense of defiant indifference. The 
| young minister unconsciously acknowledges it 
| to himself, but only with humility and sense of 
| wondering gratitude to the Power which has 

done it in him, 
But he breaks suddenly away from all such 
vague meditations. He has a feeling of fresh 
purpose, new resolve, in his bosom this morn- 
ing. He will enter on a system of regular pas- 
toral visiting among his charge—will explore 
| his field to its utmost limits, leave not a cabin 
unvisited, not an individual unapproached. 
| And the children, too; he must establish a 
Sabbath-school before service every morning. 
As to the youth, can he not manage to collect 
| them at some point one night in the week for a 

Bible class? And there are the negroes. He 

must become a regular missionary among them ; 
| preach on one of the farms in his charge every 
; night in the week till he has gone the whole 
jrounds. It is an admirable idea! He will 
|lay it before the masters and mistresses next 
| Sunday morning after sermon. No; he will 
preach a sermon on the subject, and then pre- 
sent his plan. A sermon? By-the-by, he 
| ought to be preaching a regular series of elab- 
| orate sermons to his people. What shall the 
| course be? The doctrines in their order? The 
| prophecies? A good idea; he will enter upon 

it immediately! There are the Meggar boys, 
too, so wonderfully changed for the better since 

the funeral ; he will spend a day or so with them 

this next week. Even Zed and Toad are pos- 
sibilities with—God! And how will it do, he 
| asks himself, after a while, to write a book in 
| the intervals of occupation? Not that he has 
| any idea, just at this moment, what the book is 
lto be about; all that he desires is to be, like 

Mr. Long, hard at work all the time. He has 

a new sense of exuberant power within him this 

morning—something has smitten open in him a 
| new fountain of purpose, ‘‘ God hath not given 
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and of a sound mind.” What a text for a ser- 


mon! He will write it down while it occurs to 


him; and he draws his memorandum-book out | 


of his breast-pocket, and with it an unopened 
letter. 

‘¢ Well, I declare!” he says to himself; ‘the 
letter I took out of the Hoppleton office yester- 
day, just before I stepped into Burleson’s office! 
Never thought of it once since!” And sv he 
checks Mike into a walk; opens and reads it, 
It is dated from the city he had once v:sited. 
Why, who? Why, what? He reads the letter 
hurriedly over once, thrusts it, all crumpled, 


back into his pocket, gives a hurrah, after | 


glancing around to see, being a clergym=n, that 
no one is in hearing, presses his heels against 
his horse’s flanks, and goes off into what Mr. 
Long would have styled a “lope” for a mile or 
He is only endeavoring to keep up with 
the beating of his heart. But he reins Mike 
up at last, ashamed of himself. ‘‘If I am so 
much carried away by a joy,” he reasons with 
himself, ‘* I would be equally by a sorrow,” 


two, 


he reads the letter gravely over again, from the | 


“Rey. and Dear Sir” to the ‘* Yours, most re- 
spectfully”—in a very large hand too—“ Alex- 
ander Jones.” 

Mr. Langdon’s white-headed, ruddy - faced 
clerk! And it is all about Mr. Langdon’s 
clerk’s church enterprise there in the city, 
Of course! Mr. Wall is back again in the 
upper room of the engine-house, as he was 
that Sabbath morning months ago. He re- 
members how he got there that morning with 
Mr. Jones first of all. 
members there was quite a group of persons 


waiting at the door for Mr. Jones with the key | 


when they arrived. He recollects how rapidly 
the room filled with young men and young la- 
dies, with a certain fresh, happy energy in their 
faces, ‘These were the Sabbath-school teach- 
ers; and how the room swarmed with their 
pupils! 
Sunday-school, from their sitting so near the 
desk, and looking so continually around on the 
others with a glad expression in their eyes, as 
of nutting or grape gathering; and the other 
children—the extra composure of some proving 
as conclusively as the extra timidity of the others 
how entirely unused they were to the inside of 
such an institution—the very incomplete toilet 
of many confirming the same. And the cheer- 
ful alacrity of the teachers, and the warm friend- 
ship so evidently existing among them in their 


common work; good Mr. Jones, with his white | 


hair and ruddy face all aglow, rubbing his hands 
as he contemplated the scene; a smile on his 
face as he, being superintendent, is consulted 
by a teacher, or a lingering of his hand about 
the shoulder and head of some new scholar just 
introduced. Mr. Wall remembers, too, the 
children peeping in at the door of the room, 
whom no inducements could draw fairly in ; 
and how, at last, Mr. Jones leaves the room 
with another friend near his own weight, goes 


og, | 
50 | 


Not first of all; he re- | 


A few of them evidently old hands at | 


down the other staircase, gets beyond and be- 
hind the crowd of street children, and then, 
abreast with his friend, walks slowly and reso- 
lutely up the stairway again with kindly word 
and motion, bearing the entire crowd before 
them and fairly into the room—not a lamb left 
unfolded. 

And the appearance of the congregation as 
it assembled an hour or two later for worship— 
he remembers it perfectly. He can easily tell 
the leaders of the enterprise by their sitting so 
near the desk, and by their furtive glancing 
around to see what kind of attendance it was 
to be this morning; and by their aspect of en- 
tire satisfaction, too, when the room was actual- 
ly crowded, even crammed. It was owing to 
Mr. Jones—that. Outside the door, with his 
beaming face and ready hand to show all com- 
ers in. Long after he knew certainly there 
was no seat to be had, he still waved the timid 
loiterers on the landing without to come’ in, 
come in! It was the entire race he was wel- 
coming in to the Gospel. 

And the singing too! All seemed to sing 
the sweetness and meaning of every syllable. 
And the prayers! He had never prayed with 
such quiet fervor before; the warm-hearted 
Christians were so near to him all around 
the little desk he could almost touch them 
with his extended hand, and he had such a 
certainty their hearts were beating with his in 
every sentiment and word, His text—he took 
it with such a sense of pleasure before him; 
told them all its meaning in such a quiet, com- 
|mon-sense, social manner, It was not like be- 
ing high up in the grand pulpit of the other 
church—the congregation large and out of 
arm’s-length before him, It was only as in 
a parlor full of personal friends. 

The enterprise has flourished beyond all 
| their expectation. Sabbath-school overflow- 
|ing; prayer-meeting thronged; public services 
}erowded. Would Mr. Wall cast in his lot with 
them as their pastor? And they had bought a 
suitable lot, too, for a church; and they had 
almost raised the money to build it. And 
what the gentlemen had done, and what the 
ladies had done, what the wonderful children 
were doing—it was a very long letter. It was 
not in the least an official document, so far as 
| wording was concerned. Mr. Jones had writ- 
| ten it with more pleasure than if it had been a 
|letter to a lady he expected to marry—only 
|there was no such lady in his case now—she 
| had died before Mr. Jones's hair had whitened. 

Accept it? ‘‘It is our unanimous wish— 
our very ardent desire. God has caused us all 
| to set our hearts on you to lead us in carrying 
| out our noble enterprise,” said Mr. Jones in his 
| letter, and a page more to the same effect, ‘ All 
| of us engaged in the enterprise are young like 
yourself,” wrote ~vhite-haired Mr. Jones, “and 
| we have a new field, a rapidly growing part of 

the city ;” and Mr. Jones indulged in statistics 
in proof, but which were entirely unnecessary. 
Accept the invitation? The tears rose to 
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the young minister’s eyes as he thanked God 
with all his soul for the opportunity of accept- 
ing! Alas for the Likens neighborhood! It 
dwindled into nothing before the ‘great city | 
with its wharves and warehouses, and throng- | 
ing crowds and roaring energy. Work in the | 
service of his Master—ample, unbounded work! 
He exulted in the opportunity. Mr. Jones had 
said something about the salary — about its 
prospective increase. The young minister had 
skipped over both as altogether irrelevant while 
he read, 

Accept it? Yes, most gladly! 

And from the first opening of the letter one 
thought ran along with all his thoughts—a 
golden thread from end to end of the web—an 
essential part and portion of it all—John! 

When Mr. Wall at last finds himself, and to | 
his astonishment, at Mrs. General Likens’s gate, | 
he alights with a resolve to keep perfectly silent | 
and quiet on this last subject for one whole week. 
It is all a form, he well knows. And Burleson 


knew it too from the instant his friend proposed 


it. “Iam pledged to it,” reasoned Mr. Wall 
to himself, as he tied his horse; ‘‘and I am 
glad of it. I am too emotional altogether. 
It will be an admirable practice for me in calm- 
ness and silence. Ah, yes, that is the idea! to 
write an elaborate and intensely logical dis- 
course or two upon the best texts I can find ; 
let off all excess in that way. 
yet to pray for Divine direction in the matter.” 
The thought came rather late. ‘*And my 
uncle ?” 

It is strange that he had not glanced once | 
over his shoulder during the day to see if Bur- | 
leson was not traveling the same road. He 
had not thought to do it once. And yet why 
should he? When a thing is an inevitable thing, | 


a matter-of-course thing—manifestly, undenia- | 


bly so—people concerned about it unanimously 
admit it at last, whether they wish to do so or 
not. 

Il. 

‘You were out very late last night again, 
Edward,” his mother had remarked to young | 
Burleson at breakfast one morning before the | 
week of truce had expired. 
have been? Not at Colonel Mills’s?” 

*©Yes, Madam, at Colonel Mills’s,” 
her son, indifferently. 

“Take care, Edward. People will say next | 
you are addressing her,” said his mother. 

**Let them say it, Madam. S#I am,” 
the cool reply. ‘‘ My coffee, if you please.” 

**Why, Edward! !” exclaims Mrs. Burleson, | 
with cofiee-pot held i in suspense. * You don’t 
mean really to say—” 

‘There is no use of any mystéty about it. 
It isn’t worth it,” said the son, in a leisurely 
way. ‘Miss Loo and myself are engaged to 
be married, It happened two nights ago.” 

“ Happened ?” 

‘*Yes, Madam, happened; and, by-the-by, I 
wish you would tell my father about it. I hate | 
to do so myself.” Practical Mr. Burleson had | 


replied | 


is 


Besides, I have | 


“Where could you | 





| breakfasted sed gone to his bank an hour 
| before. 

Yes, happened is precisely the word. On 
the night in question, while lounging in Col- 
onel Mills’s parlor, the young lawyer, with a 
| kindof gentlemanly nonchalance, had assumed 
that he and Miss Loo were to be married. It 
came up quite incidentally in the course of an 
exceedingly desultory conversation. 

‘*Law me, Mr. Burleson!” Miss Louisiana 
had exclaimed, with unbounded merriment; 
and afterward, ‘‘ Oh lawsy, the idea!” What 
beautiful lips and teeth! 

When Hoppleton knew that the young law- 
yer and Miss Loo were actually engaged— 
| which it did several weeks before it was really 
|so—Hoppleton had said, ‘“‘Oh, of course ; 
every body knew that long ago.” Yes, it was 
inevitable ; the matter-of-course result of their 
| ivi ing together in the same village; quite in 
|the natural order of events. There had been 
|no special care or effort toward the result on 
either side. They had simply drifted together 
on the current of life—the two bubbles. It 
was the young lawyer’s own illustration. 

“And do let us have it all over, if you 
| Please, as soon as possible,” he had remarked, 
in a somewhat wearied manner, as he parted 
| from Miss Loo last night. 
| As the successful lover sat smoking a final 
cigar over the matter the same evening in his 





| office, before retiring to bed, the interview be- 


tween himself and the young minister rose viy- 
idly before him. ‘‘ There is that man,” he said 
to himself, “has entered on his life’s work with 
a will. How contented, happy, exultant he is 
in it! Growing stronger and heartier and 
more efficient for every blow he strikes—even 
for every blow he receives, If I only could 
be satisfied now that the whole theory of Chris- 
|tianity is false—but to save my life I can’t! 
Engaged wholly and directly in God’s work (I 
do wonder, by-the-by, whether there actually is 
such a Person, such an Individual as—God!) 
is the way he reasons. Yes. Spending his time 
and energies in benefiting all men within his in- 
fluence ; making them better and happier here ; 

| accomplishing their rescue from eternal wick- 
| edness and misery hereafter; effecting their 
entrance on an eternity of purity, and conse- 
| quent bliss. Doing this, too, according to a 
God- appointed method of work—a method 
| successful i in the case of millions now in heav- 
}en, successful in his own experience in the 
| business so far. What a magnificent occu- 
pation for a man! What an infinite reward 
;such a man’s business is to himself, even here 
in this world—and heaven afterward! Happy? 
I don’t blame you! Asmallsalary? All sorts 
Ne hardships in it? If I only could actually be 
such a man, in stich a business!” And he gave 
force to his feelings by an oath aloud. 

“Yes; he and John to walk together through 
life!” he continued to himself. ‘‘ They in their 
| path ; Tand Loo—I mean Loo and I—in ours! 
|Is it absolutely impossible? Suppose I make 


| 
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an effort to teach Loo something above eating 
and dressing? In making a desperate effort 
of the kind for her I might save myself. Oh, 
hang it, no! What a fool you are to dream 
such a thing! She weighs fifty pounds too 
much for that. Getting to be her father and 
mother over again! Well, Loo, we will have 
an easy time of it till we die, any how. When 
we reach the other world we'll take our chances 
—that is all! Dare say it'll all be right!” 

‘* But, Edward,” his mother remarks at that 
breakfast-table, “‘there was John—I thought—” 
anxiously too. 

“She was going to marry me?” asked her 
son. ‘Not exactly. She and Wall are to 
marry, I believe.” And the young lawyer 
swallowed, as he spoke, the contents of his 
cup—and a good deal more besides. The 
keen black eyes of the mother saw it all. 

‘¢ What a pair of fools!” she says, indignantly. 

“In what sense ?” asks her son. 

“* Both poor—not a cent in the world,” says 
his mother, who feels relieved too, as somewhat 
avenged thereby. 

“T beg your pardon,” says her son, coolly. 
‘*Old General Likens and his wife have willed 
John all their property. No one else in the 
world to leave it to—because she was born un- 
der their roof—because they took a fancy to 
her—I hardly know why. I made out the will 
for them myself before the old General died. I 
do believe,” said the young lawyer, leaning back 
in his chair as the thought struck him, “‘ they 
hoped, intended she should marry me. So swell 
said property. Queer idea! I had a passing 
notion of it from their manner at the time I 
wrote the will. Singular notion! And Wall. 
One would have supposed they would have 
wanted them to marry. But no. The old 
lady is violently opposed to it. Singular how 
people—good, pious people—value property as 
they grow old. Not for themselves—for their 
young people. So we go!” 

**Your friend is a sharper individual than I 
had supposed,” began the mother, quite sar- 
castic, from love to her son, 

“You are altogether mistaken,” interrupted 
the son. ‘Wall is as perfectly ignorant of it 
as Bug out there in the yard. ‘The heiress her- 
selfis as much so. No, Madam. Old people, 
like the General and his wife, hold on to every 
cent of their property to the last instant of their 
life, whoever is to have it after that—never hint 
any thing to diminish their full hold upon it. 
No; they love each other, John and Wall, 
without a thought of the future—a pair of green 
goslings—and see how Providence provides for 
such goslings! I declare, I do believe Heaven 
actually does care and contrive for just such 
people !” 

If such people could only have a fixed faith 
to that effect themselves! Poor Mr. Merkes! 


III. 


And so the week of truce rolled away. One 
day of it the young minister devoted to answer- 











ing Mr. Jones’s letter. No poem ever written 
with more hearty good-will. The same after- 
noon the text is selected. One which he has 
not specially observed before, and of the full 
meaning of which he is ignorant, is selected as 
requiring that much more thought. And, hard 
at it, with concordance and examination of par- 
allel passages, he goes early next morning. It 
requires considerable effort. 

All the family below are, meanwhile, alarmed 
for the mistress of the household. While the 
minister toils in his chamber, which is also his 
study, they anxiously watch Mrs. General Li- 
kens. Even Anaky the cook has long since 
ceased to provoke her old mistress; and it is 
hard to do, for such has been Anaky’s course of 
life for thirty years. It worries Mrs. General 
Likens to have the servants so unusually active 
and obedient; it gives her that much the less 
todo. As to John, she had, very quietly, inti- 
mated her willingness to close her school for a 
while in order to be at home with her. 

“But what for, child ?” asked Mrs. General 
Likens, promptly—sharply, even. ‘* You don’t 
think I'm sick, I hope? I’m strong enough— 
raised on a farm, you see. As to the General, 
I was expectin’ it. No, child, you go to your 
school; don’t you mind me. But there’s one 
thing I must tell you, child,” she adds, after 
quite a silence. “I’ve wanted to do it for 
months—have started to do it a dozen times, 
but it was too awful. We are alone now,” adds 
the old lady, lowering her voice and rising to 
see that the door of their chamber is shut, for 
it is as they are about lying down at night. ‘I 
shudder to tell even you. It never happened 
to the General, in full at least, till after that 
awful night Uncle Simeon raved—you remem- 
ber it—about blood and burnin’. It wouldn’t 
then, only the General’s understanding had 
grown weak like in that matter before. I know 
you won't breathe it to a soul. It would kill 
me dead if I thought people dreamed of a syl- 
lable of it. It would blacken the General's 
name forever, because people couldn't under- 
stand he was out o’ his head when he thought 
it, as could. It was part of the disease that 
killed him—he was so perfectly sensible ‘cept 
in that. An’ it act'ly reconciled me to his death 
some, I'd all the time such a deathly terror he 
might let it out; you see it was growin’ on him. 
He thought slavery—the ownin’ our own black 
ones—was a wrong thing, almost a sin!” added 
Mrs. General Likens, her lips to John’s ear, and 
in accents of horror. “It’s weighed on my 
mind dreadful! He was crazy, an’ couldn’t 
help it, you know.” 

As they endeavored to compose themselves 
to sleep, exhausted by this fearful revelation, 
Mrs. General Likens added, “I’m afraid you 
won't be able to sleep a wink to-night thin‘in’ 
of it, but I had to tell you. He was deranged, 
you know—not responsible like; an’ it nigh 
drove me crazy, too, to think of it. But try 
an’ go to sleep if you can. I feel very tired 
to-night.” 
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And so John would, day after day, very re- | passes his arm around John’s waist, draws her 
luctantly draw on her deep sun-bonnet, and | gently to his side, and presses a kiss upon her 


take her way to school along the well-known 
path through the woods. There were sorrow- 
ful thoughts as she passed along. There were 
trickling tears within the sun-bonnet too, as 
John thought of the mistress of the household, 
so emaciated yet restless—so desolate yet de- 
fiant. And her own future, also. But the 
shadowy cloud soon broke, and the tears speed- 
ily rolled away before the shining of a young 
and happy heart. The philosophy of it is so 
simple : 
ent, the infinitely -loving One—this Person 
smiles upon me, reconciled to Him in His Son, 
now and forever. Clouds will float between— 


God—the all-powerful, the ever-pres- | 


cheek, And, smiling through her tears, John 
certainly never did look, in all her life before, 
quite so beautiful as then. 

* Not the first, I reckon; an’ mighty far from 
bein’ the last,” says Mrs. General Likens, smil- 
ing her approval, ‘‘ You know I was a girl 
onst ; led the General a dance of it, I tell you. 
Yes, a real torn-down piece I was! An’ time 
was, only a little ago, I could have made a 
mighty pretty quire or so of poetry upon you 
two—rhyme, not blank verse either. And, I 


| don’t know it, mind, but I wouldn't be surprised 


misty nothings—but He smiles upon me for ever | 


and ever. How 
such shining? Not that she reasoned on the 
subject—thought definitely upon it. If asked, 
she could not have defined matters, perhaps. 
Unasked, she simply enjoyed herself as the birds 


“an one’s heart but reflect | 


if I make poetry in heaven—so many to read it 
to there—perhaps for ever an’ever! But never 
mind about that. Mr. Wall here ain’t his un- 
cle, child. Never can get to be such a man. 
Mighty imperfect. A thousan’ things will be 


| comin’ up in him every day for you to correct, 


do the sunshine—enjoyed herself all the more for | 


taking all things as bright matter of course. 
And so the days passed away; and Mrs. 
General Likens is passing away with them. 
Only chains, however, 
bed after daybreak. 
oftener and longer at a time than before. 
last she can not leave her chair but for brief 
intervals, so old she seems—so very old. 
the week of truce has gone long ago. John’s 
vacation has come, and she stays in the house 
with Mrs. General Likens now all the time. 


| I suppose Timothy he had a wife. 
would have kept her in| 
But she came to sit down | 
At | 


And | 


child. Mind you do your duty by him. The 
men need us, dreadful. Paul—they tell me he 
was a widower,” Mrs, General Likens adds, 
after quite a silence, and more feebly. ‘ But 
An’ Peter 
we know had; always in somethin’ he was; 
time of it she must have had! Good wife’s 
mighty necessary for a minister. An’ some 
money, if possible! If you don’t do well hay- 
in’ John here along, Mr. Wall, I’m mistaken! 
Don't you ever tell a soul, child, that I told you 


about the General an’ his queer notions about 


Only part of his last sickness that was. 


The days pass by, and no one is surprised—not | 
even the youngest negro on the place—-that | 
midnight hour, when they crowd into the room 


and see their mistress die—die in her sleep, un- 
conscious of the loud weeping of her servants, 
unconscious of the prayér of the young minis- 
ter, who kntels by her bed commending her de- 
parting soul to God, 

** Ah, yes, you needn't say a word about it,’ 


she had remarked the very afternoon before, as | 


she sat propped up in her arm-chair, to John 
and Mr. Wall. ‘I said long ago to you, child, 
don’t you never marry a minister, But, bless 
you, I knew it was no use at the very time. It | 
was my seein’ Mr, Merkes so much—troubles | 
he an’ his wife had, But what is it al! at last ? | 
James is there; Uncle Simeon, he is there; Mrs, 
Merkes, she's got there; General, he is there, 
I'll be there soon, An’ you two'll follow. What 
does it matter, the little while one's got to be in 
this world? Bein’ a Christian, bein’ ready to | 
go—that's the only thing to care for, 
my poetry, too; astonishin’ how people gets 
wrapped up in sech little things of this world! 
You've been a great help te me, children, The 


} 
| 


General he fixed up matters before he died, | 


Never had much to say, the General, but he 
Ae) ’ 

was a sensible man, 

other; it’s the Lord's doin’,” 


You are welcome to each | cities when the men went forth to fight. 


the black ones; it would ruin him here forever. 
But,’ 
adds Mrs. General Likens, very wearily indeed, 
‘“T’m a little tired of talkin’ to-night. Yes, 
the General he ‘ixed up things. Tell you more 
about it all to-morrow.” 


THE END, 





THE JANISSARIES. 
T the very beginning of the Ottoman power 
the organizing influence of Arabian civil- 
ization commenced to tell upon the habits of 
the wild Tartars who founded the new empire 
And in the reign of Orkhan, his brother and 
Vezir, Ala-ed-din, was the type of this Arabian 
| eivilization in organizing, as Orkhan himself 
was the type of that fierce Tartar spirit which 
| gave life to the material thus organized, and 
| enabled it to become the terror of the world in 
those dark ages. 
Hitherto the whole nation had been a nation 
of warriors, moving on great campaigns with all 


An’ | | their worldly goods in their train, and encum- 


bered by their women and children, while al- 
most their sole means of existence was war. 
As they became assimilated, however, to the 
Seljuks among whom they lived, their women 
and children began to be left in villages and 
This 
establishment of a local habitation soon affected 


And a smile passed over her face, the first| the number of men available for campaigns, 
since the General's death, as her young pastor, | A large army would be collected for conquest ; 
holding John’s hand in his all this time, now| but a few days of fruitless march, a lack of 
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spoil as the result of battle, or a single defeat, 
would scatter these wild cavaliers much more 
rapidly than they could be brought together 
again from their comfortable quarters at home. 

To meet such difficulties, which threatened to 
prevent all conquest, a force of regularly-paid 
troops was organized under Orkhan, These 
troops, principally infantry, formed a nucleus 
for any expedition, and, being on foot, could 
not run away with that facility which the 
mounted Ekindjis were wont to display when 
disappointed. But after a time these infantry- 
men became intolerable from their arrogance 
and insubordination. Without regelar drill, 
they were beyond the control of their officers. 
Living among their own people, they were en- 
couraged to refuse entering upon campaigns | 
which promised only hard knocks, their friends 
siding with them against their king. Thus 
Orkhan often found his hands tied by their re- 
bellions, to quell which he dared not use ex- 
treme measures, 

Under these circumstances the proposition 
of one Kara Halil (the name means Black 
Friend) was promptly adopted by Orkhan, A 
corps of troops might be built up which would 
be devoted to their sovereign, because he was 
their foster-father; who would be devoted to 
their religion, because instructed from earliest 
childhood in the tenets of Mohammed ; and who 
would be separated from the people, because 
they were not of the people. 

These new troops were to be composed of 
thé children of Christian parents, torn at a ten- 
der age from the homes and surroundings of 
their childhood. And thus cut off from all so- 
cial connections they would have but one ob- 
ject in life, to fight well, that falling in battle 
they might well merit the paradise of Moham- 
med with its soft repose. 

Orkhan lived to see the first battalion of these 
new troops put into the field—a thousand picked 
men and trained soldiers. 

Near Amasia, in Asia Minor, there lived an 
old man of proverbial sanctity, whose followers | 
had instructed the young soldiers through the 
years of their novitiate in the mysteries of the 
Mohammedan religion. To this holy man— 
Haji Bektash by name—Orkhan led the new 
battalion, for his blessing and for a name, 
The gray-bearded old sheikh, placing his hand 
upon the head of one of the tall striplings, said : 
“Let their name be Yeni Tcheri” (new troops 
—the Turkish word Yeni Tcheri having been 
corrupted by Europeans into Janissary), “ Let 
their countenance shine among their fellows; 
let their arm be triumphant; their sword keen- 
edged; their spears steel; and let them ever 
return victorious!” And with this blessing the | 
Janissaries commenced their career of brilliant | 
victory, of rapine, and of blood, 


Such was the veneration felt by the Janis-| 
saries for Haji Bektash, whom they regarded | 
as their spiritual leader, that the scene of the | 
blessing at Amasia was commerporated in their | 
dress, by a fold of white woolen material which 


| moted into regiments in active service, 


| fell from the back part of the head-dress, thus 


representing the position of the flowing sleeve 
of the old man as he Jaid his hand upon the head 
of the young soldier. 

The organization thus commenced by Orkhan 
was perfected by his successor, Murad I. Or- 
khan ordered a thousand children a year to be 
taken as recruits; but in the midst of the con- 
quests of Murad, while captives were so plenty 
that a good slave might be bought for a drink 
of **boza,’* a pious Moslem, of a speculative 
tendency I am afraid, reminded the Sultan that 
the law setting aside one-fifth of the spoils for 
the king extended to persons as well as things, 
and that the Janissaries might be rapidly re- 
cruited by the assertion of this prerogative. 

Murad at once gave orders to that effect, 
thus accomplishing the double result of enlarg- 
ing the army and of enhancing the value of 
slaves, 

This fifth was composed of the choicest chil- 
dren captured in war from the Christians, selec- 
tion being made of those from seven to four- 
teen years of age. When first taken the chil- 
dren were divided into bands, and were called 
** Adjem Oghlans.”+ They were taught to read, 
carefully instructed in the Koran; and it seems 
probable that they were all initiated, as they 
could comprehend them, into the peculiar ten- 
zis of the Bektashee dervishes, so that the 
mysticism of that order exercised a powerful 
influence upon the organization, and unques- 
tionably contributed to that remarkable esprit 
du corps which held the force together under 
all vicissitudes of circumstance. 

Whatever may have been the precise extent 
of the bond subsisting between these dervishes 
and the Janissaries, it was of such a nature that 
the extinction of the one was necessarily ac- 


|companied by the prohibition of the other. 


And it is a curious fact that where Bektashee 
monasteries still exist in Turkey the officers of 
these monasteries are called by the same out- 


| landish titles as were used to designate the 


regiments of Janissaries; and a band of these 
dervishes constantly accompanied the troops as 
a part of the organization—their duties being 
to make prayer for victory during battle. The 
Bektashee costume of one of these * chaplains” 
is still preserved in the Hall of the Janissaries 
at Constantinople. 

For seven or eight years the Adjem Oghlans 
continued as novices under religious teachers, 
They were exercised in the use of arms while 
undergoing a most severe muscular discipline, 


| and experiencing every hardship calculated to 


perfect the captive boys into sturdy, enduring 
men, When they had thus grown up into 
man’s estate, full of devotion to the order, to 
their religion, and to their king, they were pro- 
A few 
of the finest-looking among them were detained 


* Boza—a mild fermented drink much In use among 
the Slavic races of European Turkey, 
t Adjem Oghlans—children of foreign birth, 
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at the palace as body-guard or as pages. As 
all the boys, however, had been selected from 
multitudes of captives, the Janissaries were the 


finest men in the land for physique and person- | 


al appearance. 


This was the means, then, by which the best | a 


blood of Christian nations was drawn from their 
veins to be turned to the destruction of those 
from whom it was derived; and so perfect was 


the working of the plan that Ottoman histori- | 


ans are loud in their praises of Orkhan for his 
wisdom in devising it. And while narrating 
the brilliant successes of the Janissaries, they 


speak as if these were merely incidental accom- | 


paniments of the benevolent measure whereby, 


says one, “no less than 300,000 giaours were | 


brought from the very gates of perdition safely 
within the portals of paradise!” The plan, 
however, was not altogether original with either 
Orkhan or his advisers; for they had doubtless 
heard of t..ose bold Christian knights of St. 
John who fired military ardor by religious zeal, 
being a religious sect in themselves. 
known, too, of the example of the caliphs, who 
brought slaves from the distant wilds of Turkes- 
tan, to be formed into a distinct corps as body- 
guard to the royal person. And, indeed, the 
custom of having for body-guard and personal | 
attendants slaves taken in war seems to have | 
been a usage of most ancient sanction. Thus | 


we read in the book of the prophet Daniel that | 
Nebuchadnezzar ordered to be chosen from the 
Hebrew captives ‘‘children in whom was no 


bleraish, but well-favored to stand in the | 
king’s presence,” where undoubtedly they were 


a sort of guard of honor, free from all suspicion | 


of joining in conspiracies against the king, be- 
cause they bore no relation te the people of the 
empire, and had no sympathies with them. 

But whatever the origi of this policy of 
Orkhan’s, it placed him at once upon the road 
to success, The chief of a handful of shepherd 
robbers was enabled by its means to leap into 
power at the head of thousands. 

These new troops were organized into regi- 
ments or ortas (the word signifying a centre or 
a nucleus), which were divided into companies 
or odas (literally, rooms), and again into ojaks 
or messes. The whole force of ortas, varying 
in number from ten under Murad I. to one hun- 
dred and ninety under Mahomet IV., was un- 
der command of a general, known simply as the 
Agha, who originally received office by promo- 
tion according to seniority of rank. This rule 
was, however, abolished under Mahomet IL., 
the seventh Sultan, who found that the power 
of the order would become too much for him, 
unless he could check it by making the com- 
mander-in-chief a creature of his own appoint- 
ment. He also arranged to have the Agha 
watched, by appointing for him a kiatib or 
clerk, who was never a member of the order. 

Within the corps the Agha had absolute 
power. He could apply the bastinado at will 
to any officer or man under his command. 
You may still see his implements of punish- | 


They had | 


ment in the Hall of the Janissaries. The dight- 
est corporal punishment was inflicted with a 
whip which hangs on the wall; a whip whose 
handle is a rod of iron, and whose lash is a 
stout iron chain, terminated by a brass ball for 
snapper. Near by are the rods of the basti- 
nado, which resemble rather long base-ball 
clubs ; while by the side of the grim old chief- 
| tain, who sits on a sofa smoking the narguileh, 
is an ugly-looking club of some hard wood, 
about two feet long, four inches thick at one 
} end, and fashioned as a handle at the other, 
| With this the officer would, in a moment of 
passion, dash to the ground any incorrigible 
| wretch who might be brought before him for 
sentence, 
| At the first the pay of an Agha was fixed at 
| 500 aspers per day,* but was afterward very 
| largely increased. He held office during good 
behavior, and on deposition, if the Sultan con- 
sidered it unnecessary to behead him, was usual- 
| ly sent into exile as governor of some province, 
Regimental officers used the most singular 
| titles, all of them referring to the fact that they 
| lived from the hand of the Sultan. The col- 
| onel was the Chorbadji Bashi, or chief soup- 
| dealer of his regiment; then came the Astchi 
Bashi, or chief cook, as his lieutenant ; the ma- 
| jor was Saka Bashi, or chief water-carrier; a 
| captain was Oda Bashi, or chief of the room; 
and the orderly sergeant was the Bash Eski, 
lor chief venerable. There were also chief 
| bakers ana chief fish-distributors, who belonged 
to the field and staff. In every way possilfle 
| these troops loved to exhibit their peculiar re- 
| lation as foster-children to the government. 
The chief ornament of the head-dress on gala 
days was a wooden spoon stuck in by way of 
pompon. The veneration and regard which 
the Romans felt for their eagles, and which 
troops in modern times feel for their flag, the 
Janissaries expended upon the great copper 
kettles in which their cooked rations were served 
to them, and which thus became the most di- 
rect medium of communication between them- 
selves and their king. These kettles, carried 
into battle, were the centre of the thickest fight- 
ing, and an ojak which lost its kettle suffered 
the deepest disgrace. On the other hand, in 
the later days of the corps, whenever the troops 
became dissatisfied, the signal of revolt was the 
displaying of these kettles bottom upward in 
front of their barracks, thus proclaiming their 
scorn of the support derived from the govern- 
ment; and many a time has the simple news 
that the kettles were so displayed carried ter- 
ror through Constantinople and into the se- 
raglio itself. 

As may be supposed, the army was kept un- 
der the strictest discipline. Members of the 
order were under vows of celibacy. Under no 
postens could they sleep away from their bar- 


| 





* The asper is a coin now long disused ; it was the 
120th part ofa piaster. The piaster now rates at about 





4% cents, but was then worth about $1 50, so that the 
500 aspers equaled perhaps $6. 
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racks. Death was the penalty of a broken vow. 
The pay of a private soldier was three aspers 
per day, with rations of meat, rice, oil, and 
bread. The pay was, however, augmented by 


long and meritorious service, until it equaled 


seven times the lowest rate, when the lucky 
man who had earned it became a fit candidate 
for promotion. Each man upon his admission 
to an orta had a peculiar mark, the seal of the 
order, tattooed upon his left arm above the el- 
bow. ‘This mark was round, about an inch 


and a quarter in diameter, and was composed 
of characters setting forth the name and age | 


of the soldier. Under it was also tattooed the 
number of the orta to which the man be- 
longed. Upon each increase of pay a new in- 
scription was tattooed upon the arm of the for- 
tunate soldier, and when pay-day came a man 
could assert his rights by simply stripping up 
his arm and displaying these primitive brevets. 


When a man became disabled by reason of | 


wounds or old age he was retired upon a pen- 


sion, with the title of oturak or veteran (liter- | 
ally, one who sits down), and was permitted to | 


marry and live away from the barracks upon 


the sole condition of making daily prayer for | 


the success of his former comrades. His chil- 
dren also could be received into the corps of 
Adjem Oghlans on attaining the proper age. 
Such were some of the customs of this nota- 
ble body of men; and with such a rude organ- 
ization they conquered a way from the gates 
of Broosa in Bythinia to the gates of Vienna. 
They preserved this organization for five hun- 
dred years; and even after their order became 
a drag upon the country, and brought the em- 
pire into its decadence, they were so far the 
life of the nation that their destruction well- 
nigh proved fatal to its existence, even as a 


surgical operation to remove a cancerous tu- | 


mor may often terminate the life of the sufferer 
who endures it. 

To undertake to give a history of the Janis- 
saries would be to undertake a history of the 
Turkish Empire, so intimately were they con- 
nected with every important event during those 
five centuries. The limits of a paper like this 
will permit no history, nor yet an historical 
sketch. We may only take such a glance at 
salient points in the history as will best bring 
before our eyes this army as it was during that 
time. At that period the best disciplined sol- 
diers in the world, and the fiercest fighters, 
were the Janissaries. To look at a single bat- 
tle will well illustrate their peculiar manner of 
fighting, which was the same in all their bat- 
tles. 

In 1396 Sultan Bayazid Yildirim* pushed his 
armies to the borders of Hungary and threat- 
ened to overrun Europe. The troops of Servia 
and Bosnia had already had disastrous experi- 
ence with the Janissaries, under Murad I., at 


* Bayazid Yildirim is the Bajazet of history, who 
was captured by Timourlane, and, as is commonly but 
erroneously reported, was*shut up in a cage. Yil- 
dirim means Thunder-bolt. 


Kassova, and they recoiled before him. The 
Byzantine Empire was prostrate at his feet, and 
the city of Constantine itseif seemed within his 
grasp. Then went up a cry throughout Eu- 
rope that the very existence of Christianity 
| was endangered, and brave men flew to arms. 
France and Germany sent their best blood, the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem came up 
from their strong-hold at Rhodes, while every 
available man in Hungary was put into the 
field. King Sigismond found himself at the 
head of 100,000 men, and every nerve was 
strained to insure the success of the campaign 
as the army went out to drive out and utterly 
| destroy the Turk. Sultan Bayazid made every 
preparation to hold his ground, and gathered 
about him a force of nearly twice the number 
of his enemy. 

| The two armies met near Nicopolis, where 
| the Sultan had selected his position and await- 
ed events. As the army of Sigismond came 
in sight of the great masses of Turkish troops 
drawn up on the plain there was a pause. The 
work of defeating these Turks seemed easy, 
they were so utterly without organization, and 
so little like warriors. True, they seemed to 
| be well armed, but the long flowing robes were 
likely to interfere with the free use of the 
| spear, while the heavy turban, or the long 
| pointed felt cap of the Spahis, added to the 
general appearance of clumsiness. There was 
no regular order of battle; the great masses 
were moving, changing position constantly. 
Occasionally small bands of horsemen would 
ride out from the mass, and, circling around 
| the plain, would discharge their arrows harm- 
| lessly toward the Christian knights, and retreat 
| hastily as they came. 

While regarding this strange scene the 
knights, who had come from France under the 
| Count De Nevers, demanded the right to at- 
tack first. In vain King Sigismond urged cau- 
|tion; the French knights, numbering scarcely 
| 4000, dashed to the front and at once charged. 
| The iron-clad warriors scattered the Turkish 
| irregulars in all directions, crushed the regular 
| Spahis, and even the thin line of Janissaries 
| who supported them. They hewed their way 
| right and left through the ponderous masses, 
| killing on all sides and showing quarter to 
| none who came in their way. In an hour the 
| whole Turkish army was apparently routed, 
| and fled in wild dismay, throwing aside cloaks, 
| turbans, arms, any thing which impeded flight. 
| And on followed the French knights, still slay- 
| ing, still triumphant, unchecked. They passed 

over a low hill which had partly obscured the 
Turkish position. There was a sight which 
made the boldest of them hesitate. Instead 
|of a howling mass of disorderly fugitives with 
flowing robes and dishonored arms, here, close 
| at hand, was a solid line of well-armored men, 
who, silent and regardless of the whirling panic 
of beaten irregulars which was sweeping by 
them, stood passively awaiting the attack of 
the Christians. Then those French knights 
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knew that they were in the presence of thé 
Janissaries, and that the real battle was yet to 
commence. ‘There was no time to retreat— 


their momentum had nearly carried them into 


the hostile ranks already. Some fled, but the 
most, brave men as they were, grasped their | 
lances more firmly, and rode straight at the | 
grim, black mass before them. Then in an in- | 
stant the scene was changed. From the Turk- | 
ish army went up their fierce war-cry, and the 
Janissaries rushed to meet the charge. 
Sigismond had slowly followed the French 
knights with his army while they were driving 
the advance of Bayazid’s force, and now they 


came into action just as the Janissaries had | 


rolled their great lines over the handful of 
Frenchmen and were coming swiftly down 
upon the main body. The sight of this unex- | 
pected turn in affairs broke up the Christian | 
force. The left wing fled through cowardice, 
the right wing selected this moment for treason, 
and King Sigismond had but 10,000 men left. 
They were strong, hearty Germans and Hunga- 
rians, it is true, but still only 10,000, with the 
whole force of Bayazid’s Janissaries in the act 
of charging him in front, while the lately routed 
irregulars were now coming in on his flanks 
with undiminished zeal for Christian blood. 
Of course so unequal a battle could have but 
one result, 
alone from the field which had seen him that 
morning at the head of 100,000 men. 

Such successes made the name of the Janis- 
saries a terror throughout Europe. 
of fighting was always the same. The Janis- 
sary nucleus was always surrounded by an im- 
mense horde of irregular troops. In attack or 
defense their front was always covered by this 
mass of irregulars, who opened the battle and 
wearied the enemy long before he could get 
at the solid columns which composed the real 
army. In sieges, too, these wild, undisciplined 
masses filled the ditches with their bodies, and 
formed the ladders by which the Janissaries 
might mount to the breach. Thus coming in 
as the reserve to decide every battle, and to 
reap its glory, the Janissaries, while winning 
an immense prestige as fighters, became them- 
selves proud and haughty. They felt them- 
selves to be the only defenders of the faith—the 
supporters of the Empire—its very life. 

Even as early as the reign of Murad IT. they 
dared to rebel against the Sultan, when he ab- 
dicated in favor of his son; and their insubor- 
dination called him back from the soft pleasures 
of the harem in the gardens of Magnesia to the 
hardships of the field at Varna. And when the 
old man died, and his son again ascended the 
throne as Mahomet II., they absolutely forced 
him to pay them largess—a present in honor of 
his succession, establishing a custom which they 
were very careful not to allow to pass into dis- 
use, And on his death, when Bayazid IT. came 
to Constantinople to gird on the sword of Os- 
man, the Bosphorus was covered with boats 
well filled with Janissaries, who thus went out 


That night King Sigismond fled | 


Their mode | 


to meet the new Sultan. And him they obliged 

| to stop in mid-stream, between Scutari and the 

| Seraglio Point, to dismiss into ignominy and 

send back into ‘Asia his newly-appointed Vezir, 

| And when Bayazid had arrived at the pal- 
ace they thronged the gates, demanding, in the 

| same breath (they having, during the interreg- 
num, robbed a few shops and killed a few Chris- 
tians in the streets), pardon for past offenses 
and an incentive to future good behavior in the 
shape of an increase of pay! 

A Sultan commencing his reign by granting 
such requests could not be expected to have a 
| quiet reign, and he accordingly existed in a 
constant state of fear of these soldiers. Once 
| he was obliged to rescue Broosa from pillage at 
| their hands by paying each man in the corps a 

commutation in hard cash for his share of the 
plunder so wealthy a city might be expected to 
| yield; and a few years later, after they had 
been in a constant state of revolt for some time, 
they drove him from his throne to make way 
for his son Selim. 

But under Suleiman the Magnificent the 
Janissaries saw their palmiest days. He loved 
these wild fellows, who had built up the empire 
from its small beginnings on the plains of the 
Sakkarius until it now comprised vast territory 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the isles of 
the sea, while its master could with lofty pro- 
priety call himself “ruler of the two continents 
and lord of the two seas.” He petted them to 
a wonderful extent. 
the capture of Rhodes, in the battle of Mohacz, 
and in the numerous other brilliant victories of 
his reign of nearly fifty years, brought upon 
them favors greater than they had received 
from any previous Sultan, and from this period 
commences the decline of their effectiveness as 
an organization. 

Loaded with privileges by Suleiman, their 
pay increased nearly threefold, their duties 
| limited by many prescriptions, the men became 
| less warlike and more arrogant, less the dread 
of infidels and more the terror of their own 
sovereigns from year to year. And on the day 
when the next Sultan, Selim IT., presented him- 
self before them at Belgrade without distribu- 
ting the usual largess, they became bold, and 
declared that an Ottoman prince, to reach the 
throne, must first pass under the swords of his 
troops; and when the Sultan still failed to pro- 
duce the customary backshish, they no sooner 
arrived at Constantinople than they reversed 
their soup-kettles, and made a grand rush at 
the seraglio. They penetrated within the gates, 
and soon brought Selim to such a realizing sense 
of his position that he emptied his treasury at 
their feet. 

Selim was a drunkard, and during his reign 
the Janissaries became a set of roistering row- 
dies, infesting the innumerable wine-shops which 
sprung up all over the city, and making the streets 
unsafe for mortals by day or night. 

Murad III. succeeded Selim, and attempted 
to enforce the laws of the faith against wine- 


Their glorious record at 
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drinking ; but the Janissaries raised such a tur- | sounded with the great drums of the Janis- 
moil the first day that he was constrained to|saries. The kettles were placed in array in 
issue a sage edict to the effect that the soldiers | front of the barracks to summon in the scattered 
might drink wine ad libitum, provided they | members from their houses and shops. And 
would not get drunk. During this reign a wise | here the secret power of the order manifested 
Jew invented a way of making much money by | itself—the power of the Bektashee dervishes. 
causing the material of one piaster to do duty for | The priests said the word, and the whole tre- 
two when recoined, which was at once adopted | mendous force was brought out from all their 
and put in practice by the treasury as a new | varied occupations. The existence of the or- 
principle in political economy. This grand | der had been threatened, and the camp-fires 
discovery in finance, however, so little pleased | flashing all over the Etmeidan were the answer 
the Janissaries when pay-day brought them the | to the menace, 
light money that they rose en masse and at-| Osman was terrified by the giant he had 
sacked the palace. Murad barely escaped with | raised into opposition, and announced that he 
his life on presenting +o the infuriated troops | was preparing to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the heads of his Vezir and his first Lord of the | and that Asiatic levies had been ordered mere- 
Treasury. | ly as an escort, and he ordered ships to be made 
Revolt now commenced to be the normal | ready for the purpose; but that day the whole 
condition of the Janissaries: revolt because | army marched upon the seraglio. 
they were kept in camp; because they were led} The great mob filled the courts, forced all 
to war; because the Sultan obeyed their com- | obstacles, beat in the gates, and penetrated the 
mands; because he refused to obey them. In| great audience hall of the palace, killing all 
the absence of other good cause they revolted | they met, and seeking for Osman with curses 
under Sultan Achmet I. because of an anti- | and fierce cries. He had taken refuge in the 
tobacco proclamation issued by the Sheikh-ul- | harem, and the mob were vainly seeking en- 
Islam, or great high-priest. |trance to that sacred place, when some one 
The Ulema (doctors of holy law) had pro- | called out, ‘‘ Where is Mustapha? we want him 
nounced tobacco to be inebriating in its effects ; | for our Sultan!” The ery was caught up from 
and, to use their language, “coffee, wine, to- | lip to lip, and the search was turned in that di- 
bacco, and opium are the four great ministers | rection. 
of the devil on earth, the four columns of the| The harem of the old palace derives most of 
tent of voluptuousness.” On the strength of | its light from the roof, which is pierced with 
this declaration the Sheikh-ul-Islam decreed | small circular openings covered with bell-shaped 
the suppression of the use of tobacco, But glasses, such as you see on the roofs of baths in 
the Janissaries went to work in defense of the | Constantinople of to-day. Unable to find any 
weed, and having convinced multitudes of the | entrance to the building, the door being careful- 
common people that tobacco can not defile a|ly concealed, the Janissaries scaled the walls 
man when it is only inhaled in fragrant vapor, | and scattered over the roof, examining the 
to be at once expelled, they reversed their ket- | rooms below through the small circular open- 
tles, and again besieged the seraglio until the | ings, while loudly calling for Mustapha, whom 
Sultan legalized smoking. they knew to be imprisoned, according to cus- 
In vain the Sultans got up religious wars in | tom, in some part of the harem. 
the hope that the Janissaries might be killed} At length a great shout announced that he 
off. The recruits who took their places be- | was found; and while the men upon the roof 
came worse than any who had gone before, so | hailed him as Sultan, those below, still unable 
earefully were they instructed in the traditions | to find the door, battered a hole in the wall, 
of the order. | and led forth with acclamations the poor imbe- 
To rule an empire in this condition the boy | cile whom they had dethroned but four years 
Osman II, was brought to the throne in 1618. | before. Him they placed upon the great throne, 
His predecessor, the imbecile Mustapha, had and did him homage. Then eagerly hunting 
been dethroned by the Janissaries. He him- | out the rash boy Osman from his hiding among 
self was the first Sultan killed by them. With | the women, they led him away to the dungeons 
all a boy’s ardent hatred he hated these turbu- | of the Seven Towers, where the bow-string end- 
lent guards, who so constantly claimed the chief | ed his brief reign. 
power. His Vezir warmly encouraged this ha-| The Janissaries had now tasted blood. They 
tred ; and before Osman was eighteen years old | had dared to lay hands on their king, to take 
he had resolved to destroy the Janissaries, and | away his life, and none dared to rebuke them. 
to that end ordered new troops to be levied and | They had learned the full delight of being in 
thoroughly disciplined in Asia. This order was power, and they were careful not to yield such 
like spark to gunpowder. The Etmeidan* re- | vantage-ground. Their history for two long 


* Etmeidan (literally, Place of Meat, or Meat Square) | Centuries after this tragedy is but a chapter of 
was so named from the custom of there cutting up and | revolts, dethronements, and murders. There 
distributing to the Janissaries their daily rations of | is no need to follow out the details—the story 


meat. Their principal barracks were on this square. | .: : . a 
The name is often confounded with that of the Atmei- | simply wapents itself. They had ceased. to be 


dan, or Horse Square, the ancient Hippodrome of Con- | come soldiers exceptin name. They had been 
stantinople. | 


permitted to remain permanently located in city 
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garrisons until they had lost all pretense of dis- | man or woman in the street. In fact, no atroc- 
cipline. With the slackness of discipline came | ity was too great for them to commit. Being a 
the right to marry, to live with their families, | religious order, they had the whole enormous in- 
and, finally, the necessities of their families car- | fluence of the Ulema upon their side; and peo- 
ried many into trade. The sword grew dull, | ple were instructed that these soldiers were the 
the musket rusty, and the Janissary became an | chosen ones of the Prophet, who could do no 
artisan, privileged because he belonged to a| wrong. Constantinople was a rich pasture- 
great and powerful secret organization, but with | ground in which they roamed at will, robbing 
no attribute of the soldier about him except his | and murdering without let or hindrance. They 
regularity in drawing the full pay of a soldier. | plundered houses, carried off the wives and 
And this was extorted by the brute force of the | daughters of ray ahs, * and even, on occasion, 
order from a weak and tottering government. | attacked the palaces of grandees of the realm, 
To add to the stipend they thus received the dragging forth the beauties of the harems to be 
men were accustomed to draw pay for their fam- | sold in the street to the highest bidder. They 
ilies—all the children, even the babies, being | rammaged the bazars, carrying off the richest 
enrolled as faithful soldiers of the king! These | goods from the shops without a word of objec- 
men were outside of all law, paid no taxes, | tion from the frightened owners. 
were answerable to no man for their deeds, | Ifa ship-load of wood or coal came into the 
The immunities thus enjoyed drew crowds | harbor the vessel was at once boarded by Jan- 
of adventurers to their ranks. Men paid large | issaries, who placed the mark of their orta upon 
sums for the mere privilege of having that round | her prow, thus putting her under their protec- 
mark tattooed upon the left arm, which protect- | tion, and this entitled them to superintend the 
ed the wearer from every inquiry as to the rights sales of cargo and to receive all moneys, which 
and wrongs of his everyday life. Christians | they afterward divided with the owners upon 
and even Jews thus became members of the | certain equitable principles of their own, which 
corps, with a keen eye to the pickings in each | brought the largest share of the proceeds into 
revolt, | their own pockets. They took possession of all 
Such a heterogeneous mixture of men were | vegetables brought into market, and sold them 
of course worth little as soldiers. They knew | | themselves according to the established laws 
nothing of the use of arms. They were just as | of copartnerships, afterward claiming commis- 
likely to put down ball first and then powder sion and expenses from the wretched gardeners 
as to load their guns in any other way. They | to whom the goods belonged. Each day they 
knew no better than to fill the gun-barrel with | marched in solemn procession to draw their 
powder that the ball might range farther, and | rations, and assaulted all who got in their way. 
learned nothing from seeing comrades blown to, |The captain of the mess marched at the head 
pieces by similar experiments. If their com- | | armed wer a huge iron ladle four feet long; 
rades were engaged in fighting in front of them, ‘then car @ men carrying the great kettles 
their eagerness to take part in the battle while | of food - n poles, followed by a rear-guard 
yet in a place of safety would lead them to fire | armed yw... ueavy whips. If any poor wretch 
volley after volley directly into the backs of | failed to escape from the narrow street at their 
their brethren, silencing the weak remonstrance | insolent ery, ‘‘ Sagh ol” (take care of yourself), 
of their officers by the calm assurance that | he was knocked down by that ponderous ladle 
‘the ball of a Janissary knows a friend from an | at one blow, while the heavy whips of the rear- 
enemy!” A Janissary cavalry-man was cutting | guard gave the prostrate man a lesson he would 
his reins every time he drew his sword; andthe | never forget. A Janissary hamal, or porter, 
blow of his strong right arm, intended to cleave | would come up to you in the street and insist 
the skull of an infidel, more frequently laid open | upon taking charge of the parcel in your hand, 
the head of his own horse! demanding in advance a sum for porterage 
The Janissary of this time is well represented | equal to the value of the package, and then, 
by those fierce-looking figures in the Hall of | after having received his hire, he would give 
Costumes at Constantinople, who keep guard | you the option of carrying the bundle yourself 
while armed with sticks, and who beguile the | or of paying him a backshish to do it for you, 
weary hours of sentry duty by knitting stock- | If you were building a house, Janissary carpen- 
ings or plying the distaff. ters would make a descent upon it, and driving 
But such peaceable pursuits were by no means | away the regular laborers, would finish the 
favorite amusements of the army, They fought | building whenever and in whatey er style they 
pitched battles with their mortal enemies the might fancy. And there was no redress for 
Spahis in the streets of Constantinople; for the | these outrages: all courts of justice” were in 
time has been when the Spahis on the Atmei- | their hands ; they made and unmade Vezirs and 
dan, and the Janissaries at the Etmeidan, have | governors of provinces ; and the Sultan himself 
camped fur days as in the presence of the en- | was but a servant of their will, trembling at 
emy, skirmishing by day and by night among | their frowns, and seemingly but their steward 
the houses, with as little reference to the in- | to administer for their benefit the finances of 
habitants as thongh they had been mere out-| the realm, The empire reeled under the terri- 
croppings of the rocks, If a Janissary obtain- | | 
ed a new gun he would try it upon a Christian} * Rayahs—Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire. 
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ble incubus, and it seemed that this power, be- 
fore which all Europe trembled, would destroy 
itself at last. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1793, when | 
Sultan Selim III. commenced to form a new 
army called the Nizam-Djedid, which, dressed 
and drilled after European models, would, he | 
hoped, become strong enough to rescue the | 
country from these miscreants. But he little | 
dreamed of the power the order possessed ; and | 
when his new troops began to show signs of 
efficiency he was astounded to find the Ulema | 
and the people uniting with the Janissaries | 
against him in such force that he was compelled 
to send away his Nizams into Asia. Profiting | 
by wars which called the Janissaries from the 
city, he brought his new troops back ; but again, | 
so soon as he commenced to augment their | 
force, the outery was raised against the innova- | 
tion, and again he was obliged to yield. Again 
war enabled him to send the Janissaries away, | 
and to recall the Nizams. He placed them in| 
charge of the defenses of the city, and brought 
in recruits from the Asiatic provinces to swell | 
their ranks. Once more the Janissaries went | 
to work, creating discord between the recruits | 
and the regulars. <A rising took place; the | 
recruits, or yamaks, as they were called, forced | 
the regulars to retreat into their barracks, 
while they themselves marched to the Etmei- 
dan, where were the Janissary barracks; and 
bringing forth the notable kettles, they placed 
them on the square. Numbers of resident 


Janissaries assembled at once, and the rabble 


of the city rushed to arms. Selim, alarmed, 
issued an order disbanding the Nizams; but it 
was too late. The Ulema had fulminated a 
decree to the effect that a Sultan who intro- 
duced infidel customs and dress among true 
believers was unworthy the throne. Accord- 
ingly he was driven from the palace and shut 
up in the harem, and Mustapha IV. was pro- 
claimed in his place. A tool of the party which 
had placed him in power, lie at once ordered the 
destruction of the Nizam-Djedid, but they had 
already taken the hint and fled in all directions. 

The next year Mustapha Bairactar Pasha 
came thundering at the gates of the seraglio 
with an army to reinstate Selim. The Sultan 
then had him strangled, and his body was thrown 
out of a window to the rebels below. Ina 
transport of rage the palace was stormed, Sul- 
tan Mustapha was dethroned and thrown into 
the prison lately occupied by Selim, while Mah- 
moud II. was proclaimed Sultan. 

Mahmoud had been almost constantly the 
companion of Selim during his captivity, and 
had entered warmly into all the theories of his 
cousin in regard to the means of producing pros- 
perity once more in the Ottoman Empire; and 
he imbibed, moreover, all his hatred of the order 
of the Janissaries. Coming to the throne as 
he did he felt himself stronger than he was, 
and he vowed at once to destroy the many- 
headed hydra which held the empire in its 
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The Bairactar Pasha was made Grand Vezir, 
and at once revenged himself upon all the ene- 
mies of Selim. Even the harem of the deposed 
Mustapha was proscribed, and 174 women were 
sewn up in sacks and thrown into the Bospho- 
rus, ‘Lhe Sultan turned his attention to the 
Janissaries. Fortified by a fetva* from the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, he directed the enforcement 
of the ancient discipline of the corps. Married 
members were cut off from their pay, and the 
unmarried were forced to give up their shops 
and live in the barracks, where they were reg- 
ularly drilled in the use of arms, and subject- 
ed to severe discipline. The promulgation of 
such orders caused a ferment in the city. 
Again the religious element was stirred up, 
the Ulema sided with the Janissaries, and in 
the midst of the great fast of Ramadan the re- 
volt broke out. The rebels fired the houses 
near the palace of the Grand Vezir, who was 
burned in his bed; and then they marched to 
attack the seraglio, where Mahmoud had hastily 
gathered the light artillery from Tophané, and 
some new levies made under the obnoxious law. 
Fighting went on for two days with varied suo- 
cess, and all the while the fire kindled by the 
Janissaries was making havoc in the city and 
threatened to destroy it entirely. 

Mahmoud saw that the fate of Selim hung 
over his head. His own troops were few and 
ill-conditioned ; the Janissaries had the rabble 
of the whole city at their heels, urged on by the 
fanatical Ulema. One chance alone remained 
to him, and he made the bold stroke. He or- 
dered the death of Mustapha, who still lay in 
the harem prison. Then he stood forth alone 
before the mob, the sole representative of the 
race of Osman, and no man dared lay hands on 
him. Then he annulled the decree for the re- 
organization of the army; gave up to the venge- 
ance of the troops the officers who had fought 
for him within the seraglio; forever foreswore 
any attempt to revive the hated Nizam-Djedid, 
and in fact seemed to yield every thing—even 
going so far as to enroll himself as a Janissary 
in one of the ortas. But from that day the Jan- 
issaries were doomed. Mahmoud had yielded 
that he might more surely win, and for eighteen 
years he unflinchingly followed the line of policy 
upon which he had resolved. Foreighteen years 
that man waited his time, working, watching, 
and plotting. 

The wars in which Turkey was embroiled kept 
the Janissaries employed much of the time, and 
in peace he allowed them every license that they 
might work their own ruin. He succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of their allies the Ule- 
ma, and he lost no opportunity of sowing seeds 
of discord between them. 

For many years there had been a corps of 
artillery at Tophan?, who were drilled in the 
European method. These Topjis, as they were 





* Fetva, or fetwa—a decision of the high court of 
holy law—the Sheikh-ul-Islam being the great head 
of the Ulema, or doctors of law. 
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called, being simply artillerymen, and few in | 


number, the Janissaries had never taken the 
trouble to be jealous of them. 
treated them with supreme contempt, as be- 
neath their notice. Mahmoud quietly increased 
the numbers of these Topjis, and used every ef- 
fort to make them effective troops. The Greek | 
revolution afforded a pretext for drilling them | 
as infantry, and for making new additions to the | 
corps; while these tokens of the Sultan’s regard 
brought the soldiers themselves to look upon the | 
proud Janissaries as their rivals for the royal fa- 
vor: a feeling which Mahmoud found many quiet 
ways of increasing, while he sought continually 
to attach them to himself. 
And so it came to pass that, in the year 1826, 
Mahmoud had at Constantinople 14,000 well- 
disciplined artilleryiaen, perfectly under his con- 
trol, and thoroughly imbued with a deadly ha- | 
tred for the Janissaries. Meanwhile they had | 
been doing their best to assist the Sultan’s de- 
signs. They constantly brought disgrace upon 
the Turkish flag by their capricious refusal to 
fight, and by their brutal blood-thirstiness when 
they chanced to win a battle. They had dis- 
gusted the people by their tyranny, the Ulema 
by arrogant assumptions of religious superiori- 
ty, and their own generals by their cowardice 
and general worthlessness, And when Ibra- 


him Pasha’s brilliant campaign in Greece show- 
ed what European drill had made of his troops, 
Mahmoud felt that the time had come for which 
he had waited all these years. 


Quickly disembarrassing himself of foreign 
complications by granting an ultimatum which 
Russia had drawn up expressly to produce war, 
he called a council of high dignitaries to con- 
sider the subject of the efficiency of the army. 
Luckily he had been able to find in the Koran 
a fit text for the deliberations of this sage body. 
“War,” says the Prophet, “is a game of skill ; 
in it, then, turn the weapons of your adversary 
to his own ruin,” which evidently referred to a 
time when the armies of the faith would have 
occasion to adopt the dress and the tactics of 
infidels, 

One old pasha compared the Janissaries to 
vain but wrinkled old women who prate much 
of their beauty fled years ago. Another re- 
minded the council that the Janissaries no lon- 
ger respected the Ulema, who had so often de- 
fended and assisted them. Another called at- 
tention to the constant disgrace they brought 
upon the Turkish flag by their lawlessness ; 
and at last the council decided that the army 
must be reorganized. An order was drawn up 
directing a detail of men from each regiment 
of Janissaries, who were to be organized into 
a new corps under the name of The victorious 
Soldiers of the Prophet of God. The order | 
fixed their uniform; their drill, after the Eu- 
ropean method, but interspersed with prayers 
at fixed intervals, in order to counteract the 
evil influence of infidel customs; their pay; 
their rations; and full organization down to 


They merely 





the most minute details. This order was then 


declared to be based upon the Koran by the 
learned Sheikh-ul-Islam, and was approved by 
the whole council, who also signed an agree- 
ment to carry out its provisions. This agree- 
ment, after receiving the signatures of the prin- 
cipal officers of the army, was read to an as- 
sembly of line officers, who were also invited 
to sign it. The enthusiasm was so great that 
those who had no seals rushed away to the en- 
gravers’ to supply the want; and the scribe 
who drew up the document loudly laments, in 
describing the scene, that his fine penmanship 
in this “‘rose-bud of elegant writing, newly 
blossomed in the garden of the law,” should 
have been blemished by so many coarse seals, 
which nearly destroyed its legibility. 

But all this enthusiasm was mere show, and 
died out when the law came to be carried into 
effect. With the very first drill the Janissaries 
began to murmur, and two weeks after, on the 


| night of June 15, 1826, a revolt took place, 


They laid out their kettles in imposing array 
for the last time. Their ranks were speedily 
reinforced by crowds of miscreants of every 
hue, who flocked from all parts of the city, in 
hopes of new plunder, and were led on by the 
dervishes, who stirred up fanatical spirit by dec- 
lamations against the infidel customs. They 


| attacked the palace of their Agha, who barely 


escaped with his life. They sacked his palace 
and that of the Grand Vez'r, and once more 
the city was in their hands 

Sultan Mahmoud at once came to the se- 
raglio from his palace at Beshiktash, on the 
Bosphorus, and after ordering the whole force 
of Topjis from Scutari and Tophané to rendez- 
vous in the seraglio grounds, he sent a demand 
to the rebels to lay down their arms. 

Again he stood that night, as he had stood 
in the same place eighteen years before, him- 
self cooped up in the seraglio, the city in the 
hands of an infuriated soldiery, who were al- 
ready howling at the very gates of his palace, 

His demand for surrender the rebels rejected 
with scorn, and he at once summoned about 
him the Ulema, who declared the Janissaries 
to be enemies of the true faith. 

With the dawn of day on the 16th the holy 
flag of the Prophet was brought out from the 
Treasury, and the Sultan marched his whole 
force to the Atmeidan, where, with a religious 
service at the mosque of Achmet, the sacred 
banner was unfurled, and crowds of the faithful 
began to swell the ranks of the Sultan’s retain- 
ers. The Janissaries had thrown out pickets 
toward the seraglio, the line reaching from the 
Marmora to the Golden Horn; but this line 
was speedily forced by the advance of troops 
on all the principal streets, and soon all the 
outlying parties fell back along the great Divan 
Yol to their barracks at the Etmeidan, where 
they commenced to fortify themselves, the Bek- 


| tashee dervishes meanwhile going about among 


the men to animate them into greater reckless- 
ness and fanaticism. 
The site of the barracks, and the Etmeidan 

















itself, is now completely covered with houses, 
but it is laid down on the maps as about half 
a mile from the landing-wharf of Yeni Kapoo, 
on the Marmora side of the city. Upon a hill 
commanding this place the head-quarters of the 
royal troops were fixed, near the mosque of | 
Sultan Mahomet, and here new crowds of de- 
voted Moslems rallied to the support of the sa- 
cred standard. The Topjis then closed in upon 
the Etmeidan, meeting little resistance; and 
soon the great square was completely surround- | 
ed, and artillery was posted upon every com- 
manding eminence, and in all the streets de- 
bouching upon the place. 
The Janissaries were drawn up in front of | 
their barracks awaiting attack, and sharp-shoot- | 
ers from the windows were keeping up a most | 
galling fire upon the troops crowded into the | 
streets, when the Sultan sent in one more sum- 
mons to surrender. The man who bore = 


| 


message was killed. Then in an instant a hun- 
dred cannon opened upon the rebels. Some 
poured canister into the ranks marshaled on 
the square, and others sent shot and shell hur- | 
tling through the barracks. Once the Janissa- 
ries tried to break through the circle of fire; | 
but the crowds who filled every street drove 
them back with fearful slaughter, and forced 
them to take refuge in the barracks. Then all | 
the cannon concentrated upon the huge build- 
ing such a fire of shell that soon the wretches | 
within began to cry for mercy, for the barracks 
were on fire. Ah! so had thousands of old 
men, and wives, and maidens cried to them for | 
mercy in days gone by, and they had shown no | 
mercy. And now there was no one to heed 
their cries nor to pity them. Not for an instant 
did the great .annon cease their roar—not for 
a moment did the muskets hush their rattle, | 
till the massive walls fell in, and the last poor | 
wretch was dead. Not one escaped of those 
who had stood upon that square to fight against | 
their sovereign. 

The rebellion thus terribly crushed out in its | 
first day, work yet remained to be done. There 
were still thousands of Janissaries scattered 
through the city. The provinces also were 
full of them. And when, the next day, a fir- 
man was issued abolishing the order, its dress, 
its pass-words, its barracks, and its very name, | 
a panic seized upon all who had been connected | 
with the order. They fled in all directions, 
Pursued, hunted, outlawed, they went through 
horrible tortures to remove that fatal but too 
indelible mark upon the arm which betrayed 
their secret. The bow-string and the cimeter 
were every where at work. The waters of the 
Bosphorus ran thick with gashed and mutilated 
bodies, and the scenes of the capital were re- 
peated throughout the empire, until full 30,000 
men had paid the penalty of crime for their 
corps. And so, among scenes of blood and 
violence, falls the curtain upon the tragedy of 
the Janissaries. 





| self to chalk out a plan. 





Near the Hippodrome in old Stamboul, just 
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in the edge of the mass of ruins and dwarfed 
houses which marks the path of the great fire 
of 1866, is a low arched gateway. And if by 
any chance you are led to enter, you find your- 
self in a long corridor lined with fierce-looking 
warriors. In that place, not a hundred yards 
from the marble mausoleum of the man who 
destroyed the order, you stand in the presence 
of the Janissaries as they were two hundred 
years ago. And these effigies, with perhaps 
here and there a gray-haired old man with a 
hideous scar upon his left arin above the clbow 
—who will tell you, with bated breath in mem- 
ory of the old horror, that he was once a Janis- 
sary—these are all the relics that are left of the 
power that built up the Turkish Empire. 


FRANCES PALMER versus FATE. 


“Source of joy and woe, 
Foiler of stern hate, 
Lord of high and low, 
Woman calls thee ‘ Fate.’" 


HE lady had lived for years on that dread- 

ful border-land where eagy affluence ends 
and the struggle to make both ends meet com- 
mences. She had been a poor gentleman's 
daughter, and an even poorer gentleman's wife ; 
and her experiences in both positions had been 
remarkably unpleasant. But when she was 
about forty her husband died, leaving her to 
fight with the world, with a daughter of twenty, 


| another of seventeen, and fifty pounds a year to 


support them upon. 

The wife felt very desolate ; but the woman 
on whom this burden was laid had no time to 
lose in mourning and lamentation. She de- 


| termined to give one day, and one day only, to 


the deliberation of what she should do. At 
the end of that day she would have forced her- 
It would then only 
remain for her to compel herself to follow it. 

These were the difficulties that beset the sit- 
uation. Her husband had been curator and 
librarian of a small country-town museum and 
library. He had been fitted by nature and 
education for a higher post, but he had lacked 
the energy to seek it, and had gone on content- 
edly, making just enough to live upon, until he 
died. When that event happened his widow 
found that he had made an effort to secure her 
from absolute want by buying the annuity of 
fifty pounds which has been mentioned. 

Mr. Dillon had never been a success in the 
little town. He had been a little above the 
trades-people, and not quite up to the mark of 
the neighboring gentry, in the estimation of 
both these classes. The facts were that he 
was infinitely better born and bred than the 
first named, and infinitely better educated than 
the second. Blood and culture, however, are 
wont to fail when unsupported by prosper- 
ity and appreciation. He had always been a 
dreamy, over-sensitive, over-refined man for his 
status in the world. Consequently the world 
punished him for being any thing more than he 
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need have been about such things; and so Mr. 
Dillon lived a failure and solitary, and died 
unknown and poor, 

But his wife was of a very different nature. 
High-spirited, active, rather self-confident, and 
intensely sanguine, she looked the facts of her 
poverty and possible destitution frankly in the 
face, and braced herself to meet them. She 
had married very young; and now at forty, 
with two grown-up girls, she was still an at- 
tractive, prepossessing littlke woman. Wisely, 
she did not scorn and disregard this slight ad- 
vantage, but made the most of it, setting off her 
good looks to the best of her taste, ability, and 
means. ® 

** Deepdene is no place for us,” she said to 
her daughters, as they sat by the fire on the 
evening of that day which she had devoted, in 
strict seclusion, to the consideration of what it 
would be well to do. And the daughters look- 
ed up wistfully and hopefully ; for they had suf- 
fered from heart-sore presentiments that Deep- 
dene and pecuniary degradation was to be their 
fate. 

They shall ba photographed as they sat by 
the fire—that mother and her two daughters, 
On the right-hand side, in the one arm-chair 
that was their portion, the newly-made widow 
sat. A delicately-shaped, not very tall woman, 
with a clear dark complexion, and silky brown 
hair put away closely now under the Marie 
Stuart cap of white crape. A powerful, earn- 


est, hard-to-beat soul inhabited that frame, if 


the face was to be trusted; for the brow was 
broad (not high), and was set resolutely over a 
pair of steady dark eyes that looked out un- 
flinchingly at the worst. There was decision 
about the lines of the chin and mouth, and the | 
small, thin hands were what a very able writer 
calls ‘‘ clearly the hands of a capable woman.” 

There was a good deal of gentleness in that | 
face too, and a suggestion of the possibility of | 
a good deal of fun and sunshine. Even now} 
in her first grief, when she was telling her chil- | 
dren that Deepdene was no place for her and 
them, she said it with no lachrymose repining 
in look or tone. She stated it as an ascertained | 
fact, but not as a deplorable one. 

**When do you think of going, mother?” | 
the girls asked, simultaneously. 

She looked at them as she answered; and} 
they were -well worth looking at. Graceful, | 





Gertrude said, getting up and going nearer to 
her mother ; ‘‘for ourselves and you,” she add- 
ed, hastily, as though she felt conscious there 
was something like a tinge of selfishness in the 
first part of her speech. 

‘Good cliildren!” the mother said, fondly: 
and then the youngest girl spoke : ; 

‘“*It is easy to talk about working; but, after 
all, what can we do—mamma, or you, or 1? J 
declare it crushes me to think of how helpless 
and poor we are. Now if Gertrude had only 
married—” Ella stopped abruptly, for Ger- 
trude’s pale, creamy face had grown scarlet, 

** Tf Gertrude were married we should be the 
poorer, for we should be without her,” Mrs, 
Dillon said, gravely. 

But the remark did not tend to restore Ger- 
trude’s equanimity. From the moment that 
Ella had worded her half-proposition relative to 
what might have been ‘‘if Gertrude had only 
married,” Gertrude grew distrait, absorbed in 
some reflections which rendered her useless as 
one of the family council. She did not speak 
again until the clock struck eleven; then she 
rose up, saying, ‘‘ I think I will go to bed, mam- 
ma dear ;” and presently Mrs. Dillon was alone 
with her youngest child. 

‘*Gertrude is touchy on that subject still,” 
Ella said, complainingly, taking up the position 
of the aggrieved at once, in order to avoid being 
rebuked as the aggressor. 

‘*And you are indiscreet on that subject 
still,” Mrs. Dillon said, severely. ‘‘ ‘ When sor- 
row sleepeth, wake it not,’ . You are sometimes 
ruthless to your sister.” 

‘* Because I’m annoyed with her for hanker- 
ing after a man who treated her with con- 
tempt,” Ella said, warmly. ‘‘ Mamma, after 
all you have tried to teach us about self-respect 
and womanly dignity, you can’t wonder at my 
being savage to see Gertrude so tame as to go 
on caring for any one who whistled her down 
the wind so coolly as Mr. Carruthers did,” 

Then Eila hurriedly kissed her mother and 
bounced off to bed, leaving Mrs. Dillon sitting 
alone by the fire, thinking rather sadly of the 
past and the future. 

There had been an unpleasant episode in 
Gertrude’s life connected with this Mr. Car- 
ruthers whom Ella had mentioned to-night, 
and the mother could not feel quite conscience- 
free concerning it. About a year before Mr. 





slim girls, with crowns of bright chestnut hair | Dillon’s death he had met one morning at the 
on their well-formed heads, and large, dark- | library a stranger who was, Mr. Dillon declared 
lashed gray eyes. Intelligent, too, and refined, | emphatically, ‘‘a scholar and a gentleman.” 
but unfortunately with more of their father’s | A young, traveled, agreeable man, with plenty 
languor about them than their mother’s activi- | of money at command, plenty of experience to 
ty. The mother looked at these girls as she | draw upon, plenty of the happy assurance which 
answered : wins the belief of others, and plenty of time to 
‘¢ We shall go to London, or near to London; | devote to them, is an article de luxe to young 
and we shall go this day week.” girls in a country town. He was quite a stran- 
‘* And then?” Gertrude, the eldest, asked. | ger to every one in and around Deepdene. He 
**Then I shall do something that will keep | never suggested that either business or inten- 
us all together. Ella and you must not look | tion had brought him there. He never spoke 
downhearted if I don’t seem to succeed at once.”’ | of his family or friends. In short, nothing was 
‘* Ella and I will work for ourselves, mother,” | known about him or found out from him. 
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In time he haunted not only the library and | went up tc chat usual bourne of the bereft Brit- { 
the librarian. It seemed inhospitable to the | ish subject, London, and cast about for suitable 
thoughtless father to let Mr. Carruthers turn | lodgings—lodgings that should be suitable not 
away uninvited when he had kindly come as | so much to their tastes and likings and health 
far as the garden gate. So he was invited in, | as to their means. 
and he came, and Gertrude was very pretty, | Being utterly ignorant of London localities, 
and Mr, Carruthers liked pretty women, as he | and the relative prices of various parts of the 
liked every thing else that contributed to the | great metropolis, they fixed upon the old court 
pleasure of the senses; and when he asked Ger- | suburb as the quarter in which they would 
trude to marry him, the Dillons knew no reason | dwell. And after a time they found three 
why they should say him nay, or doubt that he | rooms which, when their own furniture was in- 
meant what he said. | stalled in them, would satisfy their modest re- 

But in a very short time the bright young | quirements, and for which they were not charged 
lover suffered a tarnish to settle over his bright- | much more extortionately than is usual in that 
ness. He began to talk despondently about | fashion-favored district. And then they sat 
ways and means, and hinted to Gertrude that | down to rest, and to think about how they 
marriage for several years to come, though an | should live. 
ardently desired, was an impossible consumma-| The house in which they lodged was one in a 
tion. The girl looked at his good broadcloth, | terrace that stood on some newly built upon and 
and his rings and pins, at his saddle-hcrse, and | populated ground between Kensington proper 
his fascinating habit of denying himself nothing | and Earle’s Court and Brompton. It was a 
that gave him pleasure. She looked, and she | small, insignificant, unornamented terrace, but 
hoped, and she feared, and uttered no word of | it had some gorgeous neighbors, and along the 
remonstrance. broad pavement in front of these latter Mrs. 

One morning he came to them and said that | Dillon and her daughters tramped daily, hoping 
sudden business called him away for a week or | by outside investigation to arrive at some con- 
two; and he asked for and got Gertrude’s pho- | clusion respecting the wants and proclivities of 
tograph, and regretted that he had not one of | those who lived within. 
himself, Bertie Carruthers, to give in return.| ‘Some of these people must have young chil- 
Then he went away, and the poor, pretty young | dren who want a daily governess to give instruc- 
girl who had pledged herself to him had to bear | tion in English, French, and the rudiments of 
the pity and surmises of her family and friends, | music,” Mrs. Dillon would say. 
for never more came he to Deepdene. Thisis; ‘‘Some of the great ladies who live in these 
why it had sounded harshly in Gertrude’s ears | palaces must be idle and dull, and in want of a 
when Ella began to speculate in the midst of | ‘companion,’” Gertrude would think. 
their new sorrow on what might have been if | ‘* What fun the daughters of the people who 
Gertrude had married. | live like this must find life!” Ella would think, 

The jilted girl had borne herself very bravely | sighing a little, as in the glorious summer even- 
outwardly; but she had suffered and smarted | ings groups of exquisitely dressed women would 
as only girls who have been openly won and | look down on them (the Dillons) as they passed. 
courted and then left can suffer and smart.| At last Mrs. Dillon, by dint of perseverance 
The name of Mr. Bertie Carruthers was never | and an agency, got a few daily pupils in the 
mentioned in the home circle, and for a long | immediate neighborhood, and the dread of ab- 
time the whole household treated Gertrude as | solute penury passed away from them, Then 
one who had been badly bruised, and was stiil |she made a suggestion to her girls: ‘Could 
very tender. But gradually, as was natural, | they not paint velvet, and do bead and wool 
the rest of them came to think of it ouly as an { work and embroidery for sale? It would give 
unpleasant episode, and only Gertrude knew | them a trifling independence, keep them in bet- 
that it had been an influence for life with her | ter clothing, in attire that set off their daily in- 


in some way or other. | creasing beauty, than she could nope to do by 
But in these days after her father’s death, | her utmost exertions.” 
and during the hours when her mother’s diffi-| It was not a palatable suggestion to Ger- 


culties and deprivations pressed most heavily, | trude, who longed to do something higher, 
Gertrude Dillon struggled very hard to free | more useful, more remunerative. But Ella 
herself from the baneful burden of regret and | embraced it ‘and acted upon it, and sought for 
repining. There were other things in the world, | pretty work to do so enthusiastically that she 
she told herself, in an emotional burst of philo- | found it without difficulty. The girl was deft, 
sophic feeling, than love and soft words and | dainty, and delicate with her needle, and she 
looks and marriage. Other things—possibly soon grew to like the occupation, which was 
higher things. But even as she told herself | light, easy, and graceful, and which kept her 
this she felt very doubtful as to what the higher | from feeling that need of sixpence now and 
things were. | again which had often caused her to smart 
On the whole it was a glad day for them all | when she lived at Deepdene. 
when they left Deepdene ‘‘ for good,” as people} One day she came home sparkling. At a 
phrase it—though whether in their case it was | wool and pattern shop in Westbourn Grove she 
for good or ill remained to be proved. They | had heard of a lady who wanted to have the 
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whole of her drawing-room furniture embroid- 
ered by hand in silks. It was a Mrs. Baron, 
and she lived in one of the houses in Prince's 
Square. ‘“ Walk there with me at once, Ger- 
trude,” Ella said, eagerly, ‘‘and hear if she'll 
let me undertake to doit. She is quite willing 
to pay liberally, I was told at the shop.” 

**You are so industrious and incessant in 
seeking work, dear,” Gertrude said, warmly, 
“I'm ashamed of myself. Ill go with you, 


and if you get it, I will help you to do it, Ella.” | 
Then they dressed themselves as favorably as | 


possible, and by-and-by, when the afternoon 
sun was out blazingly, they went away to 
Prince’s Square to seek an audience of the 
lady who wanted her drawing-room furniture 
embroidered in silk by hand. 

As it would have been natural for the would- 
be workers to suppose, if they had known more 
about the habits and customs of that almost un- 
known (to them) species, a great lady, Mrs. 
Baron was not at home at four o’clock P.M. on 
a July day. Further © \,.Iiry elicited the fact 
from the servant that tney “‘ were more likely 
to find Mrs. Baron disengaged early in the 
morning, say at eleven or twelve, than at any 
other hour of the day.” So they called again 
the following morning, and, after a trifling delay, 
they were ushered into Mrs. Baron’s presence. 

They found a young lady loosely robed in a 
richly-worked Indian muslin dress, with her 
pale golden hair streaming about her shoul- 


ders, busily engaged in altering the position | 


of some magnificent groups of old Sévres on 
the top of a tall inlaid cabinet. She turned a 
bright, fair, animated face toward them as they 
entered; and then she stepped down from her 
chair, and told them she was Mrs. Baron, and 
courteously asked them to be seated. 


“T heard at Borlack’s” (mentioning the wool- | 


shop) ‘that you wanted some furniture embroid- 
ered, and I came to ask for the work,” Ella be- 
gan. 
“*T think I did—the other day,” Mrs. Baron 
hesitated. ‘*I was very fond of embroidered 
furnicure a fortnight ago, but I have seen some 
real old pomegranate-colored leather at Wood- 
gate’s since then that I think will be more in 
keeping with the rest of the things; and yet I 
don’t know,” the undecided young lady went 
on; “lovely patterns, all flowers and leaves 
in their natural colors, done all over every 
thing, would be charming, wouldn't they ?” 

Elia, finding herself appealed to, said she 
thought they would be very pretty. 

** And could you design them?” Mrs. Baron 
asked, eagerly. Ella said *‘ Yes,” bravely re- 
lying on Gertrude’s artistic skill to help her 
out of any difficulty. 

‘Then I will have them, after all,” the mis- 
tress of the house exclaimed; “and now we 
will talk about the ground—pale green won't 
do, will it?” 

‘*Certainly not; the effect of the lighter tint- 
ed leaves would be lost,” Gertrude interposed. 

‘*To be sure they would, Well, how about 


amber? I want to have even the curtain bor- 
ders worked. I want it to be light, elegant, 
unlike other people’s; I hate all this heayy 
ruby velvet stuff in the room I shall live in al] 
the season; and Mr. Baron has given me leave 
to get rid of and buy just what I like,” she con- 
tinued, confidentially. ‘ Now will amber do ?” 

Ella said she thought it would; and Miss 
Dillon looked non-acquiescence. 

** Do suggest a proper color; I’m sure you 
have good taste,” Mrs. Baron said, interpret- 
ing the elder sister’s look aright. ‘ Amber 
| would be lovely for most people’s complexions, 
| you know; but I see you don’t approve of it.” 
“* Why not have silk of the color of the leath- 
| er of which you were speaking—pomegranate- 
color? A rich brownish red silk would force 





every leaf and flower to stand out well.” 
**Then I'll have it; and now about terms ;” 


} and then Mrs, Baron went on to say how many 
| chairs she would want, and how many otto- 
| mans and couches, and how many yards for 
| the borders of the three sets of curtains and 
| the portiére, and how much she would be will- 
| ing to pay for all these things. It is enough 
| to say that her terms were liberal enough to be 
| taken gladly, and the sisters were taking their 
| leave, when Mrs. Baron said : 

** But } must ask—forgive the apparent rude- 
| ness—how it comes that girls like you are seek- 
| ing such work ?” 

‘* Because we are too poor to live without 
| some work,” Ella said, honestly. Then they 
| went away, with that statement seething in 
| Mrs. Baron’s busy brain. It would be so 
| pleasant to help them, the fair little beauty 
| thought. But how ?—there was the difficulty. 
By-and-by her husband came in, and Mrs. 
Baron communicated her trouble to him. He 
was an acquiescent, amiable young man, and 
his wife’s ‘‘ money was her own, to spend in 
any way she chose,” he always argued. ‘‘ Do 
as you like, dear,” he said, promptly; “ give 
them what you please; don’t consult me.” 

**But they’re ladies. I can’t go to them 
with money in my hand,” she protested. 

“ Ah!” he said, sagely. 

‘*Now, Edward, you're not sympathetic— 
you're not a bit like Bertie.” 

‘‘Thank Heaven! No,” he said, heartily. 

‘*]’m sure Bertie is very nice in every way,” 
she said, warmly; ‘‘and he adores Frances. 
Oh! I have a thought: When Frances is mar- 
ried it will often be dull for me alone, Can't 
I ask Miss Dillon to be my companion?” 

“A very happy thought,” her complacent 
husband said, kindly. ‘‘ Poor little darling! it 
must be dull often when I’m out. Let me see 
—Frances and Bertie both dine here to-night, 
don’t they ?” 

‘¢ Yes, and Frances stays till Saturday, after 
the flower-show.” And then she went on tell- 
ing him how busy she and her sister Frances— 
the bride elect of Mr. Bertie Carruthers—would 
be during the ensuing days, looking after the 
nearly completed trousseau, 
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By the next post the energetic little lady 
sent a letter, containing the proposition that 
Gertrude should be her companion, to Miss 
Dillon. Gertrude got it in the evening, just as 
her mother came in, looking pale, ill, and ex- 
hausted from her daily labors. ‘Mamma, it 
wears me to the very soul to feel myself a bur- 
den to you ,any longer. Let me say yes to 
this,” she pleaded. After a little demur the 
mother agreed, because she felt so very power- 
less just then. . Accordingly Gertrude ‘dis- 
patched an acceptance of Mrs. Baron’s offer, 
and announced that she held herself in readi- 


ness to go whenever her services were re- | 
one who saw her that night that men were not 


quired. 


Meantime Mrs. Baron had forgotten her | 
philanthropic scheme of the morning, and the} 
object of it, in her delight in welcoming her | 
| and her lovely face upraised, and her sapphire- 


splendid sister and that sister's betrothed. 
The young lady, Miss Frances Palmer, ar- 


rived first at her sister’s house, from her mo- | 
ther’s temporary residence at Richmond, whither | 


Frances had been conveyed in the early sum- 


mer for the purpose of bringing Mr. Carruthers | 
to a definite conclusion. He had met the stately | 


blonde (whose classically cut face was as fault- 


less a thing as was exhibited in the Park that | 
year) at a country house in the autumn be- | 
fore he had paid that unlucky visit to Deep- | 
He had been charmed with the face; 
but it had not been bent kindly on him then; 


dene. 


for an unmarried baronet had been fluttering 


| 
about, and Frances was one of the many who | 


prefer a handle to their names, if possible. Ac- 
cordingly, after a few futile attempts to win her 
tq a pleased recognition of his existence, Mr. 
Carruthers had gone off in a huff, and drugged 
his memories, as has been seen, at Deepdene. 
A short time after this the baronet had gone 
off too—not in a huff, but (which was worse) in 
indifference. But Miss Frances Palmer was 
not one to waste her days in fruitless repining. 
Her only sister, and senior by a year, was just 
married to a rich city merchant; and Frances 
determined to use Milly and Milly’s husband 
freely. ‘‘ You must cultivate Bertie Carruthers 
when he comes back to town,” she said, ‘*‘ and 
help me to meet him.” Accordingly, when 
Mrs. Baron heard from Mr. Carruthers’s own 
lips that he was going to quarter himself at 
Richmond for a time in May and June, she 
said, “it was funny—but mamma and Frances 
were going to take lodgings at Richmond.” 
She knew herself to be tolerably safe in making 
this assertion; for Frances’s sway over her 
mother was illimitable, and if the daughter had 
decided on a residence on top of the Monument, 
the mother would have seen all the advantages 
of so airy a situation. 

So it came to pass that in the soft summer 
evenings the queen of his soul glided about in 
a little boat on the river with him, and listened 
to his words of love, and effectually banished 
poor Gertrude Dillon from his heart, By July 
they were engaged, and the wedding-day was 
fixed ; and, as nothing better had offered, Fran- 





| wedding tour. 





ces was tolerably contented; and when she 
seemed fully so, Bertie Carruthers was in a whirl 
of bliss. 

She was rather languid and cross, to tell the 
truth, this night at her sister's house. The din- 
ner was exquisite, but she had no appetite; the 
temperature of the room was delightful, but she 
declared it stuffy and hot. Bertie was devoted, 
engrossed, intoxicated, to and by her, but she 
was not responsive. #n short, she had seen Sir 
Henry Archer that day, and he had not seemed 
indifferent; and she was beginning to repent her- 
self of having followed Bertie with such success. 

It would have been a small wonder to any 


indifferent to her. She was lounging back ina 
very low chair, fanning herself listlessly, with 
her beautiful golden-haired head thrown back, 


blue eyes half closed. Her dress was perfect 
too. She>-was fastidious about toilet details, 
and in this respect she had always contrasted 
favorably with Gertrude Dillon, who had never 
had the means of gratifying Bertie’s taste in 
that respect. Miss Palmer wore a shining, 
transparent, silver-gray dress, that looked as 
if made of glorified silk. And this dress was 
fastened at the throat and wrists, where rich 
lace trimmed it, with pink coral. Her buckle 
too was made of pink coral, and from the chate- 
laine at her side a number of pink coral impos- 
sibilities, together with other charms, depended. 
Altogether she was arrayed in the most perfect 
taste, and her appearance was such as to justify 


| Bertie’s adoration. 


But she was not in a pleasant mood. She 
scoffed at the idea of going to Paris for the 
She laughed at her sister's 
idea of embroidered furniture. ‘‘ You'll get 
as weariful a woman as those creatures of old 
who did the tapestry, Milly,” she said; “ be- 
sides, you'll be gray-headed before you get it 
done, if you're only going to employ one young 
person,” 

“No, no; Miss Dillon works most expedi- 
tiously,” Mrs. Baron said. 

‘*Miss who?” Bertie asked, with a guilty start. 

** Miss Dillon. I must tell you about them 
—such charming girls,” the enthusiastic Mrs, 
Baron began. ‘They came here this morning 
—they’re perfect ladies, and so pretty—to look 
for work, you know; and Edward agrees with 
me that it’s a shame they shouldn’t be some- 
thing better; so I have written to ask the eld- 
est to be my companion.” 

‘¢ After all there are thousands of Dillons in 
the world,” Bertie Carruthers thought. ‘‘ The 
chances are against her being the one girl in the 
world I should find it awkward to meet; her 
father wouldn't let her go out in that way.” 

So he reassured himself, not knowing that 
Mr. Dillon was dead, and poor Gertrude free to 
follow her own will, with that most bitter free- 
dom which comes from the loss of those who 
love us. 

Mr. Carruthers had almost forgotten the cir- 
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cumstance which had recalled Gertrude Dillon 
to his mind, when an unfortunate rencontre took 
place. He was riding in the Row with Frances, 
who sat her horse as if it had been an imperial 
and triumphal car on which she was making a 
magnificent progress, ‘That is to say, she look- 
| ed splendid on horseback ; but she did not ride 
well; and Bertie this morning was touchily con- 
scious of all her little shortcomings, for they had 
met, and she had bowed most graciously to, Sir 
Henry Archer. Bertie was finding the Row hot, 
hateful, overcrowded. But he could not induce 
Frances to find it other than refreshing, lively, 
and agreeable. 
join them; and now Bertie began to fidget his 
horse’s mouth, and to look sulky and flushed. 
Frances waxed more brilliant every moment. 
She disregarded her lover—her acknowledged 
—and shot glances at Sir Henry that any fu- 
ture husband would be justified in resenting. 
Finally Bertie heard some words pass in a low 
tone between them, and the next moment a 
beautiful crimson rose was transferred from the 
front of Miss Palmer's habit to the button-hole 
of Sir Henry Archer's coat. Bertie «-uld bear 
itno longer. ‘‘The sun has gi.va me a split- 
ting headache, Frances,” he said; ‘‘ I must ask 
you to come home.” As she had no alternative 
she assented to his proposition, but she went 
home in a very bad temper, her cheeks tingling 
with vexation, and her fingers tingling with the 
last pressure of Sir Henry’s hand. 

As the angry pair pulled up at the door of 
Mr. Baron’s house they saw a young lady walk- 
ing in. But neither of them noticed her; and 
when Frances went up to her room to take off 
her habit, Bertie sauntered into the drawing- 
room, and did not see that it was already oc- 
cupied until he had thrown himself on a sofa. 
Then he heard a light rustlifg, and looking up 
he saw Gertrude Dillon making toward the 
door, and he sprang to her side with a smoth- 
ered exclamation. 

** Gertrude!” he said, piteously. He was in 
a fury with the other one, and so he felt special- 
ly tender to the girl he had ill-used. 

She—poor Gertrude—had always determined 
that if she ever met him again she would pass 
him with scorn. She would say, “We are 
strangers, Sir, now and forever.” She would 
cut him with her contempt, as he had cut her 
with his cruelty. But now that she did meet 
him again all her resolutions were proved vain. 
She could only stand still and struggle to keep 
herself from crying, from fainting, from doing 
something very silly. She could only remem- 
ber how she had loved him—how, alas, she 
loved him still. She could only see that he 
looked handsome, ardent as ever, and—she 
knew nothing of Frances Palmer. 

All in a moment he took her hand and led 
her to a seat, and asked for her father and mo- 
ther and Ella, and told her—no, he did not tell 
her in words that he regretted having left her, 
but he made her understand by his manner that 
he did so. And she was “only a woman”—only 


Presently Sir Henry dared to | 





| a forgiving, because a passionately loving, wo- 
And so: she listened, and hoped so 


man, 

| wildly. 
As they sat thus, he bending over her, holding 
| her hand, telling her that he too had sorrows, 
that he must see her again and put himself in a 
less despicable light before her, the door softly 
opened and Frances came in. At least she 
was coming in; but when she saw that pair she 
paused, paralyzed almost with surprise and re- 
} sentment and mortification. It was very well 
| for her to play the dangerous game of being 
half on with a new love before she was off with 
| the old, but she would not allow a similar lib- 
jerty of the subject to Bertie. She had just 
| heard from Milly that the girl who was to be 
| Milly’s companion was in the drawing-room, so 
| she knew who Gertrude was. When she had 
watched the scene in speechless amazement for 
a few seconds she recovered the use of all her 
faculties—the one of being superbly arrogant 
among others—and spoke: 

“Upon my word, Mr. Carruthers, I gave you 
credit for better breeding than to carry on an 
amour with one of my sister’s servants in my 
sister’s house.” Then she went away rapidly, 
and wrote a haughty little note to Bertie, dis- 
missing him ‘‘ forever,” and a fascinating little 
note to Sir Henry Archer, saying that she had 
altered her mind, and should go to the Opera 
that night with Mrs. Baron—this being a point 
Sir Henry had been anxious to be informed upon. 

Gertrude had gone away fearfully, never 
waiting to see Mrs. Baron after that explosion 
on the part of Miss Palmer. And when he 
had read Frances’s note Mr. Carruthers quietly 
took up his hat and followed Gertrude’s exam- 
ple. ‘She shall tell her own tale to her sis- 
ter, but I'll explain matters to Baron. My 
lady meant mischief this morning from the 
moment that fellow came up. She had a fair- 
er opportunity of getting rid of me than she 
expected.” Then he congratulated himself 
on having found Gertrude, and hummed Owen 
Meredith’s words, 


“*But I will marry my own old love 
With the primrose face—for old things are best.’" 


That evening he went bravely to Gertrude 
and told all his story to her, and asked her to 
forgive him, and love him again, and marry 
him. It was easy for Gertrude to love him 
again—indeed, she had never left off loving 
him—but it was harder to promise te marry 
him, in opposition to her mother and sister. 

“He will treat you badly; he will neglect 
you; he will despise you for your pusillani- 
mous conduct, after the heartless way he has 
behaved,” Ella said, hotly, ‘‘I’d rather die 
than marry him, if I were you.” 

‘‘I'd rather die than not marry him,” Ger- 
trude said, trethfully and firmly. But she 
found it harder work to answer her mother. 

‘* What security can you hope to feel in the 
affections of a man who has hitherto proved 
himself unstable as water ?” Mrs. Dillon asked. 





















“Tt is my fate. Let me follow it, dear mo- 


ther.” 


low it without more opposition; and, as far as 
things have gone, it has proved a very happy 
fate. He is a liberal, indulgent husband and 
father; and thongh his love for Gertrude is 
less absorbing, less devoted, less all-sufficient 
a thing than hers for him, she is thoroughly sat- 
isfied. 


j 
| 
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And to that question Gertrude only said: | her ‘‘ fate,” and loving him above and beyond 


It was her fate, and she was suffered to tol- | broidered by Ella’s hand. 
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and nearly to the exclusion of every thing else. 

Mrs. Baron's drawing-room was never em- 
_ Miss Palmer went 
to the Opera that night, and achieved what she 
considered her destiny; that is to say, she won 
an offer from Sir Henry Archer, and married 
him a month after the date that had been fixed 
for her marriage with Bertie Carruthers. So 
all parties are satisfied; and the quartette con- 


For there is honor to her in obeying ! stantly meet in society, and are very friendly. 

















CHAPTER XXXI. 


DANGER-SIGNALS, 


N hour after, I was walking alone through 

one of the alleys of the Champs Elysées. 

I had waited but a few moments with Mrs. 
Lyndon and her daughter, long enough to hear 
that things were going rather prosperously with 
them; that Mrs. Lyndon hated Paris, and the 
Parisian way of cutting steaks and chops and 
joints; that they had sometimes seen Ned 
Lambert, “‘as a friend,” Lilla said; and that 
he was still constant, patient, hopeful. I was 


father’s whereabouts—her father, whom I had 
seen that morning within a quarter of a mile 
of her house!—and I put in many words for 
delay. She shook her head sadly, but deci- 
sively. 

** You have to wait,” she said; ‘‘why not 
we? If a woman is worth having, Emanuel, 
she is worth waiting for. 
never, while that wretched man lives, or until 


at all events, not to bring open shame on my 
husband. If Edward Lambert is like me, he 
will wait. If not, Emanuel, then would it not 
be better we never became any thing more to 
each other?” 

“Ned will wait, never fear.” 

**Oh yes, Ned will wait”—and a tear flashed 
up in her bright eye. ‘‘There never was a 
heart more true and tender than his—dear old 
Ned, dear old Ned!” 

My poor friend’s own heart had greatly ex- 
panded since I first saw her. She was a sad- 


ever known her. My pretty pagan was be- 
coming thoroughly Christianized. The soul 
was entering the body of the hardly-entreated, 
world-seared Undine of the Thames. 

Thinking over this, even amidst the bewil- 
dering pressure of my own thoughts, I walked 
slowly through the Champs Elysées. I was to 
leave Paris that night; to travel again by Dieppe, 
lest I should obtrude myself on Mr. Lyndon; 
and I had yet some weary hours to while away. 

Despite my parting from Lilla—despite the 
year of probation, fraught with such various 
possibilities, that lay before me—the pervad- 


I will never marry, 
| came to love me, I never could understand—I 


glad to learn that Lilla knew nothing of her | 


Ned Lambert, and against her resolution of | 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. 


ing sensation of my soul was made up of pride 
and happiness. I had something to love, I had 
something to live for—I was loved. Out of the 
dullness and arid darkness of my commonplace 
purposeless existence a light of heaven had 
come down tome. I had no longer any doubt 
of the depth of Lilla Lyndon’s affection. I be- 
lieved without shadow of distrust in the im- 
mortal strength of her love, and I seemed as 
if henceforth I walked with a pillar or light to 
guide my way. Wait for a year!—why, I had 
waited for ten years and more, in vain, and I 
would have accounted it no sacrifice, if the 
time had but accomplished ti: object. If the 
younger love for Christina had been more fe- 
verish and burning, it had never had the deep 
sweet abiding faith I felt in the soul and the 
affection of Lilla Lyndon. The first glance 


| she ever turned on me was like a ray of sacred 
| moonlight to one who has lain down wearied 


|.in a sandy desert. 


In her I found the woman 


| who is all truth and simplicity; who has char- 


} 


I know that he is reclaimed, and decent enough, | 


acter, but no self. How such a being ever 


can not now understand; but it always seemed 


|to me that her love was a consecration which 





der and a more loving woman now than I had | 


pledged me to all good and generous impulses, 
and bade selfishness, and evil passion, and dis- 
trust, be gone forever. A year—only a year! 
and the deep faith and sanctity and heavenly 
guardianship of her love the while. A year— 
and, after all, I am yet young! it shall be a 
year of earnest work and improvement, and 
preparation for the future, which now at last 
looks so clear and bright. 

Prose in life always mingles with our poetry. 
I was already turning over practical plans for 
our future; plans into which questions of in- 
come largely entered. I had a year to work 
in, and during that interval I hoped to make 
a little money, and then to give up the stage. 
In every way the concert-room suited me bet- 
ter and pleased me better; and I thought I 
could thus lead a far quieter and happier life 
with Lilla. 

Thinking over these things, I satintered 
through the Camps Elysées, where now it be- 
came hardly possible to find a quiet spot. The 
Sunday-enjoying people were all out; the men 
with their wives, and mothers, and little chil- 








dren, the husbands generally attending more 
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to the children than the wives did; the ouvrier 
and his amie; the vottures de remise full of pleas- 
ant parties going off to the Bois—although the 
Bois of the year I speak of was very different 
indeed from that of 1869; the soldiers loung- 
ing and smoking; the queer riders looking so 
very much as if they had hired their horses for 
the first time that very day, and did not well 
know what to do with them. 

I sat at a table of one of the open cafés and 
looked at the scene. I was thirsty, and ordered 
some wine; drank it, and smoked a cigar, and 
fell thinking. 

A man passed by once or twice, and surveyed 
me curiously, At last he came and took a seat 
at a table near me, and still eyed me attentively. 
I knew he was looking at me, even when I did 
not see him; so I looked up at last, and stud- 
ied his features. Yes, I must know him; I 
had certainly seen him before somewhere. 

But where ? 

He was evidently an Italian or Spaniard— 
an Italian more likely. He was low and stout, 
with a thick black beard cut closely round his 
face, and he had a strange restless, suspicious, 
burning, wolf-like eye, unpleasant to see, al- 
though the general expression of his face was 
otherwise honest and manly enough. 

Yes, I know that man; at least I have seen 
him before ; that is not a man to quarrel with ; 
that is a man to do any thing. For a certain 
class of conspirator, now— 


Ah! there itis! thatisthe man! The en- 


voy who found Salaris in Westmoreland, and 
took him away! 
Then there came a very rush of half-forgot- 


ten things tomy mind. My own concerns had 
made me forget them. The words which Ste- 
phen Lyndon had spoken to me this morning; 
his wild vague talk of something going on 
which he meant to disclose; his advice to me 
to leave Paris this very night! And Salaris is 
in Paris ; and this man, who brought him, hap- 
pens to be at my very elbow. And Lyndon 
had been intrusted with some of their secrets! 

In a moment the reality of the whole situa- 
tion seemed to reveal itself tome. Whatever 
the plot Salaris had now in hand, Stephen Lyn- 
don had betrayed it to the French Government, 
and its eyes were on the conspirators ! 

Even in that moment I was much puzzled 
to think what the mysterious plan for the re- 
demption of Italian liberty could be which was 
to open its first scene in Paris, Every body 
knew, however—even I did, who took but lit- 
tle interest in politics, home or foreign—that 
the French Government, or at least its chief, 
was willing enough just then to play into the 
hands of the legitimate and desporic Italian 
rulers—the Bourbons, and Parmas, and Mode- 
nas, and the Pope; and the arrest of Salaris 
and the discovery of any thing like a genuine 
plot might probably mean his instant surrender 
to Pope or Austrian or Austria’s vassal. Sen- 
tence of death had been recorded against him 


in some of the Italian States; and he had but | 





| 
| 





lately effected a desperate and romantic escape 
from a Lombard prison. The surrender of 
such a man now to any of his old enemies 
would probably mean a short shrift and a sharp 
axe. 

This man near me is trust-worthy ? 
be. 


He must 
He seemed to be fully in the confidence 


of Salaris, and Christina spoke of him as a man 


of undoubted truth. 

He was still eying me curiously. 
dressed him in Italian, and in a low tone. 

“*T think I have had the honor of meeting 
you before, signor ?” 

He nodded his head, and smiled. 

**TIn England—a few days ago ?” 

‘Up among the mountains; yes. 

“You know I am a friend of Signor Sala- 
ris ?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

** He has told you so ?” 

** Often.” 

A more laconic person one could not easily 
meet; and he indulged in not the slightest 
gesticulation. 

* You will trust me.” 

He nodded, and glanced round to see that 
the gargon was not too near. 

** Does any one here speak Italian ?” I asked, 
thinking that he dreaded being overheard and 
understood. 

“T think not, signor. But they may know 
that we are speaking Italian—and even that—” 
he finished the sentence with another glance 
round and a slight shrug. 

‘*Perhaps English would do better. 
you speak English ?” 

**Oh yes, some.” 

**You understand it ?” 

“ Much well.” 

‘“‘Then,” I said, speaking slowly that he 
might follow my meaning, “I have reason to 
fear that you and our friend the signor are be- 
trayed.” 

He started and frowned; then, after a mo- 
ment of silence, said, 

‘* Impossible.” 

“*Tt is possible; it is true. 
spoken to the man who betrayed you. He told 
me he had done it, or meant to do it. Take 
care! I do not know what your plans are, or 
what you are doing in Paris; but I tell you 
that I fully believe every thing either is now 
known to the police here, or will be known be- 
fore night.” 

He looked grim and set his teeth, and a low 
red fire burned in his eye. I began to tell him 
exactly what I knew; but I had so often to 
repeat what I said, and he had such difficulty 
in following me, despite his professed mastery 
of English, that I discarded his objection to 
Italian, and told him my story in his own lan- 
guage. I told him that a man whom I knew 
to be partly in Salaris’s confidence, and who 
was now in Paris, had warned me to leave the 
city before night, and hinted, or more than 
hinted, that he had given information to the 


I ad- 


” 


Do 


I have seen and 
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government which would lead to arrests. And {old madman, who bragged of a capacity to do 
I give him my own view of the character of | | harm which he did not possess; and whether I 
the man who had told’ me this, and my belief | had not handed the wretch over to a venge- 
that in this at least he was quite capable of | ance which it was not in his power to deserve. 
keeping his word. If I could only see Salaris and speak with him! 

“This man’s name, signor ?” | I sprang up, and ran as fast as I could after the 

I hesitated. Ought I to betray even the} Italian, in the hope of overtaking him and in- 
wretch who was betraying others? There was | ducing him to confide to me something of my 
a savage gleam in my companion’s eyes which | friend’s whereabouts; but before I could make 
boded ill to a traditore. After all, the wretched | much way through groups of holiday - makers 
Stephen Lyndon had had some thrill of good- | and children he had quite disappeared. I spent 
nature in him toward me, and had endeavored | a horrible hour or two in the odious position of 
to save me from what he supposed to be a great | one who just knows that something evil or dan- 
danger. No, I could not give up his name; | gerous is going forward, and fancies he only 
and I told the Italian so. wants a little light, a little opening, to be able 

“T ask you,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ because all} to prevent it, and is groping here and there to 
would depend upon that. He may tell all he | no effect, while he feels that every moment lost 


knows, and yet tell nothing.” brings the dreaded thing nearer. I could do 
“But he clearly told me that he would be-/ literally nothing, and yet I was so near to be- 
tray Salaris.” | ing able to do something! 


‘Possible. The signor does not quite un- I had engaged to sing the following night in 
derstand. It may be that he is set on to be-| London with Christina; otherwise I would 
tray something that is truly nothing, in order to| gladly have remained in Paris, in the faint, 
turn away attention from the real business. I) futile ghost of a hope of meeting Salaris, and 
do not know.” | being perhaps able to prevail on him to leave 

**Do you know where Salaris is ?” France at once and draw out of whatever enter- 

“Not where he is now. I hope to see him | prise he had engaged in. ‘Time ran on while I 
in Paris to-night.” thought and debated with myself, and fretted 

**Can you not find him out and tell him?” | and fumed in this idle way; and at last it came 

**Yes, I can do that; it is my duty.to do it | to this, that I must either go at once, or make 
at once. He will know what to do. Could the| up my mind to break my engagement, telegraph 
signur remember the exact words told to him | that I could not leave Paris, and stay. 
by this person who warned him? That would I adopted the resource of many a puzzled 
be of great importance to know.” and idle man, and invited the Fates and Chances 

I tried to repeat, as well as I could, the exact | to settle the question for me. 
words Lyndon had used. But the attempt was| A bird was swaying on the branch of a chest- 
a failure ; I had only a vague recollection. | nut just in front of me. He was about to take 

‘*Perhaps the person did not quite under- | flight. 
stand all he was saying? Perhapsheconveyed| ‘‘Come,” I said to myself, “if the bird flies 
more than he meant—or less? The signor| to the right, I will leave Paris; if he flies to the 
speaks Italian well—oh, very well indeed ; but | left, I will remain.” 

I can discover that sometimes he uses a word He shot from the swinging bough, and flew 
with not quite the meaning, or more than the | in the direction of the Arch of Triumph, on my 
meaning he would express. Now this is of | right. 

great moment. The person who spoke to you| I got up instantly, walked to the Place de la 
may have impressed on you too much or too | Concord, hailed a voiture, and was presently on 
little.” | my way to the terminus of the railway to Rouen 

‘No, no; there was nothing of the kind. He | and Dieppe. I crossed the Channel that night, 
was not talking Italian, but English—his own | not without a feeling that I was like a man run- 


tongue and mine.” | ning away from the camp the night before a 
The Italian’s eyes flamed again. He had | battle. 

laid a trap for me, and I had blundered right | esis 

into it. 
‘Thanks, signor,” he said, rising from his CHAPTER XXXII. 


chair. ‘I have now what I would know. [| 
thought so! I know who is the man who spoke | 
in his own tongue, English, to the el The| Tuts had not been, on the whole, a brilliant 
signor evidently always suspected him? So did | season with Christina. She opened magnifi- 
I—always. Adieu, signor! The news is ill | cently: her voice perfect, her physical powers 
news that the signor brings ; but it is not per- | | apparently quite restored. A week had hardly 
haps yet too late.” passed when a change came, and she was at- 
He saluted me gravely, and walked quickly | tacked at once by hoarseness and nervous weak- 
down the Champs Elysées toward the Place de| ness, Then she took a few nights’ rest, and 
la Concord, leaving me much bewildered with | apparently recovered ; then she sang for a night 
doubt as to whether I had done Salaris any | or two more, and fell back again. More than 
good after all; whether Lyndon was not a vain | once, when she was announced for some one of 
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her great parts, she had to give up at the last 
moment, and little printed notifications laid in 
every box and stall told disappointed audiences 
that this singer or that had undertaken to act 
as substitute for Madame Reichstein. The 
West End public is at once undemonstrative and 
exacting, and Madame Reichstein was openly 
and generally accused of being willful, capri- 
cious, and ill-tempered. Stories were repeated 
of the manner in which she had taken offense 
at this or that imaginary slight, and peremp- 
torily told the manager, at the last moment, 
that she positively would not sing. She began 
to be quietly regarded as one on whom reliance 
could not be placed; whom success had spoiled ; 
who was ungrateful to her best patrons and ad- 
mirers. This sort of thing even found its way 
into newspapers ; and a comic journal had some 
pleasantries about the amazement of an aud~ 
ience when Madame Reichstein, who had been 
announced, did actually sing—and such like 
stuff. 

All this pained and vexed Christina, and of 
course only helped to make her more nervous, 
and less able to command her physical resources, 
She was simply the most conscientious artist I 
have ever known. She was absolutely without 
the petty caprices and whims which spoil so 
many singers, men as well as women. But she 


was not only too conscientious as an artist to 
evade her duties; she delighted in them; they 
were her happiness—lately perhaps her only 
happiness. 


To me my operatic parts were 
mere drudgery; mechanical, mercenary toil, to 
which I went reluctantly, from which I escaped 
with a sense of relief. To her they were ex- 
citement, exhilaration, delight. She breathed 
freely on the stage, as in some congeuial and 
delicious atmosphere. Her inability to sing 
never disappointed even the most sympathetic 
audience so much as it disappointed herself. 
She told me often that she had passed many 
of those evenings of disappointment in unceasing, 
uncontrollable tears. It was therefore a bitter 
addition to her trouble to be suspected of petu- 
lant and unworthy caprice, because of a phys- 
ieal weakness which grieved her to the heart. 
Thus far, then, the season had been fitful 
and disappointing. At last Christina was per- 
suaded to take a few weeks of absolute rest; to 
nurse her voice, and give it a fair chanee to re- 
cover its power. She felt convinced, at the 
end of the interval, that her strength was quite 
restored, for the time at least, and she made up 
her mind to regain her place before the glory 
of the season waned. <A new opera had for 
some time been heralded from Vienna and 
Paris, as full of splendid music and grand dra- 
matic effects. The bringing out of this opera 
in London had been delayed hitherto only in 
order that Christina might have the first part in 
it: and the press and the public were beginning 
to grumble a little over the delay. It was now 
announced at last, with Christina for its heroine 
—it had been rehearsed and postponed again 
and again—and it was waited for with an al- 


most unparalleled expectation and excitement, 
I had the tenor part, which I too had rehearsed 
ever so many times; and the first performance 
was fixed for the night after that on which I 
left Paris. My non-appearance would there- 
fore have been a deplorable disturbance; but, 
as I have said, [ appealed to the oracle; and I 
reached London in good time, none the worse 
for my hasty flight to Paris. 

The great hour came, and with it came 
Christina, resolved to reconquer her place at 
any risk or sacrifice. 

You would not have thought Christina Reich- 
stein had been recently sunk in nervous debility, 
had you seen her as she came on the stage that 
memorable evening. She had, in one sense, 
her position to retrieve, and she felt it. I knew 
the moment I saw her that she came to con- 
quer; and she did conquer. Hers was in every 
way that sympathetic sensitive nature to which 
any excitement lends momentary strength and 
the capacity for the time to prevail. The con- 
sciousness that she had to succeed was to her 
success itself. Not in her brightest days—the 
days of her too brief prime—did she ever, I be- 
lieve, sing as she sang that night. If in earlier 
years her voice wanted any thing, it wanted oc- 
casionally a certain shading away and tender- 
ness of tone. Perhaps her condition of mind, 
perhaps even her recent illness, helped now to 
supply this want. I know that the want exist- 
ed no longer. She looked queenly in form as 
she moved across the stage; and beautiful in 
the face which recent illness had softened into 
a paler tenderness than commonly belonged to 
it. What is there in the superstition of aris- 
tocracy which even still lurks, like the belief in 
ghosts, in the instincts of most people? Why, 
this daughter of a German toy-maker looked 
every inch a queen. A queen? I have seen 
many aueens, and not one of them ever looked 
so queenly as she did that night. Her voice 
thrilled the theatre; and her noble lyricai style, 
inspired of the soul, free from every trick and 
artifice of the stage, uplifted, one might think, 
every heart to its own regions on its own scar- 
ing melody. 

I felt a thorough pride in her triumph: all 
the more so because I hoped I had in some way 
helped toward it. Lately, too, my heart was 
| beginning to be filled with affection and pity 
| for her, and sorrow for her. Love that had 
| died had sent its pale ghost of pure and pitying 
| friendship to haunt her and watch over her. 
| I clasped her hand in delight and congratu- 
| lation at the close of the first act, and she re- 
| turned the pressure with no less warmth, 

*< See,” said she, ‘‘how exuberant I am in 
my delight; I have ent my hand!” She drew 
off her glove and held up one hand, and I saw 
tiny drops of blood trickling down her white 
fingers. 

“Tt was my ring that did it: it cut through 
glove and all. Salaris’s ring—look at his min- 
iature.” She touched a spring, and a tiny 
locket, set among brilliants in the ring, flew 
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open, and showed me a little miniature of the 
grave, melancholy, manly face of her hus- 
band. 

‘* Salaris reproves me,” she continued, faint- 
ly smiling, ‘‘ for forgetting him in a poor stage- 
triumph. But he would not blame me, if he 
knew all, Emanuel. I have made up my mind 
to devote myself to him for the rest of my life. 
The curtain falls for me with this season. I 
willsing no more. I have vowed a vow, Eman- 
uel, and I will keep it. If Heaven brings him 
safe out of his presen. enterprise I will devote 
myself to him, and be for the rest of my life 
what I have not yet truly been—his wife.” 

Her face flushed as she spoke, and her eyes 
fell. 

‘*You have not received any message from 
him ?” I asked, not caring to encourage her to 
dwell upon this proffered one-sided bargain with 
the powers above. 

“Not yet; but I think I may rely upon re- 
ceiving news from him in some way to-night. 
You shall know what I hear as soon as it reaches 
me.” 

She did not know how lately I had been to 
Paris: I had no motive or heart to tell her. 

We separated just then. I need not speak 
of the progress of the second act. Enough to 
say, that Christina made it a promenade of tri- 
umph, a conqueror’s procession for her. 

And then the news of Salaris came at last. 
I had hardly quitted her when many mouths 
told me of it. It had been made. publicly 
known in the House of Commons, and had 
been flashed to the Opera, the theatres; and 
the clubs. It had throbbed along the tele- 
graph wires only too quickly; and it was, for 
all its haste, but too true. Yes, we heard not 
from Christina’s husband, but of him, that fatal 
night. The new grand project for the liberty 
of Italy had exploded in the bombs of an as- 
sassin; and the great obstacle which was to be 
removed from the way of the young liberty was 
standing in the way still! Ina word, an insane 
and monstrous attempt had been made that very | 





I gasped and choked in 
endeavoring to sing. She looked more sur- 
prised, and even a little petulant. I endeay- 
ored to do better, and succeeded tolerably, 
The scene got through somehow; but I fear 
that if I helped the prima donna in the other 
scenes, I was rather a damaging influence in 
this. 

She did not appear in the next scene; I did. 
Then came the last. 

She returned; and I saw at the first glance 
that all was known. What a gaze that was 
which met mine! MHer face was rigid and 
livid; her eyes were lit with a low pale fire, 
such as one might imagine gleaming from the 
eyes of the dead restored for a moment to life, 
I scarcely understood how any one could look 
at her and not shudder; I can not still under- 
stand how any one could look at her and fail 
to see that some terrible agony burned in those 
glittering eyes. I had to take her hand; it 
was cold as death; it gave back not the faint- 
est return to the pressure with which I endeay- 
ored to assure her of sympathy, and to offer 
some poor encouragement. 

The house applauded her all the more for 
the deep and genuine tragedy that was written 
in her face. 

‘¢ How devilish well Reichstein makes up!” 
I distinctly heard a swell say in one of the 
stage-boxes. “How does she make herself 
look so ghastly all in a moment?” 

It was some piece of lyric agony, some ca- 
tastrophe of separation and broken hearts and 
love and death; no matter what. Those who 
saw her, all but myself, accepted her pallid 
cheeks and spectral gleaming eyes as the very 
triumph of theatrical art. At first her voice 
choked and trembled; then sounded hollow, 
ghostly, heart-rending. Oh, but it suited the 
part she had to play, and the house first listened 


nearly placed her. 


| in a deep awe-stricken silence, and then broke 


into a murmur of awakening applause. 
She had determined to go through with the 
task. Whether her husband was dead or liv- 


night in Paris—an attempt at what was believed ing, escaped or a prisoner, really guilty or not 
to be the slaying of a despot; and it had only | guilty, she conld not know; but a feeling of 
ended in the slaughterof some half-dozen people, | desperate loyalty to him and his secrets and 
the very worst of whom, in patriotic eyes, were | their secret relationship constrained her to give, 


but poor police officials, the humble menials of 
despotism, who would have served liberty just 
as faithfully as they served tyranny if they had 
but the chance. And Salaris’s name was named 
as that of the soul and leader of the conspir- 
acy. 

The curtain was already up for the last act, 
and I had no time to find out whether the news 
had reached Christina, or to endeavor to pre- 
vent it from reaching her. Indeed, my time 
was come. I was already expected on the 
stage, and I was almost out of breath and out 
of capacity for my part when I came on. She 
was there before me. She had yet heard no- 
thing. Her eyes only expressed surprise and 
good-humored rebuke at the awkwardness of 
the position in which my momentary delay had 


| if possible, no sign which might reveal any thing 
| that perhaps he, if living still, would have con- 


|eealed, She told me afterward that in all the 
| agony of horror and doubt, one thought came 
|up clearly in her mind—that if her husband 
were yet alive, it might perhaps be somehow 
| in her power to help him to escape, if only she 
| could still keep their relationship a secret. She 
| told me too, that from the first moment she felt 
|convinced that he had been drawn innocenily 
and as an instrument into that plot; and what- 
|ever might be his illusions or his plans, he had 
| never been knowingly a party to an assassina- 
tion. 
I confess I did not think so. The words he 
had let fall about the obstacle to be removed 
| now came back to my mind with fearful force ; 
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the words, and the manner and tone which ac- 
companied them. I remembered, too, that he 
told me there were things no man but an Ital- 
ian might be asked to do for Italy. 

What I did wonder at was the nature of the 
projected tyrannicide ; the reckless, indiscrim- 
inate, cowardly slaughter of the innocent, in 
the wild hope of including the guilty among 
them. TI could, after what I had heard, be- 
lieve in Salaris planning and trying to exe- 
cute a deed of tyrannicide in the high Ro- 
man fashion; I could think of him as a Bru- 
tus; I found it hard indeed to believe in him 
as a Fieschi. 

Christina went on with her task. Many, 
many have indeed come forward to the foot- 
lights as she did, and bending down with hands 
clasped upon a bursting heart, have warbled 
their notes of lyric joy, or love, or grief, while 
agony of true human sorrow was helping to 
produce the convulsive throbs which the audi- 
ence wondered and delighted to hear. Men 
and women have acted their parts through, 
desperately, to the end; have stifled physical 
agony, and struggled with the convulsions which 
they knew to be the beatings of death at their 
door, and made life triumph, at least until the 
fall of the curtain, All this, one might say, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE OLD SONG. 


In a day or two it became known about town, 
and was mentioned in most of the papers, that 
|Madame Reichstein had exerted herself too 
| much after her recent illness, had overtasked 
| her strength and fallen ill again, and was or- 
dered by her medical men to take absolute re- 
pose for some time. 
Indeed, she was for many days very, very 
unwell. She was brought down to almost ut- 
‘ter prostration, with frequent faintings and 
an and lay sometimes in a coma- 
tose condition for hours and hours, during 
| which absolutely nothing could be done for 
her. I did not see her during all this time, 
| but I called many times each day; and I saw 
her medical men, and they told me frankly 
| that her life trembled on a mere chance—that 
| the probabilities seemed to be that she would 
die. I did not know then, but I came to know 
| after, that she had long suffered from a serious 
| chronic complaint}; which over-exertion or ex- 
| citement of any kind was sure to aggravate and 
might render fatal. 

Yet she did not die. She grew better. Dur- 
|ing the worst two or three days she had been 


is but commonplace and elementary in the story | almost wholly unconscious — happily uncon- 
of the stage. But how few have ever had a| scious, perhaps. Before she had gained men- 
torture such as hers to conceal! ‘To hear such | tal and bodily strength enough to understand 
tidings but by half, and to crush down anxiety | all that had passed, there was news which it 
and the passion of fear, and to make them serve | was good for her to hear. 

Gradually the full story of what had hap- 
First as 


to work along the mechanical passion and pain | 
of the drama, like agonized captives compelled | pened in Paris came in upon us. 
to row the galley of the conqueror, or to chant | concerned us was the fact that Christina’s hus- 
the celebration of his triumph! Was she sing- | band had not been taken; had not been actu- 


ing, or only crying aloud in the anguish which | ally seen at all on the spot when the conspiracy 


could not be repressed? I hardly knew: but | exploded, of which he was named as the fore- 
I know that such a rapturous audience I never | most leader. Those who had been arrested 
beheld; such a triumph I never assisted in. | were to be immediately tried, and it was known 
Even then a sense came strangely over my mind | that rewards were held out for the capture of 


of the marvelous grotesquerie, the farouche hu- 
mor of the whole scene, as I glanced around, 
and saw that vast house filled with people who 
applauded to the repeating echo what they be- 
lieved to be the triumph of stage simulation, 
what I believed to be the very death-cry of the 
broken heart. At one moment—it belonged 
to the situation—her head dropped upon my 
shoulder, and tears, the most genuine that ever 
fell on a stage, trickled on my tragedy trap- 
pings. And I yelled, as best I might, my lyric 
farewell; and the audience applauded, as en- 
thusiastically as a fashionable audience ever 
could applaud; and she clung around me with 
such passionate force that I could hardly tear 
myself away, while her voice soared and shook 
and trembled in the air as if music itself were 
uttering its farewell to life. I did just for one 
moment release myself, that the need of the 
scene might be satisfied, and I stood ior an 
instant out of the sight of the spectators until 
the curtain came down amidst new bursts of 
applause, and I sprang forward just in time to 
catch her in my arms as she fell in a faint. 


several others—highest reward of all for the 
capture of Salaris. 

I was glad to believe that my warning had, 
after all, been the means probably of saving my 
friend’s life. Iwas glad to find that most peo- 
| ple in London who had known any thing of the 
| Italian cordially and at once acquitted him of 
|any complicity whatever in the attempt at as- 
| sassination. Some were indignant at the bare 
|idea of such a thing; declared Salaris a man 

of honor wholly above such a suspicion; and 

asserted that the dragging of his name into 
| the business was a paltry scheme of the French 

Government to discredit and defame an honor- 
able and gallant enemy. Many went so far as 
to say that the whole thing was a “ plant” from 
beginning to end; that the alleged conspirators 
were the hirelings of mouchards; that the deaths 
| which had taken place were mere accident, the 
‘result of an unforeseen bungle; that nobody 
/would be executed; that Cayenne or Toulon 
and forced labor would mean in the case of the 
convicted persons a quiet well-pensioned retire- 
| ment into obscurity; and that the plot had been 
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got up only to bring discredit on the Revolu- 
tion, and to justify the French Government in 
the eyes of Europe for any severity of repres- 
sion it might afterward find it coment to 
adopt. Salaris had been a favorite in Lon- 
don; he had been admired by the West End, 
and had elways demeaned himself like a brave 
man and a modest gentleman; the account of 


his former escape from prison had been the | 
sensation of a season, disconcerting even the | 


African travelers and the new poets; there was 
nothing whatever about him of the melodramat- 
ic conspirator or the Leicester Square refugee ; 
and in some quite unusual way patriotism and 
respectability seemed to blend in his person, 
So that London generally curled the lip of quiet 
contempt at the story of my friend's complicity 
in the great assassination. 


One incident connected with the whole busi- | 
ness seemed to have come miraculously to con- | 


firm this view. Had the French police really 


desired to convince England that there was | 


sham in the affair, they could not have done 
any thing better than just what they did. For 
the very night of the catastrophe, and before 
the dead and wounded had yet been well re- 
moved from the scene, they hastened to the 
Hotel Bristol in the Place Vendome, and ar- 
rested Mr. George Stamford Lyndon, English | 


deputy of Parliament, as an accomplice in a | House cheered him immensely. 


| precisely the same explanation he now gave 
| the House; and had only added that he was 
| ready at any time whatever to take his trial in 
| Paris, if the French Government thought prop- 

er to make any charge against him of conspira- 
| cy with murderers. His explanation had been 
| courteously received, and he was at once de- 
|clared at liberty. He had no complaint to 
make. He had, on the contrary, every allow- 
ance to make for the excitement of the French 
| authorities at such a time; and, so far as he 

was concerned, he thought the whole subject 
| deserved no further discussion. 

Many people expected that something else 
was coming. Every body knew of the close 
| intimacy between Lyndon and Salaris. Every 
one, therefore, expected to hear from Lyndon an 
emphatic declaration of his confidence in his 
friend's innocence, and an indignant repudia- 
tion of the charge made against him, Every 
| one was disappointed: Mr. Lyndon never men- 
tioned Salaris’s name; and only repudiated the 
charge of conspiracy to assassinate when it ap- 
plied to himself. 

“Cautious old humbug, that Lyndon is,” a 
journalist of some note remarked to me that 
| night at a club which I frequented. ‘‘I’ve 
| just been to the House, and heard his explana- 
rr tion. Of course it was all right; and the 
But would 


| 





plot to assassinate the ‘chief of the French Gov- 1} you believe it, he never said one syllable on be- 


ernment. 

London received the news first with a cry of 
indignation, next with a burst of laughter, and | 
then again with a cry of indignation. 
many days had elapsed Mr. Lyndon himself | 
appeared in person on the floor of the House | 
of Commons, and told his own story: the sto- 
ry of his arrest, and of his release. 
speech; and I must say it was moderate, 
straightforward, and gentlemanlike. 


I read his 


He told 
the House that he scorned even to pledge his 
word as an English gentleman that he had | feeling. 


half of poor Salaris. He knows perfectly well 
| that Salaris is as incapable of any share in that 
| rascally business as he himself, or as you or I; 


Before | and yet he never said a word on his behalf, 


| The fact is, he thinks this business makes Ital- 
ian patriotism of all kinds seem rather disrep- 
'utable in our British eyes, and he would not 
| utter a word which might appear to make him 
| responsible for the character of any individual 
Italian.” 
My friend expressed, I think, the common 
I did not blame Lyndon; and though 


. . ' . > 
never had any part in, or known any thing of | of course I never openly dissented from the gen- 


any plot to murder, 


ed the manful scorn and energy of his tone. 
When he said, ‘‘I pass by that now and for- 
ever,” the House cheered again, But he frank- 
ly owned that he had been a sympathizer with 


And the House applaud- | eral belief in Salaris’s innocence, I could not in 


my heart acquit him. The whole thing was a 
| wonder and mystery tome. First, that Salaris 
could for any purpose become a party to such a 
|plot; next, that having promoted it, and in 


Italian schemes for independence ; that he had | some inconceivable way reconciled his own soul 


given somewhat largely to the cause; and that 
he had done his best to assist men who here in | 

England were endeavoring to promote a rising | 
against the Austrians in Lombardy and Vene- | 
tia. He had endeavored to do, he said, for 
Italian independence, what members of her 
Majesty’s present Government had done not | 
so many years back tor Greek independence ; 
and this he was not ashamed of doing, and 
Naturally, there- 
fore, he had been in correspondence with many | 
Italian exiles, among the rest with some who 
were now accused of being accomplices in the | 
This doubtless explained | before, the deed ; 
He had no complaint to make of | disgust; he had planned and urged, and volun- 
He had given them | teered for, a deed of what he called and be- 


would always continue to do. 


assassination plot. 
his arrest. 
the French authorities. 


| and conscience, and sense of honor and human- 
ity, to it, he should have held back from taking 
a personal part in it; lastly, that having direct- 
ed the playing of the game, he should have 
| shrunk from the paying of the forfeit. 
But this, too, came to be explained at last. 
By safe means a letter came to Christina’s 
| hand, on which no eyes but hers and mine ever 
| glanced, and which contained much that, for 
the present at least, perhaps forever, must re- 
|main a secret. What especially concerned us 
was that it explained Salaris’s own part in the 
transaction. He had left Paris not after, but 
he had gone in Wespair and 
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lieved to be national vengeance and personal 
sacrifice, quite, as indeed I had believed, after 
the high Roman fashion. He offered himself, 
or himself and the man Benoni, to lead the way, 
to attempt the deed personally; others, if he 
failed, to follow the example. To do or die 
was not his purpose, but to do and die. But 
he could not animate those who were his asso- 
ciates with this high, desperate resolve. They 
were for taking into consideration the element 
of personal safety ; to do the deed, and if pos- 
sible escape. Therefore they planned a wild, 
indiscriminate slaughter, in which the one ene- 
my might perish, and the murderers might escape. 
All this seemed to Salaris as frivolous as it was 
hideous. It made a murder what he thought a 
sacrifice. ‘To him the one essential condition 
distinguishing the tyrannicide from the assassin 
was that the former must devote his own life to 
secure the death of the tyrant, and of the tyrant 
alone. Ile did his best to persuade them to 
abandon their project, over which indeed he 
sickened, and he still thought to carry out his 
own. But my warning reached him, and he 
opened his eyes and saw that he was watched. 
He left Paris in time, postponing, not abandon- 


ing, his design; and the night after he had left | 


the city came the catastrophe, as much of a sur- 
prise and a horror to him as to Europe in gen- 
eral. He would have been a Brutus, a Scevola; 


and behold. he saw his name branded as that 
of a Faux. 
He was, then, guilty of the intent to kill a 


crowned and sceptred man. Would such a 
deed have been wholly, utterly guilty and base ? 
I do not stop to inquire into that moral ques- 
tion ; I never was much of a moral philosopher ; 
I know Salaris was not a base and evil man, 
and I know what we are all taught at school to 
think of Brutus. But thefe are anachronisms 
of deed which it is, ipso facto, something like a 
crime to commit; and just such a crime had 
Salaris planned. I know from his letter that 
he was glad now he had not done the deed; I 
feel sure his intended victim would have been 
safe, alone and unarmed, in his presence for- 
ever after. There are things which we never 
fully understand till we see them caricatured ; 
I think Salaris. understood at last the true na- 
ture of his projected piece of antique devotion 
when he saw it caricatured in outlines of blood. 

But he declared his firm conviction, a con- 
viction never to be shaken, that the catastrophe 
itself had been encouraged, fostered, and actu- 
ally brought to a head by the agents of the 
French Government. They had done it, he 
said, to bring disgrace and odium on the Ital- 
ian patriots, and to prevent other attempts more 
direct and desperate from being made. This 
he insisted on, and he supported his belief by 
evidences which I can not report. He added 
his conviction that one man, an Englishman, 
had been a prime mover in the plot on behalf 
of the agents of the police. To all this I at- 
tached not too much importance. It looked 
wildly improbable; yet what could be more im- 


| probable than those passages of the story which 
had actually happened? I neither believed 
nor disbelieved; I was glad he had escaped 
and had no part in the bloody business, and 
had at the very worst only planned and dreamed 
to be atyrannicide, not an indiscriminate slayer, 

At one time, he said, his feelings of horror 
at the deed were such that he determined to 
give himself up to the French Government, and, 
proclaiming boldly what he had really planned 
to do, insist upon being tried, that it might 
be made clear he had no part in what was 
actus}ly done. But his friends—he had some 
| knot of friends every where—reasoned him out 

of this scheme of foolish chivalry. They con- 

| vinced him that if he surrendered himself, the 
French Government would most assuredly con- 
trive to convict him of the very crime he de- 
tested, all the more because he detested it; 
and then came to his hand the evidences, such 
as they were, which satisfied him and those 
around him that the most hideous part of the 
business was the outcome of a police plot. He 
had resolved then at last to leave the scenes of 
so many unavailing and abortive struggles for- 
ever, or, if not forever, until some auspicious 
hour should arrive when a brave, true-hearted 
man could make a sacrifice for his country with 
hope and without shame. 

I visited Christina every day while she was 
recovering, and sometimes sat with her alone 
for a few minutes. She recovered slowly, but 
very steadily, from the influence of overexcite- 
ment, mental and physical, and began to resume 
her brightness bot: of look and manner. She 
lay upon a sofa, still weak indeed; but with 
something of the reaction which follows natu- 
rally any better modification of evil news stim- 
ulating her, she was cheerful and almost joyous. 
Her manner, too, had lost much of the constraint 
which used to disfigure it, and cause it to seem 
affected of late. She looked now to me more 
like the old Christina than she had been since 
we both were much younger. 

One of the days when I came to see her, I 
found her reading a letter, and looking flushed 
and excited over it. 

‘‘Look at this letter, Emanuel,” she said; 
‘and tell me whether I ought to laugh or cry. 
Stay, you could not understand it without some 
explanation. It is from our dear friend, Mr. 
Lyndon, Now listen, and then you shall read 
it. When I heard that dreadful story from 
Paris, one of my first thoughts was, that I had 
unconsciously entangled Aim in the business ; 
and that he would believe I had purposely de- 
ceived him. ‘This rested heavily on my mind; 
and as soon as I could hold a pen, I wrote him 
a letter, assuring him that I was as innocent and 
ignorant an agent in the matter as himself; 
and I asked him to come and see me. He 
might have come, might he not, for the kind- 
ness of old recollections? ‘To-day, at last, he 
sends me his reply. There it is; readit. No 
—don’t hesitate; I want you to read it—I ask 
you to read it,” 
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I took the ietter in my hand. There was | 
not much to read; it was this: 


“Connavout Pace. 


“Tt was meant, at least,” she said, in an ap- 


| pealing, plaintive tone, ‘‘as a sort of expiation 
to my husband. I thought I might in some 
way help him in his plans, and by a little harm- 


“Dear Mapame,—I regret that I am unable | less deception bring him a useful ally. I am 
to do myself the honor of visiting you. I can} ashamed of it now; but I hardly thought of it 


not think, however, that much good could come 
of an interview, or that any very satisfactory 
explanations could be exchanged. It is clear 
that I was grossly deceived, and that my own 
credulity was much to blame. I do not much 
care to inquire into the relative share which we 
all had in the delusion. You are, no doubt, | 
innocent of any knowledge of the detestable 
plot which I was made the means of helping 
and promoting ; but there were deceptions prac- | 
ticed on me of another kind, and of which I pre- 
sume you do not feel ashamed. I am, howey- 
er, ashamed of having been so deceived. Iam 
conscious of having rendered myself ridiculous, | 
and I deserve to be laughed at. But I prefer | 
being laughed at behind my back rather than to | 
my face ; and therefore I take with a good grace | 
the lesson I have received, and have the honor | 
to remain 
** Your obedient servant, 
| 


| 


* Grorce StamrorD Lynpon.” 


I read the letter through, then turned back to | 
the first sentence, and read it again. 
“Your judgment, Emanuel? AmTI to laugh | 
or ery ?” 

**Tt is an insult, that is certain; and it is 
characteristic; but I can not help asking, is it | 
quite undeserved ?” | 

‘* No, not undeserved ; and therefore all the | 
harder to be borne. I suppose I did allow this | 
vain and seliish old man to flirt with me, or to 
think he was flirting with me. I did not dis- 
like him ; indeed, his companionship sometimes | 
pleased me. I was embittered with life in many | 
ways, and I found his sharp cynicism congeni- | 
al. I flattered him and paid court to him, and 
I allowed him to flatter'me and pay court to | 
me. I did it to win the man over to our cause 
—at least, to my husband's cause—and to make | 
him useful to projects about which, Heaven | 
knows, I knew little, and cared just as little. 
I did not see through him at the first. He even 
paid me attentions which, if my husband had | 
but known—well, I am ashamed of the whole 
thing now, and I was many times ashamed and 
annoyed when I saw your eyes fixed on me; 
and I often feared that you would think far, 
far worse of me than I deserved, and despise 
me. Yet you might have trusted me, even 
without explanation.” 

** Beati sunt,” I could not help murmuring, 
in some bitterness, ‘‘ gué non viderunt.” 

** Still you think harshly of me ?” 

“T am sorry you ever descended to any de- 
ceit, Christina. I am sorry you ever stooped 
for any purpose to flatter the vanity of that self- 
ish and sensuous old man. It was a degrada- 
tion; it lowered you; and I could forgive no- 








thing that made you seem unworthy.” 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 234.—56 


then; and, indeed, I thought Ae saw through 
me at last, as I did through him, and that nei- 
ther took the other au sérieux. Yet you, Eman- 
uel,” she added, suddenly and bitterly, ‘‘ have 
no reason to be sorry; if I deceived him, I think 
I undeceived you.” 

Imade noanswer. What she said was true, 
It was when I watched her manner with Mr. 
Lyndon that I first began to doubt the strength 
of my love for her. The very day I first saw 
her with him at Richmond something told me 
that she was—as I wrote it then—not my Li- 
sette any more. 

Her eyes were fixed on mine, and I did not 
look u» to meet them. She knew what thoughts 
were passing through my mind. She took Lyn- 
don’s letter and tore it in pieces. 

‘*That is gone, and with it go the memo- 
ries,” she said. ‘* You must forget this, Eman- 
uel; and you must remember me only as I was 
before I had ever learned to practice any deceit, 
There was such atime! Think of me only as 
I was then; and tell Lilla Lyndon of what I 
was then. Thank Heaven, my deceits never 
went far. Do you know how I think of myself 


| often? As one of the people we read of in the 


old stories of my country, who sold their souls 
to the demon, but contrived by the help of some 
saint or pious monk to cheat him in the end. 
Well, I sold my soul to ambition and vanity; 
but by the help of penitence and faith, I hope I 
have redeemed it at the last. Stay; don’t say 
any thing more; I am going to sing something 
for you. Yes, I am quite well and strong, and 
I mean to sing for you something that shall be 
a memory.” 

It was growing to evening, the twilight was 
deepening. 

“No melancholy song,” she said. ‘‘We 
must not be melancholy to-night, for we have 
reason to be happy. You surely have, and I 
too; for my dear, noble-hearted Salaris has es- 
caped from a great danger and a great wrong ; 
and he is not the only one,” {£ heard her mur- 
mur to herself as she sat down to the piano; 
‘*not the only one—not the only one.” 

She took out a faded old piece of music, rat- 
tled some lively notes, and broke into a viva- 
cious song. What wagthe song the great prima 
donna chose to sing for me? What but the 
very song I had heard her sing in the old sea- 
port concert-room long ago, when she sang me 


| into the poetic madness of first love! I listen- 


ed with feelings no words could speak. The 
whole scene was around me; and I saw through 
the haze and smoke of years, and confused 
memories, and bewildering associations, cleatly 
as then through a more material and vulgar 
smoke-film, the bright-eyed young singer again. 

“Do you remember it?” she asked, ‘*‘ Yes, 
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I know you do; and I give it to you now, to | 
bear with you as a lasting memory of me. I 
sang it to you in the old concert-room, oh, so 
long ago! Yes, I sang it to you—for I saw 
you, Emanuel, from the first. I knew well you 
were there. I saw your fair hair and boyish 
face clearly among all the coarse stupid faces I 
so hated to see. And I saw, too, how enrap- | 
tured you were; and I was proud and delight- | 
ed. There! I close the book. I will never 
sing that song again!” 


And she shut the book with a clang, and | 


stood up. 

This was, I may say, our last parting. 
have always endeavored to remember her only 
as she bade me. 
when first I knew her. 


it. 
ship. 
early scene of youth, which, however it may 
change in reality, remains in the mind unalter- 
ably beautiful, quite immortal, through age and 
sorrow and the changes of all things else, and | 
time and decay, and up to the very threshold | 
of death. 





JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 


HERE are two modes of measuring human | 


power. 
is by the value of the works it accomplishes ; 


the second, and we think the most just, is by | 
The most or- | 
steam-engine, and | 


the difficulties it has overcome. 
dinary observer who sees a 
knows the uses to which it has been applied, 


the least imaginative man who witnesses the per- | 
formance of Macbeth or Hamlet, or who reads | 


our great epic, ‘‘ Paradise. Lost,” is ready to 
pay homage to Watt, or Shakspeare, or Milton, 
as men pessessed of great power. But a finer 
discernment is needed to acknowledge the pow- 
er of one who, starting from a lower level, fought | 
his way unaided, through obstacles that would | 
have seemed to most men insuperable, not to | 
the empyrean heights reached by these, 


“The few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die,” 


yet to a position far above that from which he 
started, to a position to which he could have 
been elevated only by uncommon powers. To 
this last class belongs the hero of our story—a 
true story of triumphant genius and successful 
love; alas! for our world, that there are so few 
such to tell. 

Directly north of London, at a distance of 
over seventy miles, lies the town of Peterbor- 
ough, famous for its beautiful cathedral. This 
was once the site of a Benedictine abbey. The 
good old monks knew the value of the fish in 
the river Nen, and of the fertile, low-lying lands 
that border on it. The character of this land 
is indicated in the name first given to Peter- 
borongh. This was Medeshamstede, or the 
meadow homestead, In this fertile country, 


1 


I think of her as she was | 
The long-extinguished | 
fire of love has left no blackened waste behind | 
I remember her always with tender friend- | 

I remember her as one remembers some 


The first and most common mode | 





and only a few smiles from Peterborough, is the 
little village of Helpston. It is a poor village, 
inhabited for the most part by the families of 
those who are laborers on the estate of Lord 
| Milton. Among these laborers was one named 
Parker Clare, who, unconvinced by the reason- 
ings of Malthus of the extreme impropriety and 
even immorality of marriages among the poor, 
and unmindful of the lessons taught by his past 
| experiences of Jabor and of privation, married 
}@ young woman in his own condition of life. 
Theirs was a very humble home, yet in the 
| laughing summer of 1793 it grew radiant with 
the brightness of a baby life. What a system 
| of compensations is human life! John ‘Clare 
entered it, as you see, by a very shaded path, 
amidst scenes that would have presented little of 
beauty to the common eye; but to him were giy- 
en eyes that were not common, poet eyes, which 
saw beauty unseen by others—finding a charm 


**E’en in a post, old standard, or a stone 
Mossed o'er by age.” 


I have said his home was humble—a peas- 
ant’s cot in an obscure village—a home into 
which you would say few pleasures could en- 
ter. Let us hear what Clare himself reports 
| of his boyhood, what pictures of it dwelt on his 
| memory : 


| “* Hail scenes obscure! so near and dear to me 
The church, the brook, the cottage, and the tree; 
Still shall obscurity rehearse the song, 

And hum your beauties as I stroll along. 

Dear native spot! which length of time endears, 
The sweet retreat of twenty ling’ring years.” 


| He speaks again, as only the memory of a 
happy boyhood could speak, of 
“Those golden days long vanished from the plain, 

Those sports, those pastimes, now beloved in vain ; 

When happy youth in pleasure's circle ran, 

Nor thought what pains await the future man.” 

Such was the boy ; gifted by prodigal Nature 
with an eye to see the beauty of ‘‘each bush 
/and tree,” of the beetles ~~ ith their jetty jack- 
ets glittering i in the sun,” of ** the golden king- 
cups and silver daisies,” of ‘*the silken grass- 
es” that “bent their tiny stems,” of ‘‘ the cow- 
slips, sweetest flowers of all the plain,” and of 
the thrush’s nest where, 

“ By-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 
ink-spotted over shells of green and blue.” 

But while the days of careless childhood 
which nature allots to the education of her 
| children still endured, the boy, John Clare, had 
to assume somewhat of a man’s cares and do 
somewhat of a man’s work in the world ; for 
the laborer, Parker Clare, has become a pau- 
per, crippled from rheumatism, and receiving 
| the dole of five shillings a week from the par- 
lish. And now let the infidel philosopher who 
| denies to man the living spirit, ever seeking to 
|rise toward the Infinite Perfection, in whose 

likeness it was created, explain to us how in 
this plow-boy, this untaught pauper’s son, arose 
the irrepressible desire for something higher 
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and better than the meat and drink and shelter | 
with which God's lo:ver creatures are content- 
ed. The pauper’s son, athirst for knowledge, 
with his young limbs yet unknit, did extra | 
work as a plow-boy or a thresher, that he might 
win the few shillings necessary to pay for a few | 
weeks of instruction in the parish school each 
year. For three years successively he won 
thus by eight weeks’ labor the pence which 
paid for a month’s schooling ; and so he enter- 
ed the gate of the Temple of Knowledge—he | 
learned to read. Think of this, ye pampered | 
youths, who think study a labor and reading 
wearisome. The judicious master of the par- 
ish school sometimes rewarded an extra lesson | 
from his ardent pupil with the gift of a few 
pence, and with these welcome acquisitions 
the boy bought. two or three cheap books. 
Thus for thirteen years he lived, the faculty 
by which he held intercourse with the beautiful 
things of nature finding no utterance, a dumb | 
sense, ignorant of the rhythmical words and 
measured melodies which are the poet’s speech. 
But the revelation came. Fancy the weary 
plow-boy pausing from his work for the mid- 
day meal. The genial air of the spring is 
around him, and, as he throws himself down 
beside the budding hedge of May-thorn, he 


“Stoops inquisitive to trace 
The opening beauties of a daisy’s face," 
or 
“Witness with admiring eyes 
The brook’s sweet dimples o'er the pebbles rise.” 


The plow-boy’s love of reading was doubtless 
well known in the little society of Helpston, 
and a passing companion, probably one whom | 
he had known in his fitful school-days, certain- 
ly one who had more command of books than 
himself, and who knew what delight he would 
receive from a book, stopped beside him and 
offered to his eager grasp a volume. The 
weariness is gone, the bowed figure erects it- 
self, the untasted dinner is forgotten, the daisy 
and the brook are seen no more ; for every sense 
is absorbed as he reads, 


**Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness come! 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend, 
And see where surly Winter passes off, 

Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts; 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The shattered forest, and the r.~aged vale.” 


| have purchased. 


friend sees the reluctance with which he pre- 
pares to return the volume, and all unconscious 
of the great boon he is conferring, says, ‘‘ Keep 
it till vou come home this evening.” John 
Clare puts it in his pocket with a glad and 
grateful heart, and goes back to the plow with 
the lines he has read haunting him like a strain 
of half-remembered music, to whose measure 
his childish steps keep time and tune. 

“How much does such a book cost?” is his 
question when he returns it intheevening. The 
answer, ‘* One shilling,” brings a glad flush to 
his face as to himself he says, “‘I will have 


” 


|one.”” And yet how was he to spare a shilling 


—he whose poor earnings and the scanty parish 
alms were sometimes, for weeks together, all 
that kept starvation from his home? All this 
he knew; but he only felt that the book should 


| be his; that to read it, to learn its glorious gift 


of poet-speech, was the first necessity of his 
being. What was the lack of bread to this 


}soul-hunger? The accustomed dole should not 


be wanting in his home; but he would do ex- 
tra work, and not a farthing would he expend 


|in any other way till the treasure was his. 


Resolutions—such resolutions, involving self- 
denial—are more easily made than kept, as 
men three times the age of our young hero 
will acknowledge. But John Clare's resolu- 
tion was kept through weeks of hard, wearing 
toil, when the young limbs ached for rest and 
the young heart pined for the pleasant pastimes 
it had once allowed itself; through weeks of 
pinching poverty, when the young, keen appe- 
tite longed for some indulgence which. the far- 
things slowly accumulating in his pocket might 
But the reward, though it 
came lingeringly, came surely. One bright 
June evening he counted his store—a few 
pennies, a pile of farthings—enough to make 
the coveted shilling. The stars looked down 
that night on no happier soul. Often during 
the hours of darkness did he look up to them; 
for, as we learn from his own account, he could 
not sleep for thinking of the morrow’s happi- 
ness, but crept again and yet again to the win- 
dow to see if the day were yet dawning. At 
length a narrow line of light in the east showed 
that the curtain of darkness was about to be 
lifted. It was enough. He soon dressed him- 
self in his best—coarse, but whole and clean— 
for we imagine there must have been a certain 
refinement about the mother of this boy which 





The book is Thomson’s “ Seasons”—a true 


poem, uttering in harmonious words and meas- | 
ured melody the very feelings which have been | 


so long struggling for utterance in his dumb 


soul. We almost grow envious as we strive to | 


paint the full satisfaction of that hour; few 
lives afford even one such hour. But the horn 
sounds which summons the laborer to his task 
again, the hour is at an end, and the boy—re- 
member he is but thirteen, reader—must obey 
the call or miss the shilling so much needed in 
his home, and which he is expected to carry 
with him when he returns inthe evening. His 


permitted no one about her to be slatternly. A 
dry crust of bread, a drink from the bucket 
which hung over the well—such was his break- 
|fast. ‘The bread he did not stay to eat—that 
could be done as he walked toward Stamford. 
| Under the friendly stars, through the dusky 
| morning twilight, this boy, not yet fourteen, 
| trudged resolutely on for more than six miles. 
Can you not feel the glad beat of his heart—can 
| you not see his lithe step springing along the 
|dewy path, his hand in the pocket where his 
little store lay, while every beauty of the open- 
| ing year and brightening day reminded him of 
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the treasure he was seeking? He arrived at 
Stamford, at the street, at the very shop of the 
bookseller, before the town was astir. How 
long that half hour of waiting must have 
been to him! How he spent it we know 
not. ‘There was much in Stamford to inter- 
est him and awaken his curiosity. Its well- 
built streets, its churches and public edifices, 
must have been exciting objects to one who 
had probably never before wandered beyond 
the hamlet in which he was born. There, 
too, at Stamford was the tomb of Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh; and though the peasant boy prob- 
ably knew little of the obligations of England 


to the great statesman, the favorite of Queen | 


Elizabeth, the name had other associations not 
altogether uninteresting to him. The Marquis 


of Exeter, one of the great lords of that part of | 


England, was a descendant of Lord Burleigh, 
and John Clare had passed that morning through 
the magnificent scenery of Burleigh Park. 


The half hour passed ; the book-store was | 
opened ; the book obtained. The early sun was | 


pouring its level beams athwart the open glades 
of Burleigh Park, and dropping them through | 


simply and naturally set forth that one might 
think such strains 


*No more difficile 
Than for a blackbird 'tis to whistle.’ 


But let the heartless critic who despises them 
try his own hand either at a bird’s-nest or a 
sonnet like this; and when he has succeeded 
in making the one, he may have some hope of 
being able to make the other.” 

But the reader shall judge for himself. Here 
it is: 

“THE THRUSH’S NEST—A SONNET. 


“Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a mole-hill, large and round, 
I overheard, from morn to morn, a merry thrush 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy—and oft, an unintruding guest, 

I watched her secret toils from day to day; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modeled it within with wood and clay. 
And by-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 

There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over shells of green and blue: 
And there I witnessed in the summer hours 
| A brood of Nature's minstrels chirp and fly, 
| Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky.” 





We are describing no prodigy whose like the 


the foliage of its magnificent avenue of oaks, | world may never hope again to see, but a sim- 
making a golden tracery on the green-sward be- ple, healthful nature, which, through many ob- 
low, when the young pedestrian passed through | stacles, attained the free exercise of its powers, 
it on his homeward walk. And it was thus that | and thus offered an example which we commend 
the poet-soul awoke to utterance, and its glad | to the observation of our own indolent and dil- 
exultation sung itself out in his first poem, en-| ettante age. John Clare had a poet’s suscepti- 
titled, ‘* The Mornirg Walk.” So far we have | bilities, and won for them, with what difficulty 
| you have seen, poetic expression; but he was 


traced his progress with a minuteness which 
may have seemed too great, but to us this ap-| uneducated, and a stranger to the refinements 


pears the birth-hour of his poet nature. It had | of life, His delicate fancies are sometimes 
long been struggling for life, but it did not live | shadowed by the coarser realities of his life, 
till it found articulate voice—nay, it never could | and the critic may detect in his writings occa- 
have lived without it. All life begins thus; sional inaccuracies of language ; but it is for the 
and let him who believes that he has any tal-| man rather than for his writings that we claim 
ent, any faculty, remember that it is a dead | sympathy and admiration, A boy of thirteen 
faculty, not a power and an honor, but a bur-| when he began to write, manhood found him 
den and a shame, till it has found expres-| still pursuing steadily and unmurmuringly his 


sion, whether in spoken word or accomplished 
act. 

The poet languaxze once learned, there was 
no danger that Clare should forget it. The ne- 
cessity for drudging toii was still strong upon 
him. No thought of earning money through 
his gift of song seems to have entered his mind 
for many years after this. He wrote many 
poems. most of them in pencil, on scraps of 
paper, such as the back of a bill, a leaf from an 


humble labors as plower and thresher, and still 

solacing himself in his hours of rest by the ex- 
| ercise of his gift of song. But new desires had 
| been awakened within him which made his 
| poverty more bitter. He had seen his “‘ Patty 
| of the Vale,” whom he describes as ‘artless, 
| innocent, and young.” 

“Fresh as blush of morning roses 
Ere the mid-day suns prevail, 


Fair as lily-bud uncloses, 
Blooms sweet Patty of the Vale.” 





old copy-book, or the envelope of a letter picked 
up in the street. His desk, or table, was most} But what to him were all her charms? He 
frequently the crown of his old hat, and his | might not seek to win them, for the very nature 
safest place of deposit was a hole in the rough-| which rendered him more susceptible to their 
ly-plastered wall of his room. Not very safe | influence made his love less a rude and selfish 
it proved, for the mother often drew from it the | passion than a tender and generous sentiment, 
paper which lit the lamp or kindled the fire. | and the daily lesson taught by his home was 

Was the sonnet entitled “The Thrush’s| more effective against marriage without some 
Nest” among those so written and so preserved? | prospect of a comfortable provision than any 
We know not; but if it were, we rejoice that | which political economists could teach. But 
it was spared by the good housewife’s hands. | Clare was not the man to waste his powers in 
James Montgomery, himself a true poet, says | vain repinings, or to see the good he coveted 
of this sonnet: ‘‘ Here we have in miniature | borne off from him by some churl but half 
the history and geography of a thrush’s nest, so | sensible of its value, while he made no effort 
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to secure it. For the first time the thought | “blessedness” given only to him who rejects 
of publishing his little poems arose. They | ‘‘happiness” the price of which must be the 
might bring a few pounds—a large sum to | sacrifice of conscience and honor, we know 

him—and, what would be better still, they | not, for ere the combat was ended the light 

might introduce him to the editors of papers that comes sooner or later to every faithful, 

and magazines, and so enable him to obtain | patient soul dawned upon Clare. It came 

from them employment somewhat better paid | quietly, naturally, in a way characteristic of 

than plowing and threshing, for which he re-| the man’s life, and by one of those incidents 

ceived, when most generously paid, nine shil-| which the thoughtless call chances, and the 

lings sterling a week, or a little more than two | 1eflective providences. 

dollars of our money. But to print and pub-| The unused copies of the prospectus, value- 

lish required more than he could hope to ob- | less as Clare now considered them for their 

tain by many months of labor. Here was a/ original object, were still treasured by him, for 

new difficulty; to many it would have proved | paper was as scarce as ever, and each of them 

insuperable ; but John Clare had learned that | offered a blank page on which a sonnet might 

the strong, courageous spirit finds in difficul- | occasionally be written. On such a page he 

ties only the elements of nobler triumph. He | had written his ‘ Ode to the Setting Sun;” not 

had heard of publishing books by subscription ; | the highest effort of his muse, yet displaying in 
perhaps he might find subscribers enough to | some of its lines that loving study of nature’s 
pay something more than the expense of pub- | minute beauties and that power of word-paint- 

lication. ‘The first step toward this desirable | ing for which he was remarkable. The pro- 
end was to issue a prospectus, and this would | spectus, with its penciled sonnet, was commit- 
cost, at the closest calculation, a pound, Un-| ted to the hole in the wall—his childish place 
tiring labor, cheerful self-denial—such was the | of deposit. Thither the mother resorted a few 
rule of his life till this pound was gained. The | days after for a piece of paper in which to en- 
prospectus was prepared and printed, offering | fold a letter that was to be intrusted to the 
to subscribers a “Collection of Original Trifles” | rough and not over-clean hands of a country 
at 3s. 6d.a volume. The poet himself distribu-| wagoner. The letter was for a gentleman in 
ted these printed papers through the village of | Stamford. It was left for him at the book- 
Bridge Casterton, where he was then at work, | store to which John Clare had walked thirteen 
and the town of Stamford. And now he was to| years before in search of Thomson’s ‘ Sea- 
do the hardest work of all—to wait. For weary | sons.” 

weeks he waited with little encouragement. He| The prospectus and the sonnet attracted the 
gained only seven subscribers! Giant Despair | attention of the bookseller, Mr. Edward Drury. 
certainly had him at advantage now. Never | They were in his line, and he was open-eyed to 
had his ‘‘rose-bud in humble life” looked so | them, as men generally are to whatever touches 
charming in his eyes as she did at this time, | the remotest point of the circle bounding their 
when he feared that she could never be his in| interests. As the prospectus only spoke of a 
more than fancy. We picture him to ourselves | Northamptonshire peasant, and the sonnet was 
straying beside the river Gwash, whose beau- ; subscribed with nothing but the initials J.C., 
ties he describes in one of his most picturesque | Mr. Drury found some difficulty in discovering 
sonnets, musing, as he strays, on his past strug- | the name and residence of the author whom he 
gles, endeavoring still to solve that most diffi- | desired to befriend. It is scarcely possible, 
cult of all the questions the sphinx, waiting for | perhaps, for us to realize the effect of the visit 
him on his life journey, had yet propounded: | to Helpston that followed. Poets are ever 
Shall he yield all hope of winning her who had | sanguine; and to John Clare words of encour- 
kindled in his heart the one pure, undying love, | agement from one engaged in the book-trade, 
lighting his lowly surroundings with a roseate | coming at that season of heart-sickness when 
glow that made them more beautiful than even | long-deferred hope was darkening into despair, 
his poetic dreams; or shall he give the rein to must have been as sunlight bursting upon mid- 
the strong passion throbbing in his veins, and | night gloom. ‘To his father and mother it must 
know what joy is, fleeting though the experi- | have brought as much surprise as gladness, per- 
ence be, quickly as it must be succeeded by | haps more, for they seem to have held their son’s 
the pang of remorse? Born in a simple cot, | poems in little esteem; and those who have 
the girl he loves has led a humble life; yet | lived as long and suffered as much as they had 
she has been guarded from the worst evils of | done do not listen easily to Hope’s flattering 
poverty, from the coarseness that degrades and | tale. 

the hopelessness that deadens. Withthe ready | Mr. Drary was not himself a publisher, but 
instinct of opening womanhood she had seen | copies of the poems most pleasing to him were 
his love, though it may be she but half under- | forwarded to Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, of 
stood what she saw; and when they met, her| London. These gentlemen offered Clare twen- 
ready blush, her smile that would not be re-| ty pounds for the copyright. ‘Twenty pounds! 
pressed, told a tale of hope which made his| As much as he could have hoped to make by 
contest with himself doubly hard. Whether) a year of hard labor for the verses which had 
he would have fought this battle out success- | been the sport of his idle hours! To you, read- 
fully, and won, as the crown of victory, the | er, the sum may seem little; to the son of the 
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crippled pauper, the hard-worked plower and 
thresher, it was an El Dorado. The poems 
were published. There they were, in actual 
print and binding—a book—a book, too, of 
which reviews and magazines all spoke with 
favor as of genuine poems. “Here,” said the 
Quarterly, generally so severe in its demands— 
‘*here are no tawdry and feeble paraphrases of 
former poets, no attempts at describing what 
the author might have become acquainted with 
in his limited reading. The woods, the vales, 
the brooks, ‘the crimson spots i’ the bottom 
of a cowslip,’ or the loftier phenomena of the 
heavens, contemplated through the alternations 
of hope and despondency, are the principal 
sources whence the youth, whose adverse cir- 
cumstanc:~ «nd resignation under them extort 
our sympathy, drew the faithful and vivid pic- 
tures before us.” 

The night was surely gone for John Clare. 
His path was now along the world’s sunny side. 
The publishers found ready sale for the little 
volume of his poems, and, with a generosity not 
too common among publishers, invested one 
hundred pounds in his name. The Earl of 
Fitzwilliam and the Marquis of Exeter—the 
greatest landholders in the poet’s neighborhood 
—added largely to this sum; other noblemen 
and gentlemen, in admiration of the man’s 
faithful, patient, courageous life, sent donations 
for him to his publishers. Thus an annuity 
large enough for comfort, though not for lux- 
ury, was secured to him. The crown of all 
was the hour when, without violation of honor 
or conscience, with the harmonious assent of 
his whole being, he could unveil his heart to 
the girl he had loved so truly and so long. 
With what shame-faced pride she must have 
read the poems in which her charms were cele- 
brated! Again we picture him straying through 
the flowery meadows and by the side of his fa- 
vorite brook; but he is not now alone; his 
pretty, artless Patty is by his side. He recites 
his verses—some perhaps that the world has 
not yet heard—and he receives from her the 
reward that the poet most desires, praise from 
the lips he loves. 

Perhaps it was under these circumstances 





that he composed the stanzas to Patty in which 
occur the following lines: 
‘Flow on, thou gently plashing stream, 
O'er weed-beds wild and rank; 
Delighted I’ve enjoyed my dream 
Upon thy mossy bank: 
Bemoistening many a weedy stem, 
I've watched thee wind so clearly, 
And on thy banks I found the gem 
That makes me love thee dearly.” 
The picture, in its minute noting of features 
that would have little charm for a common eye, 
recalls some of Tennyson’s masterly paintings 
of scenes of the same character among the Lin- 
colnshire fens, where, 

“Through the marish green and still 

The tangled water-courses slept, 

Shot over with purple and green and yellow.” 

We have but one other scene to offer the 
reader. It is a scene of real life, drawn for us 
by one who was attracted to Helpston by his 
interest in the peasant poet. The humble cot 
of the pauper Parker Clare had been enlarged 
and repaired, presenting the aspect of a com- 
fortable English farmer’s home, and there was 
the proud father, pauper no longer, the prouder 
mother, and the gentle, loving wife, sunning 
themselves in the glow of his prosperity who 
had thus won the crown of faithful endurance 
and steadfast working. 

Here we rest. The end for him had not yet 
come. Life had other scenes to unfold for him. 
Were they dark?—were they bright? The 
sibyl is silent. What has been told is enough 
for her purpose, which was to sketch a suggest- 
ive picture for the young, who, conscious of 
some intellectual power, are shrinking from less 
pleasing forms of labor, and are in danger of 
falling into indolent, hopeless vacuity, or it may 
be into debasing dependence, rather than ac- 
cept the work which they consider beneath 
their powers. Let them see in John Clare 
that the humblest labor does not degrade gen- 
ius, nay, that its faithful performance elevates. 

If the task assigned you be lowly, work in it 
diligently and steadily. In such work lies true 
heroism, the only heroism possible to most of 
us; and to the earnest worker, never to the 
idler, comes the call, ‘‘Come up higher!” 





BORDER REMINISCENCES. 


By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


IX. 

HE regiment of —— was a superior 

organization, composed of excellent ma- 
terial, as every body connected with the old 
army establishment very well knew, and a great 
amount of arduous and meritorious service was 
performed by this regiment in the Indian coun- 
try long before the breaking out of the rebellion. 
Some of the officers made their marks in the 
Florida and Mexican campaigns; others dis- 
tinguished themselves in prominent positions 
during the late war; while many of them have 





been killed in battle or have died in the service 
of their country ; so that now, alas! like some of 
the old war frigates, although the name, con- 
figuration, and model remain, the original ma- 
terial of the fabric has almost entirely disap- 
peared. 

For some years after this regiment was first 
called into service the officers bore the reputa- 
tion of being about the most hospitable, gener- 
ous, and convivial set of good fellows in the 
army, and wherever they were quartered, either 
in barracks or in camp, there was certain to be 
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gayety and festivity. And it may t.uly be said 
of them “that their latch-strings were never 
drawn in, and their purse-strings seldom ever 
tied.” Indeed, they were noted for spending 
their money freely so long as it lasted; but 
some of them were so prodigal that they were 
rarely ever known to be in funds during the 
last half of a month, or, at all events, until the 
paymaster came around, ‘The itinerant, gipsy- 


like locomotion that the troops on the frontier | 


are continually subjected to, even in time of 
profound peace, precludes the possibility of their 
forming permanent household arrangements, as 


they can never tell to-day where they may be | 


ordered to-morrow. 

The regiments are usually so widely dispersed 
in small garrisons that it is difficult for them to 
establish any thing like regimental messes, such 
as are found in the English army. Yet at one 
station in Texas quite a respectable mess was 
formed, and a majority of the officers of the 
regiment joined it. But, unfortunately for the 
aspirations of some of the young subalterns, 
their finances had become so low, and they 


were so deeply involved in debt, as to be un- | 


able to pay the somewhat extravagant mess 
bills of the large association, and they were 


obliged to “‘ rough it” by themselves in a more | 


frugal manner, chiefly upon supplies obtained 
at low rates from the commissary. Indeed, I 
heard of one lieutenant (but I will not vouch 
for its literal authenticity) whose purse became 


so perfectly depleted at one time that for sev- | 


eral weeks he was compelled to subsist upon 
rice alone, 


a neighboring post paid him a most unseason- 
able visit, not having the slightest previous con- 


ception or warning of the scanty fare he was 


destined to encounter. 

The impoverished lieutenant put the best 
possible face upon the meagre condition of his 
larder, and received him.with his usual urbane 
hospitality at about the hour for dinner, when 


it was too late, however, even had it been in his | 


power, to have made much change in his bill of 
fare, except to borrow a little mustard from a 
brother officer, which he imagined might make 
the rice diet more palatable. The dinner was 
soon announced, the two friends seated them- 
selves at the pine camp-table, when the host 
raised the solitary cover, and, in a very be- 
seeching way, inquired of his guest if he should 
help him to rice. The latter, conceiving this 
dish to be the preliminary course, like “ raw 
oysters on the half shell,” replied, ‘* No, I thank 
you; I never eat rice.” ‘‘ Then,” said the lieu- 
tenant, not a little perplexed as to what he 
should do or say next, and as a desperate der- 
nier ressort under the exce ‘cingly embarrassing 
circumstances, ‘‘help yourself to mustard ; for 
if you can get any thing else in this ranch, you 
are smarter than I am.” 

The finances of the officers of the general 
mess were in a more flourishing condition, and 
their table was usually supplied with the best 


During this period of fasting it un- | 
fortunately so fell out that a friend of his from 


| dishes the market afforded. Indeed, they some- 
times even indulged in the luxury of a bottle of 
wine at dinner, and in order to give zest to its 
flavor, and to contribute excitement against the 
heavy monotony of garrison life, they occasion- 
ally resorted to the stimulating influences of 
wagers, and other ingenious devices, involving 
results that invariably added to their stock of 
wine, 

Some of these novel expedients were super- 
la‘ively ludicrous, For example: Quite an 
animated and somewhat acrimonious discussion 
arose one day as to who was the handsomest 
man in the mess, and a wide diversity of opin- 
ion was evinced upon the subject, without any 
prospect of a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion, until some one suggested that it should be 
decided by disinterested ladies, who were ac- 
knowledged to be much more competent judges 
of such matters than men, As there were no 
ladies at the post, the greater part of the officers 
being in a state of “single blessedness,” it was 
proposed, as the only alternative for feminine 
arbitration, that three camp-women should be 
sent for, and whoever they decided to be the 
best-looking of the party should be required to 
pay a basket of Champagne. 

This suggestion seemed to meet the approba- 
tion of the party, and there was a unanimous 
accord in submitting to the ordeal. The laun- 
dresses were immediately called in, the propo- 
sition fully explained to them, and they at once 
commenced a modest but scrutinizing examina- 
tion of each officer at the table in succession. 
When this was finished they retired to a corner 
of the room, where they held a protracted con- 
sultation in whispers, after which they delegated 
one of their number by the name of Nancy to 
announce the result, which she did in the fol- 
lowing words: 

‘“‘ Ef the gentlemen please, the ladies of the 
board has to report that they has examined 
all the officers of this ’ere mess, and they has 
‘rived to the ‘nanimous ’clusion that Colonel 
M is the most midlenary-looking man, but 
| that Captain M is the most handsomest 
| man.” 

This decision was quite unexpected, for Cap- 
| tain M was generally admitted to be by all 
| odds the ugliest man in the mess. He, how- 
| ever, was not exactly of that way of thinking 
| himself, and believing the verdict to be per- 
fectly fair and disinterested, he was highly 
| elated at the compliment, and most cheerfully 
paid the wine. 
| A few days subsequent to this another dis- 
| cussion arose as to who was the ugliest man in 
| the mess, and after arguing the question in all 
| its possible bearings, they agreed to call an- 
| other board of camp-women to decide it, and 
the unfortunate individual was to suffer the 

penalty of paying for another basket of Cham- 
pagne. Accordingly the referees were called, 
| consisting of Nancy with two new members, 
| who, after going through an inspection and 
|consultation similar to the one before de- 
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scribed, delegated one of their number to com- 
municate the decision, which was as follows: 

‘*The ladies of this ‘ere board has ‘cluded | 
that Major G—— is the most onmillenariest- | 
looking man, but that Captain M " (the | 
same officer that had been selected before) “is 
the most ornaricst and the most ugliest man of 
the hull party.” 


This announcement so astounded M. that 


he jumped from his seat at the table in a highly | 
excited state, and demanded to know of the | 


startled laundresses why they had presumed 
to make such an inconsistent decision, when 
only a few days before this, as they very well 
knew, he had been pronounced the handsom- 
est man of the entire mess. . 

The exponent of the referees, with a timid, 
simpering smile, in the midst of peals of laugh- 
ter from the other officers, undertook to ex-| 
plain the discrepancy in the two decisions. 
She said: 

“The Cap’n must consider that two new | 
members has been detailed on this ‘ere board ; | 
besides,” she added, 
*member that we ladies is priv’leged to change 
our ’pinions sometimes.” 

He was not satisfied with the explanation, 


and appealed from the decision, but a prompt | 


and unanimous viva voce vote of the mess was 
adverse to him, and he was compelled to suf- 
fer the infliction of the penalty involved. He 
paid for the second basket of wine, but under 
protest, 


that he would not submit to any more inspec- | 


tions of the kind in future. 


machinations of certain officers of the mess. 


x. 
There was one officer of high rank in the 
regiment who seemed to possess an irresistible 
natural penchant for practical joking, and al- 


though, like most other men of similar tenden- | 


cies, he was wonderfully sensitive upon the 
subject of being quizzed himself, he was con- 


tinually seeking opportunities to run his rigs | 


upon others, 
As an illustration of this, upon a certain oc- 


casion a young officer, who had been acting | 


assistant commissary for a short period, found 
himself in a state of perplexity by the return 
of his accounts from the Treasury Department, 
from which it appeared that he was deficient | 
in a considerable amount of sugar that had | 
been charged against him by the Auditor. 
was a good deal troubied upon the subject, | 
and having but little experience in such mat- 
ters, applied to the facetious Colonel for ad- 
vice, acknowledging that he was deficient in 
the amount of sugar charged, but stating, at | 
the same time, that he had on hand a large 
surplus of soap, and it seemed to him a very | 
hard case that he should be held responsible | 
for the loss of the sugar when the value of the | 
soap was more than sufficient to cover it. 


“the Cap'n must ten | 


and with the emphatic declaration | 
Moreover, he | 


even hinted that in his opinion the two ad-| 
verse decisions had been brought about by the | 


He| 


| The Colonel, with an air of the utmost ap- 
parent sincerity, assured him that it was really 
very unjust on the part of the Auditor to im- 
| pose upon him in that manner, br* that in his 
judgment it was the easiest thing imaginable 
to set the matter right, and that possibly he 
might even have a small balance in his favor 
| if he would only insert at the foot of the re- 
turn as follows: ‘* Nota bene.—For sugar, read 
soap,” 

I am not positive whether the return, cor- 
rected as suggested, was sent back to the Aud- 
itor; my impression is that it was ; but wheth- 
er the alchemic powers of the laboratory of the 
Treasury Department have ever succeeded in 
transmuting the saponaceous constituent of the 
ration into the more saccharine component has 
| never, that I am aware of, been promulgated. 
| The Colonel did not always come off un- 
| scathed in his attempts to perpetrate jests upon 
| others, as the reader will perceive from what 
| follows : 

The sutler at Fort , who was a kind 
and obliging man, but rather primitive and lit- 
eral in his perceptions, was once about leaving 
the post for New Orleans, where he designed 
| purchasing his annual supply of goods; and 
| just before starting he called on the Colonel 
to ascertain if he could do any thing for him 
in the city. The Colonel replied that he did 
not at that moment think of any particular 
commissions for him to execute; but directly 
afterward something seemed to occur to his 
mind, and giving a sly wink to some officers 
near, he said to the sutler that he would confer 
an especial favor if he would purchase for him 
some’bottled beeswax. 

This being a commodity the sutler had never 
before heard of, he requested the Colonel to 
enlighten him, and was informed that it was 
a very rare and expensive article, thet could 
only be obtained in a few places, and that he 
| would not be surprised if he failed to find it, 
even in New Orleans. He was anxious to 
| oblige the commanding officer, and assured him 
| that he should spare no pains to obtain it if it 
was to be found in the city; and he left. 

Some of the young officers who were pres- 
lent and overheard the conversation, and for 
whose especial delectation the joke had been 
concocted, thought this a good opportunity to 
| retaliate upon the Colonel for some of the nu- 
merous sells he had inflicted upon them. Ac- 
| cordingly one of them immediately wrote to 
|the grocer in New Orleans with whom the 
sutler had been in the habit of trading, ex- 
| plained the whole matter to him, and requested 
| his co-operation in carrying out the joke. 

He entered into the plot willingly, melted 
| some beeswax, which he poured into two bot- 
| tles, and covering them with dust and cobwebs, 
| set them aside and awaited the arrival of the 
| sutler, who in due course of time made his ap- 
pearance, and after completing other purchases 
inquired where such an article as bottled bees- 

wax could be had. 
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The grocer informed him that fortunately he | 
himself happened to have just two bottles left | 
of the identical article he was in search of, 
which was probably all at that time in the mar- 
ket; but, he added, for his information, that 
this was the last of a choice lot of great age, 
and of such value that he should be compelled 
to charge twenty dollars a bottle for it. 
deed, he said, he was by no means anxious to 
part with it even at that price. 
once closed the purchase, and willingly paid the 
amount demanded. 

On his return to the fort he met a group of 


officers, who, in accordance with their usual cus- | 


tom, had collected around the landing to get 


the mail and learn the most recent news; and | 


after a little preliminary conversation he in- 
formed the Colonel that he had been so fortu- 
nate as to secure for him the last two bottles of 
beeswax in New Orleans. 

** Beeswax! beeswax! what do you mean by 
beeswax ?” said the astonished Colonel. (It 
seemed he had for the instant forgotten the or- 
der.) 

The outburst of laughter from the bevy of 
officers standing near, all of whom were in the 
secret, disclosed to the Colonel the fact that the 
joke had recoiled upon himself, and also show- 
ed the sutler that there had been an attempt to 
sell him. He was not, therefore, in the most 
amiable mood when he replied : 

** Why, Sir, you know perfectly what I mean. 
I mean the bottled beeswax you ordered, and 
which I paid forty dollars for, and which must 
be returned, Sir.” 

The Colonel did nof, in the slightest degree, 
seem to appreciate the pith of the joke. On 
the contrary, he became highly incensed, and 
although he said but little, he looked daggers 
at the delighted group of officers around, not 


ye) 
in 


one of whom manifested the least sympathy for | 


him, but kept up continual peals of laughter, 


each one of which was more uproarious than | 


the preceding, until at length the Colonel, un- 
able to endure it longer, walked rapidly away 
in the direction of his quarters, gesticulating 


wrathfully, and muttering to himself expres- | 


sions of displeasure, the few syllables that were 
caught indicating a not very complimentary ap- 
plication to the tormentors he was leaving be- 
hind. He, however, with a very bad grace, re- 
imbursed the sutler; but it was quite severe 
upon him, as he was rather penurious in his dis- 
position. The officers subsequently, when the 
Colonel was not about, enjoyed many a hearty 
laugh over the joke; but it was never afterward 


considered safe to give utterance to the word | 


**beeswax” in his presence, unless the offender 
wished to be ordered into exile at ‘* Botany 
Bay” (the most disagreeable post occupied by 
the regiment). 

Notwithstanding this, however, the not very 
euphonious sobriquet of ‘‘ Old Beeswax,” by 
universal acclamation, soon attached to the 
Colonel, and it was a long time before it was 
forgotten. 


In- | 


The sutler at | 


Upon another occasion the Colonel was in- 
specting the quartermaster’s affairs at his post, 
and in passing through the store-houses and 
shops he observed two or three old horseshoes 
lying around, which he picked up and handed 
to the quartermaster, Captain F. B——, remark- 
ing that they should be carefully preserved for 
future use; and at the same time he added 
that a great deal might be saved to the govern- 
ment if quartermasters would take pains to col- 
lect all the old bits of iron, pieces of leather, 
|rope, and even old broken axe, spade, and 
| shovel handles, all of which might, at some 
time or other, be applied to useful purposes ; 
and in this connection he endeavored to im- 
press upon the Captain the importance of ‘exer- 

cising the most rigid economy in all his expend- 
| itures, never allowing public property of the 
slightest value to be misapplied, wasted, or lost. 
| This, he informed him, was a duty he owed to 
| his country; and he trusted that he would not 
| again have occasion to call his attention to the 
subject. 
Captain B—— was one of the most irrepress- 
ible wags in the army, and I verily believe he 
| never allowed an opportunity to escape for the 
indulgence of his besetting propensity. The 
Colonel in this particular instance may have 
been actuated by an honest zeal for the good 
of the service ; very likely he was ; but the Cap- 
tain was by no means certain of this; on the 
contrary, his incredulity led him to suspect that 
| there night be under all this a deliberate covert 
| design to “sell” him, and he had too high an 
| estimate of his powers of discernment to quiet- 
lly suffer himself to be ‘‘so/d” on such easy 
| terms. 

He believed he had as much regard as most 
officers for economy and the best interests of 
| the service, but he most decidedly objected to 
being made a scavenger of. Accordingly he 
listened patiently to all that was said upon the 
subject, and informed the Colonel that the ad- 
| vice had made a deep impression upon his mind, 
assuring him at the same time that he should 
endeavor to profit by his wise counsels, He 
then added that, if the Colonel would pardon 
the liberty, he should like to ask a special favor 
of him touching the very subject in question. 
To which the officer replied: ‘Certainly, Sir ; 
ns you seem so ready to adopt my suggestions, 
it will give me pleasure to grant you any favor 
in my power.” 

Not being exactly certain of his ground yet, 
| and being fully resolved not to commit himself, 
| he continued: ‘I trust, Colonel, that you will 
| not be offended or consider me disrespectful if 
| I ask this semi-official favor ?” 

**Most assuredly not, Sir. 


| 


| 


I have already 
| said I was willing to do any thing in my power 
| to serve you; so speak out frankly, and let me 
know what you want.” 


’ 


“Very well, then,” said the Captain, with 
|the most solemn expression of countenance, 
and apparently moved almost to tears; ‘‘ very 
well; my heart is bursting with devotion to our 
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good Uncle Samuel; and if you, my dear Col- 
onel, will only oblige me by singing a few staves 
of ‘Hail Columbia,’ the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 


ner,’ or some other patriotic song, I shall be | 


forever indebted to you.” 


The Coionel seemed quite indignant at the | 


proposition, and exclaimed : 

** What do you mean, Sir? You know per- 
fectly well I don’t sing. Moreover, I regard 
your conduct as disrespectful—as disrespectful 


to your commanding officer, Sir, and a violation | 


of the ninety-ninth article of war; and I'll have 
you to know that I'll take notice of it, “Sir.” 


To this the Captain replied: ‘‘ You will re- | 
member, Sir, that you expressly assured me you | 
would not regard my request as disrespectful, | 
But really, | 


and I disclaim any such intention. 
Colonel, if you would be so very kind as to sing 
a stave or two of some national air I will cheer- 
fully pitch the tune for you.” 

This touching appeal was in vain, however ; 
the old gentleman didn’t sing. 


XI. 
The Colonel was one of the best garrison 
commanders in service. His troops were well 
disciplined ; the quarters, barracks, and grounds 


around the posts he commanded were at all | 


times in perfect order; and he invariably held 


every one to a rigid accountability for any neg- | 


ligence in carrying out his police regulations. 


He required all public buildings to be frequent- | 
ly cleansed and whitewashed inside and out ; 


and, as a hygienic measure, liberal use of chlorid 


of lime and other disinfectants was enforced. | 
He took especial pains to keep the parade- | 


grounds well policed, and if he saw a quid of 


tobacco or the stump of a cigar lying in the | 
walks, he has often been known to call out a | 


police party of several men with a hand-cart 
and shovels to carry them off. 


But if there was any one thing that was more | 
repulsive to him than all others it was a bed- | 


bug, and this was so great an abomination that 


he made ceaseless efforts to annihilate them | 


from every fort that came under his command, 


and if by chance one of these “ couch-pirates” | 


ever invaded his dormitory it disturbed his 
slumbers for a good while. 

His extraordinary sensitiveness in this regard 
was well understood by our waggish friend Cap- 


tain B——, who at one post, which was regarded | 


by the Colonel as a model of police excellence, 
caused to be collected from some outside source 
a quantity of bed-bugs sufficient to fill a seid- 


litz- powder box, which he covered and laid | 
aside for a future purpose that will soon be dis- | 


closed. 


Shortly after this, in discoursing upon his | 
hobby, the Colonel took occasion to remark | 
that, for once in his life, he had succeeded in | 


getting a military post into perfect order, that 
every part was in capital police, and all vermin 
had been eradicated, 

Captain B heard the statement, and ob- 
served that it was very true the post was clean, 


but he thought there was a slight mistake in 
regard to the extermination of the vermin, as 
only a short time before he had seen, as he 
verily believed, at least a thousand bed-bugs in 
| his own quarters, 

The Colonel looked aghast at this startling 
| assertion, and replied, “‘ I really think you must 
be in error, Captain, for I am quite confident 
there are but very few, if any, of those disgust- 
ing insects in the fort.” 

The officer assured him that he could not by 
any possibility be mistaken, as he had seen them 
with his own eyes. 

The Colonel then, in a highly excited and 
positive manner, again expressed his incredulity 
upon the subject; to which the Captain re- 
sponded : 
| Very well, Sir, if you doubt my words, per- 
| haps you are willing to sustain your rather un- 
| courteously expressed opinions by risking a lit- 
| tle wine upon an investigation of the facts. I 
| myself am so confident of the truth of what I 

have stated that I will bet you a basket of 
Champagne that I will capture and bring to 
}this room a seidlitz~powder box full of bed- 
| bugs within fifteen minutes’ time.” 

The wager was instantly accepted, and away 
went the Captain to his quarters, returning 
within the time with his box, which he uncoy- 
ered and abruptly placed upon the table direct- 
| ly under the Colonel's face, while he was engaged 
in writing, remarking as he did so, ‘‘ I’ve caught 
them ; there they are; and I've won the Cham- 
pagne.” 

The violent shock that the old gentleman’s 
high-strung nervous system received as an army 
of bugs, suddenly released from confinement, 
poured out over the sides of the box and ex- 
tended like skirmishers all over the table may 
| be more easily imagined than described. 

The first effect was like that of a terrific 
nightmare, paralyzing him to such an extent 
that he was unable to move hand or foot; but 
as soon as he obtained a realizing sense of the 
situation his powers of locomotion returned, 
and he jumped like lightning from his seat, up- 
setting the table in the sudden effort to escape, 
| and scattering his tormentors all over the floor, 
which only served to increase his perturbation ; 
and, as he bolted for the door, he called out in 
the most imploring tone: 

“Take them away! take them away! 
pay the wine!” 

The parsimonious proclivities of this officer 
were exhibited in a rather unenviable light 
upon a certain occasion when he gave a dinner- 
party to Colonel M , who, by-the-by, was 
| probably one of the most absent-minded and 
‘* distrait” men that ever lived. 

The Colonel was not much addicted to giv- 
| ing dinners, and when he did, the ‘‘ carte” was 

so meagre, and the wine of such inferior quality, 
| that his entertainments were by no means popu- 
|lar with the officers. The dinner in compli- 
| ment to Colonel M » above alluded to, was 
prolonged to an unusual hour, and a good deal 
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of the Colonel's cheap wine was consumed dur- 
ing the protracted sitting. 

On the following morning Colonel M . 
after a very restless night, during which the 
little sleep he was enabled to get was continu- 
ally disturbed by semi-somnolent glimpses of his 


ancestors and other spectral concomitants of in- | 


digestion and nightmare, found himself suffer- 


ing from an excruciating headache, which con- | 
tinued all the morning, making him feel gen- | 


erally miserable and out of humor. While in 
this condition he happened to meet his host of 
the previous evening, who very blandly passed 
the salutations of the morning with him, and 
anxiously inquired as to the state of his health. 

It did not, it seems, for the instant occur to 
him where or by whom he had been entertained, 


and in the most ingenuous manner imaginable | 


he replied: “‘ The fact is, my dear Sir, that I 
dined out somewhere yesterday, and they gave 
me some villainous trash which they called 
wine, and it has played the very devil with me, 
Sir. 
fires of a voleano raging within.” 


va . . . *“* _ | | 
Notwithstanding his oblivious proclivities | 
was a most conscientious, ex- | 


Colonel M 


cellent officer, and a high-toned, honorable | 
gentleman, whom all his acquaintances held in | 
the highest estimation. 

So far as his own history was concerned very 
little was known upon the subject, as he always | 
maintained an absolute silence in regard to his 
Indeed, it was generally under- 


early life. 


stood that he himself was totally ignorant of | 


every thing relating to his origin. He only 


knew that from his earliest recollection he had | 


been carefully watched over and abundantly 
provided for through the agency of some mys- 
terious source, which he was unable to discover 
to the day of his death. The prevailing opin- 
ion among his brother officers was that he at 
some period before he entered the service had 
been crossed in an affaire du ceur, However 
this may have been he remained a bachelor 
all his days, and never seemed particularly 
fond of ladies’ society. 

These circumstances may have operated so 


powerfully upon his proud, sensitive nature as | 


to have exercised a controlling influence in pro- 
ducing the idiosyncrasies in his character. His 
mental ramblings -were sometimes much more 
devious than at others, although they never 
amounted to any thing like monomania. 

He was a strict disciplinarian and a capital 


drill officer ; yet occasionally, when one of his | 


‘**distrait” fits would strike him, he made some 
most ludicrous mistakes. For example: while 
he was drilling, one afternoon, he became so 


much absorbed in a deep brown-study that he | 


continued to march the battalion back and forth 


until after dark, without the slightest apparent | 


conception of what he was about, until the 
adjutant asked him if he should not send for 
some lanterns to enable him to post the mark- 
ers properly. He looked up in bewilderment, 
exclaiming, ‘Tut! tut! tut! well now I de- 


My head feels like a mountain with the | 


| clare, it is dark sure enough, Dismiss the bat- 
| talion, Mr. Adjutant ;” and away he went to- 
| ward his quarters, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Tut! 
tut! tut!” 

The Colonel was an enthusiastic sportsman, 
and prided himself on his shooting. 

Once, while he was standing in front of his 
regiment in command of a dress-parade, and at 
the time when the band was “ beating-off,” a 
fine of wild-geese flying unusually low passed 
directly over him. Under the impulse of the 
| moment he instantly raised his sword to his 
shoulder and aimed at them, as if he had a gun 
in hand; but discovering the mistake he dropped 
the sword, remarking as he did so, “I've lost a 
splendid shot. If I had my gun I believe I 
could bag two of those birds—I do, indeed; 
and possibly I could have killed three.” 

Hearing some smothered laughing among 
the men he instantly recovered his composure, 
and called out, ‘Silence in the ranks! Did 
| you never see a flock of wild-geese before ?” 

He could never remember the names of his 
soldiers, but acquired the habit of identifying 
and designating them by certain significant 
acts or incidents connected with their service. 
As for instance: in aligning the battalion on 
parade, he would often call out from the right 
|to men on the extreme left: ‘ Dress up there, 
you man that drove team on Rum River. 
Dress back a little, you man that deserted from 
Prairie du Chien. Steady there, you man who 
stole the powder and shot from the sutler.” 

At one time, while he was staying at the old 
American Hotel in New York, he went to his 
room (as he supposed) to dress for dinner, but 
by some blunder he managed to get into an- 
other man’s apartment, and opening the ward- 
robe, took out a pair of pantaloons of a different 
| color from any he possessed, put them on, and 

started for the dining-room. 

As he was a very tall man, while the pro- 
| prietor of the pants he had dressed himself in 
was an uncommonly short individual, he was 
| sans culotte from about the region of the knees 
downward, so that, as the reader may imagine, 
in parading with his erect, dignified carriage 
across the large dining-hall, filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, his singular appearance excited 
no little amusement for the assembled guests ; 
and it was not until the host sent a waiter to 
notify him of the outré exhibition he was mak- 
| ing that he had the least idea of the cause of 
the merriment. Then casting his eyes down 
to his legs, he indignantly remarked, “Tut, 
tut, tut! that rascally tailor has made my pants 
| too short, or else they have shrunk most con- 
foundedly ;” and turning around he marched 
rapidly off, soliloquizing anathemas at New 

York tailors. 

Upon another occasion, while at Fort ——, 
he dressed himself in fall uniform, had his 
| horse completely caparisoned and brought out 
| to ride at a review and inspection of his com- 
| mand, 

Previous to his getting into the saddle, how- 
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ever, by some accidert the stirrups had become | himself the subject of it. And when he cast 
disarranged in such a manner that one of them | his eyes down toward his nether appendages, 
was drawn up and buckled near the saddle- | and comprehended the comical figure he had 
skirt, and the other was let down to the ex- | been cutting, at once straightened up and joined 
tremity of the strap. Not observing the in-|in the laugh, exclaiming, “Tut! tut! tut! 


congruity, he at once mounted and placed the 
right foot in the short stirrup, with the leg ele- 
vated and bent so as to form an acute angle, 

with the knee at the apex, while the left leg | 
was extended to its full length in order to reach 
the depressed position of the stirrup on the op- 


| 


Well now I declare, that was funny, very funny 
indeed! Ha! ha! ha!” 





ON DIGESTION AND FOOD. 


VERY one has certain crude general no- 
tions concerning the process of digestion, 





posite side. 

In this unsymmetrical posture he galloped | modified, in the majority of instances, by very 
out in front of the battalion, and, after acknowl- | peculiar individual opinions as to the position 
edging the salute of the troops, rode around the | and functions of the various organs concerned 
line, his excessively comical appearance caus-! in that operation, and other minor anatomical 
ing much suppressed merriment among the men. | and physiological details. Most of the unini- 
But the most ludicrous part of the performance | tiated, however, agree in the main theory that 
occurred after the review had ended and the | the human body is hollow internally, having a 
battalion was wheeled into column of compa- | stomach suspended somewhere low down in the 
nies for inspection. abdomen; a heart communicating in some way 

The Colonel then rode to the head of the | with this stomach; and a liver intimately con- 
column, called an orderly to hold his horse, and | nected with both, and continually giving rise 
dismounted. But, as strange as it may appear, |to disturbances of the system requiring the 
instead of straightening out his right leg when | periodical use of blue pills, “anti-bilious elix- 
he reached the ground, the limb, as if in a cat- | irs,” or ‘‘patent universal panaceas.” This 
aleptic state, continued at about the same de- | belief is fostered by the pseudo-scientific circu- 
flection from a right line that it had assumed | lars and advertisements of numerous ‘ Pro- 
while upon the horse; and, what is still more fessors,” who labor to confirm the popular con- 
surprising, when the Colonel commenced to | viction that the ‘alimentary canal” was obvi- 
walk his leg remained rigidly doubled up, so | ously designed bya beneficent Providence for the 
that he was obliged to dip his head very low | express purpose of being perpetually drenched ; 


every time he put his right foot to the ground. 
The officers and men tried their best to pre- 
serve gravity and order, but it was no easy mat- 


| 
ter. At the first step he took irresistible smiles | 


gathered upon the faces of the officers, and sup- 
pressed titterings ran along the entire column ; 
but as the old veteran began to move faster, 
with his head bobbing up and down at every | 
step, and crying out at the top of his voice, | 
** Silence in the ranks!” the ludicrous effect pre- 
ponderated over every other consideration. It 
was more than the best disciplined troops on 
earth could endure with gravity, and, as might 
have been anticipated, a simultaneous thunder- 
ing peal of uproarious laughter burst from the 
whole command like an avalanche upon the | 
ears of the astounded Colonel, who, in absolute 
unconsciousness of the cause of the insubordi- | 
nate proceedings, became intensely exasper- 
ated, furiously swinging his sword around, and 
yociferously screaming, “* Silence! silence! si- 
lence !” 

At the same time his pace along the column 
became more and more accelerated, and the 
dipping of his head correspondingly more rapid, 
which of course only served to augment the 
drollery of the spectacle, and increase the mer- 
riment and disorder in the ranks, until it finally 
reached such a pitch that the adjutant, in the 
midst of convulsions of laughter, informed him 
what had occasioned it. , 

The Colonel, notwithstanding he was some- 
thing of a martinet, could appreciate a good 
joke as well as most men, even when he was 











that the blood is only to be kept in a state of 
purity by persistent purgation ; and that chronic 
catharsis is the sole normal condition of hu- 
manity, whereby is guaranteed immunity from 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to the consid- 
eration of the conditions requisite to healthy 
digestion, I shall attempt, in as few and as sim- 
ple words as possible, to convey an accurate 
idea of the parts which carry on that perform- 
ance and of their mode of action. 

In the first place, dear reader, it may sur- 
prise you to be told that the stomach is not the 
only, nor even—with regard to the share of 
work allotted to it—the principal agent in di- 
gestion. The greater part of the food con- 
sumed by you is digested elsewhere, with little 
if any assistance from this organ, and even that 
portion coming properly under its jurisdiction 
undergoes preparatory and subsequent treat- 
ment of essential importance, In other words, 
there are two kinds of digestion, suited to two 
kinds of food, serving different purposes, and 
performed in different places. Great as is the 
apparent diversity of articles of diet, the repub- 
lican simplicity of the digestive apparatus total- 
ly disregards all distinctions of rank, and classes 
them under one of two heads—building mate- 
rials, or combustibles; food proper, or fuel. 
From the wear and tear of the animal machin- 
ery arises a continual waste of every tissue, 
minute particles that have fulfilled their pur- 
| pose losing their vitality and being cast away 
!as useless; and Saint Paul uttered a literal 
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physiological truth when he said “I die daily,” 


for, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, our | 


life is directly d¢pendent upon this daily death, 


and as a condition of existence each one of us | 


dies at the rate of over eight pounds, avoirdupois 
weight, a day. 

To compensate for this waste—to furnish 
fresh, living particles to take the place of those 
that have died—we must receive from external 
sources an equivalent weight of new available 
materials, 
and the relative quantities of each consumed by 
us in twenty-four hours may be stated thus: of 
dry food, two pounds and a quarter; of water 
(including in that term tea, coffee, wine, and 
all other liquids drunk), four pounds, or nearly 
one-half the total amount of supply; and of 
oxygen (derived from the atmosphere), two 
pounds and a quarter. Jt is with the first of 
these—the solid food—only that we have now to 
deal, following it, as closely as may be, through 
its course from mastication to its final incorpora- 
tion. I have spoken of a classification of arti- 


These are food, water, and air, | 


| that starch constitutes a very large percentage 
of all vegetable food, but is totally useless for 
any purposes of assimilation until this change 
into sugar is effected, whereby it becomes a 
prominent item in the list of heat-producing 
bodies. It is thus seen that a portion of the 
digestive process—and a very essential portion, 
too—is performed before a morsel is swallowed ; 
and yet you, my dear Sir, are doing your ut- 
most to impede this preliminary operation by 
| the abominable practice of chewing tobacco. 
| You over-stimulate the action of your salivary 
glands; you deteriorate the quality of their se- 
| cretion; and then you and your friends wonder 
| why you do not grow fat, or why on such a 
| simple diet—principally vegetable, perhaps, on 
prudential grounds—you should suffer from dys- 
| pepsia. The objection here made to the con- 
| stant quid is not meant to apply to an after- 
| dinner cigar, which, far from being hurtful, 
| may actually aid digestion. As the saliva is 
increased, within certain limits, the secretion of 
| gastric juice is increased also, and the thorough 


cles of food into building materials and com- | solution of nitrogenized matter thus promoted. 
bustibles; but, strictly speaking, nothing can | In many, if not all, cases where tobacco is ap- 
serve as food unless it be combustible, the whole | parently injurious, the evil results are attribu- 
process of nutrition resulting from the burning | table rather to excessive expectoration than to 


of the substances introduced. The chemical 
elements of food are, however, divided by physi- 
ologists and digestions into tissue-making and 
heat-producing. The tissue-making (technic- 
ally called “‘ distogenetic” or “‘ nutritive”) portions 
are chiefly characterized by the presence of 
nitrogen, and are hence commonly alluded to 
as “‘nitrogenized.” They furnish, moreover, sul- 
phur, chlorine, iron, potash, phosphorus, soda, 
lime, and other small wares in constant demand 
among the various textures of the body. The 
heat-producing matter (contradistinguished as 
‘* calorifacient,” “‘ respiratory,” or ** non-nitrogen- 
ized”) consists mainly of hydrogen and carbon. 

Digestion may be said to commence on the 
kitchen range; for although, perhaps, no actual 
chemical transformation is produced by the pro- 
cess of cooking, and although man, as well as 
the lower animals, can—and does sometimes— 
live upon raw food, yet such a change is effect- 
ed by the action of culinary heat that articles 
thus prepared are not only more readily acted 
upon by the internal organs, but are also better 
adapted to the wants of the system. 

Your dinner being cooked, the next thing to 
be done is to get it into such a condition that it 
may be dissolved or suspended in water. This 
is accomplished by mechanical force and chem- 
ical action. The teeth—of which some are for 
cutting, some for grinding—crush and subdi- 
vide it, mixing with it, the while, the saliva 
and mucus furnished by the lining membrane 


of the mouth and the salivary glands, of which | 


there are three pairs. Two kinds of saliva are 
secreted by these glands; one merely for the 
purpose of fitting the mouthful to be swallowed, 
the other having the singular property of con- 
verting starch into sugar—an important pro- 


| the **weed” itself; and as the chewer must 
| either do this or pursue the still more objec- 
tionable course of swallowing an infusion of to- 
bacco in tea-spoonful doses every fifteen min- 
utes, his constitution must be very robust if he 
escape unpleasant relations with his digestive 
| organs. 
Having thoroughly masticated a moderate 
mouthful (I trust that your own good sense 
|renders needless a caution against “filling 
your mouth too full,” or “ bolting”), you con- 
vey it to the stomach* through a tube about 
nine inches in length, called the cesophagus, by 
the act of swallowing. In the stomach tissue- 
making, or nitrogenized digestion, is chiefly 
| conducted. ‘The material, moistened with sa- 
| live (which also carries a certain amount of 


oxygen in the minute bubbles of its froth), is 
here exposed to the influence of the gastric 
juice, of which about four pints are secreted 


daily. This fluid derives its acid quality part- 
ly from the common salt contained in the food 
or added thereto as a condiment, partly from 
starch, a portion of which is converted into 
lactic acid. While the saliva is still continu- 
ing its action in the interior of the mass, the 
surface is being modified by the gastric juice, 
under a sort of kneading movement maintained 
| by the muscular contractions of the stomach. 
In the course of three or four hours the food is 
| in this way rendered soluble by chemical treat- 
|ment, and reduced to a semi-fluid pulp, called 





| 

* The stomach is situated much higher up than is 
| generally supposed, especially by Hibernian patients, 
| who invariably describe an uneasy sensation in the re- 
| gion of that organ as ‘‘a smotherin’ about the heart.” 


| Its location may be best indicated, perhaps, by saying 


| that its upper portion lies just under the lower end of 


cedure, as you will at once admit when told | the breast-bone, where the ribs separate. 
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chyme, and is then expelled gradually from the 
stomach into the intestinal canal, a tube contin- 
uous with the cavity of the stomach, and some 
twenty-five feet in length. 

In the intestine the digestion of the tissue- 
making materials, which was not quite com- 
pleted in the stomach, is perfected, and that 
of most heat-producing bodies, such as fats, 
begun. By a peculiar wave-like muscular ac- 
tion the chyme is carried along to be mixed 
with bile, with the fluid formed by a large 
gland termed the pancreas, and with the in- 
testinal juice. The two former are poured 
into the intestine through a small duct whose 
orifice opens three or four inches from the 
stomach; the latter is secreted by a number 
of minute glands scattered through the intes- 
tinal tract. This bile, so far as digestion is 
concerned, serves to aid in the digestion of 
acid fats, the duty of the pancreatic and in- 
testinal juices being to present fatty and oily 
matters in the condition of an emulsion; they 
also possess the power of transmuting starch 
into sugar; and the last (the intestinal juice) 
is supposed to act to some extent upon nitro- 
genized or tissue-making ingredients. 

These two processes of digestion may be 
briefly reviewed thus: The conversion of starch 
into sugar is partly effected by the saliva, and 
continued in the intestine; the stomach deals 
with tissue-making bodies, altering or dissolv- 
ing them so that they may be readily absorbed ; 
while fats and oils pass unchanged into the in- 
testine, to be there made into an emulsion fit to 
be taken up by the absorbénts. 

The digested food must next be taken into 
the system and appropriated to it$ several uses; 
and here again two different kinds of action 
are called into play, the veins absorbing from 
the chyme the tissue-making materials which 
were digested in the stomach, while the pro- 
ceeds of intestinal or calorifacient digestion 
are selected by a special set of vessels called 
the /actea/s, The veins carry their share of 
the spoil to the liver, which separates the ni- 
trogenized elements from all admixture of bile 
or other impurities, and sends them off again 
through other veins to be deposited in one of 
the compartments of the heart; while the lac- 
teals transmit their burden of chyle to the same 
ultimate destination through a delicate tube, 
known as the thoracic duct, which empties its 
contents into the left subclavian vein, near the 
inner end of the left collar-bone. 

Of the further changes impressed upon these 
products of digestion I shall speak when treat- 
ing of the blood. For the present enough has 
been said, I hope, to render tolerably intelligi- 
ble the general features of the digestive func- 
tions; the stomach taking charge of tissue- 
making or nitrogenized food, which comprises 
all bodies containing, or capable of affording, 
albumen; while the heat-producing substances, 
which are starch and sugar, fats and oils, are 
committed to the intestine. It may hence be 
readily understood that, no matter what may 


be the nomenclature of articles of diet—beef 


’ 


mutton, pork, potatoes, parsneps, bread, butter, 


| or cheese—whether animal or vegetable, the 


| 
} 
| 


} 
| 


| 





digestive organs recognize only the albumen, 
starch, sugar, fat, or oil, and salts, which they 
contain. Most edible substances furnish both 
classes of food, although, as a rule, vegetables 
(which ordinarily form three-quarters of our 
diet) may be said to conduce more to the heat- 
producing, and meat to the tissue-making, pro- 
cess. This rule must be taken, however (as 
the articles themselves should be), ‘ cum grano 
salis ;” for all vegetables contain nitrogenized 
elements, and some are almost exclusively 
adapted for making new tissue, while even the 
leanest meat produces oily matter. 

The temperature of the stomach is raised 
to 100° while digestion is going on (a fact to 
which I shall have occasion to revert here- 
after, when speaking of external influences), 
a temperature which is shared by the rest of 
the digestive tract by simple continuity; for, 
although the ‘‘ esophagus,” the stomach, the 
“small” and “large” intestines are spoken of, 
it should be understood that the alimentary 
canal is one continuous tube from the mouth to 
the anus, the stomach being a dilatation in its 
course, and the large intestine a terminal en- 
largement of its calibre. 

Having thus explained, as best I could, the 
manner in which digestion is accomplished, I 
now request the pleasure of the reader’s com- 
pany at a Barmecidal dinner, to be discussed, 
we will say, at Delmonico’s. 

Our first course, of course, is soup, against 
which I have no particular objection to offer 
provided that it be not too rich, and that our 
stomachs be sound. I may state, however, that 
the nutritive matter contained in it must be 
restored to a solid state before the stomach 
will have any thing to do with it, the water 
which constitutes so large a part of it being 
very rapidly separated and absorbed. ‘The al- 
buminous particles are then redissolved, and 
the starchy and oily ingredients transferred to 
the intestine. Soups vary in their digestibil- 
ity according to the materials of which they 
are made; a ‘‘consommé” or any meat broth 
consisting chiefly of albuminous matter, while 
a vegetable “ potage” offers a large proportion 
of starch and oil. 

At some dinner-parties a very objectionable 
practice, which we have borrowed with many 
other bad fashions from the French, is intro- 
duced at this stage of the meal. No sooner 
have you dispatched your plate of hot soup 
than a glass of “Roman punch,” frozen to 
semi-solidity, is placed before you, which you 
are expected to swallow without delay. Now 
most of us who are not “ teetotalers” are in the 
habit of sipping a glass of sherry after our 
soup, and we do so without impropriety, be- 
cause the alcohol of the wine, being intensely 
combustible and available for immediate ab- 
sorption, aids in creating the high temperature 
required for the stomach’s action. It is for 








this reason that a person of delicate digestion 
is advised to drink wine, brandy, or whisky 
while eating rather than after dinner. But to 
convey a frozen mass, colder than 32°, into a 
cavity whose heat must be kept at 100°, is a 
self-evident absurdity; and even if that mass 
contain enough alcohol to counteract, after a 
while, the depressing effect of its ice, the first 
impression must be injurious; for be it remem- 
bered that while water, cold or warm, is rapid- 
ly absorbed by the stomach, ice must remain 
in contact vrith its walls until they have parted 
with enough heat to melt it. 

Fish, which forms our second course, gives us 
albumen and a varying amount of oily matter, 
in combination usually with a good deal of gel- 
atin, an exceptional substance which, though 
highly ‘‘ nitrogenized” and digested in the 
stomach, has no tissue-making properties, but 
goes entirely to the production of heat. I may 
here state, par parenthése, that the jelly so often 
sent to an invalid by kind friends, being only 
gelatin and alcohol, is of no earthly use for any 
purpose of nutrition, but is purely ‘‘ calorifa- 
cient.” Fish also contains a considerable per- 


centage of phosphorus (the most important con- | 
stituent of the brain and nerves), and is hence | 


a good article of diet in many cases. 

We are next served with meat and vegeta- 
bles under different disguises, and rendered 
more or less amenable to digestive action by 
the manner of their preparation; always, how- 
ever, yielding the same ingredients, the lean 
part of the meat being nearly pure fibrin (con- 
vertible into albumen), its fat devoid of nitro- 
gen and coming under intestinal digestion, 
while the vegetabfes furnish to the stomach 


} 


vegetable albumen or gluten, and to the intes- 


tine starch, sugar, and oily matter. Now the 
digestibility of starch is greatly increased by 
previous boiling, and for this reason, while we 
may prefer our meat rare, we insist upon hav- 
ing our vegetables thoroughly cooked. Every 
one has an instinctive sense of the indigestibil- 
ity of a half-boiled potato (which contains more 
starch than any thing else), and the same dis- 
taste is provoked by all underdone amylaceous 
substances, 

The objécts to he obtained by cooking meat 
are thus stated by Dr. Letheby—a very eminent 
English hygienist—in a recent course of lectures 
on food : 

1. To coagulate the albumen and blood of the tis- 
sues, 80 as to render the meat agreeable to the sight. 

2. To develop flavors, and to make the tissue crisp, 
as well as tender, and therefore more easy of mastica- 
tion and digestion. 

8. To secure a certain temperature, and thus to be 
a means of conveying warmth to the system. 

4. To kill parasites in the tissues of the meat. 

The action of heat should not be continued 
after these objects are accomplished, as the 


meat will thereby be rendered indigestible. As | 


regards the intensity of the heat, albumen co- 
agulates at 133°, and the coloring matters of 
the blood and muscle at a point below 170°; 
but to insure the destruction of parasites (such 
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as the tape-worm in beef, the trichina in pork, 
etc. ), it is advisable that the temperature should 
be as nearly as possible that of boiling water 
(212°). Ifa piece of meat be placed in water 
which is briskly boiling, a crust, so to speak, is 
formed by the rapid coagulation of the albumen 
upon and near the surface; so that the juice 
of the meat can not escape, nor the water pen- 
etrate its interior. If, on the other hand, the 
meat be put in cold water and slowly heated, 
the albumen is gradually dissolved, and exudes 
into the water, making good soup, but leaving 
** Even in roast- 
ing meat the heat must be strongest at first, and 
it may then be much reduced, The juice 
which, as in boiling, flows out, evaporates, in 
careful roasting, from the surface of the meat, 
and gives to it the dark brown color, the lustre, 
and the strong aromatic taste of roast meat,” 
(Letheby.) Thus is explained the purpose of 
the culinary mysteries connected with ** Dutch 
ovens” and *‘ basting.” The loss of weight in 
every 100 parts sustained by meats in the dif- 
ferent processes of cooking is thus given by Dr, 
Letheby : 

Boiling. Baking. Roasting. 
ss. 
85 
83 
84 
36 
34 
84 


Beef generally 
Mutton generally 
Legs of mutton. 
Shoulders of mutton.. 
Loins of mutton 
Necks of mutton 


Average ofall.... 1 

** But,” he adds, ‘although the loss of weight 
in baking and roasting is greater than in boil- 
ing, yet is chiefly from evaporation and from 
the melting of the fat. Flavors also are devel- 
oped which give a pleasant relish to the meat ; 
but there are many disadvantages to these 
methods of cooking, as that the surface of the 
joint is often overdone when the interior is al- 
most raw; and that the action of the heat on 
the superficial fat frequently produces acrid 
compounds (consisting of acrolein and fatty 
acids) which are very distressing to a sensitive 
stomach. ‘This is always the case when meat 
is fried or grilled, and is thus subjected to a 
temperature of 600° or more; in fact, all baked 
and roasted fatty foods are apt, on this account, 
to disagree with delicate stomachs; and it is 
often remarked that, although bread and but- 
ter, boiled puddings, boiled fish, or boiled poul- 
try can be eaten freely without discomfort, yet 


| toast and butter, or meat pies and pastry, or 


fried fish, or roasted fow] will disagree with the 
stomach,” 

Directly the reverse of the injurious influ- 
ence exercised on digestion by ice (or too co- 


| pious draughts of cold liquids, especialiy water) 
| is the effect of “highly seasoned” dishes. Pep- 


per, mustard, etc., if too freely used, raise the 
temperature of the organs above 100°, by pro- 
ducing, as it were, a temporary local inflamma- 
tion; and the fermentation proper to the diges- 
tion of both albuminous and starchy matter is 
arrested by any considerable departure from 
this degree of heat in cither direction. Sugar, 
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for instance, which must be converted into lac- 
tic acid for the uses of the system, undergoes 
this transformation at 100° or over, but at a 
lower temperature produces alcohol and car- 
bonic acid; while the transmuting power of the 
gastric and intestinal juices is Iest at a heat 
exceeding this specific point. You will hence 
perceive at once the injudiciousness of refriger- 
ating yourself during dinner by drinking too 
much cold water, or heating yourself unduly by 
excess of wine or stimulating condiments. 

Of dessert I shall say little except that its 
pastries and sweets are at best but matters of 
supererogation, contrived to furnish the least 
amount of nourishment with the greatest amount 
of work to the digestive organs. While appe- 
tite lasts it is better to supply it with simpler 
fare; if hunger have been satisfied by the ear- 
lier courses of the meal, it needs no physiologist 
to tell you the bad effects of overloading the 
stomach. 

The sensations of hunger and thirst are tel- 
egraphic messages conveyed to the brain (by 
what system of nerves is not positively known), 
expressing the demands of the constantly-wast- 
ing tissues for new materials. If the solid tis- 
sues have undergone unusual destruction (as in 
the muscles during violent exercise), solid food 
—and that chiefly of an albuminous nature—is 
craved; if animal heat be lowered, as in cold 
weather, we experience an appetite for fat or 
starchy food ; if, from excessive perspiration or 


other causes, the supply of water be diminished, 
thirst is the result—the system, in each case, 
explicitly expressing its want of a particular 


thing. Thus, during hot weather, we desire 
water rather than alcoholic preparations; and 
if we drink wines at all, give a preference to 
those which have acid properties. Acidulated 
beverages and fruits (all of which contain much 
acid) are in request while the heat of summer 
lasts; and even in winter, if we remain long in 
an overheated room, we have recourse rather 
to the water-pitcher than to the decanter. The 
philosophy of this is very simple: water per- 
ferms a double use in the system—serving not 
only to dissolve the products of waste, and thus 
aid in their removal, but to cool the body by 
evaporation from the skin and lungs. Acids 
act as refrigerants in several ways, but chiefly 
by their power of neutralizing oils.* 

One phenomenon connected with our sum- 
mer appetite may require explanation as seem- 
ingly inconsistent with the theory given above ; 
and this is ths dis‘aste for animal food and 
preponderan:e of vegetables (which are calori- 
facent) in our diet. 


ical exertion on a hot day, because all muscular 
action, all wear and tear of the tissues, in fact, 
is attended by the production of heat. Heneo 
there is but little repair of tissue needed, and 
that little is readily furnished by the least nuy- 
tritive vegetable diet. Moreover, since the sys- 
tem assimilates only what it really requires, but 
a small proportion of the vegetable starch and 
fat is absorbed, much of it passing off with the 
feeces and in other ways, and even of what is 
taken up by the absorbents a good deal is de- 
posited for future use. We all know that most 
people are fatter in summer than in winter, and 
this is because so little of their food is wanted 
for immediate combustion. As we become fat- 
ter the activity of the liver is diminished. Fat 
persons yield less bile than thin ones, and the 
quantity of bile is also lessened by increasing 
the amount of fat in our diet. Bile, as I have 
already remarked, facilitates the absorption of 
oily matters, and so perfectly adjusted are de- 
mand and supply in all the vital operations dur- 
ing health, that as this absorption becomes less 
desirable, not only is the volume of the fluid 
which promotes it diminished, but another func- 
tion of the liver—the formation of fat from su- 
gar—partially arrested. 

In winter we require, and wish for, more 
heat-producing diet, and if we have “ warmed 
ourselves up” by exercise, we delight in the 
aspect of a juicy piece of meat, its lean mar- 
bled with streaks of fat—a spectacle which 
would excite our disgust on a sultry summer 
day. For the same reason, after a cold drive 
or any long exposure to a low temperature, one 
is apt to feel a thirst not to be satisfied by a li- 
bation of cold water, but mbddestly hinting that 
some form of alcohol would be very acceptable. ~ 
Our ruder sex, under such circumstances, is apt 
to call for a mug of ale, or still more plebeian 
whisky and water; while the ladies, with more 
refinement, confine their potations to ‘‘ just a 
thimbleful” of sherry wine, ‘‘cherry bounce,” 
or some delicately flavored but highly concen- 
trated ‘‘liqueur;” the object in both cases be- 
ing to create heat promptly by the use of some- 
thing more quickly inflammable than solid food. 
I do not mean to imply that alcoholic drinks 
are necessary to health, and shall ifi the proper 
place explain the poisonous effects of excessive 
indulgence therein; but I do hold that in mod- 
eration they are not only harmless, but conven- 
ient elevators of temperature, and that their 
use should not be condemned on account of 
their abuse. 

A glass of “wine and bitters,” a ‘‘ cocktail,” 
or some of the numerous stomachic nostrums, 





Those of us who are not engaged in mechan- 
ical pursuits naturally refrain from much phys- 


| 

* Another effect of vegetable acids, too recondite to | 
be described in the text, is the partial neutralization 
of the saliva and intestinal juices. These act upon 
starch and fats in virtue of their alkalinity, and the 
admixture of an acid renders them partially inert. 
These acids also form chemical combinations with 
alkaline substances in the system, assisting thus in 
their elimination. : 





whose advertised titles greet the eye from every 
dead wall and fence, are frequently resorted to 
for the purpose of creating a fictitious appe- 
tite; the temperature of the stomach being 
thereby raised to the digesting point, and its 
walls irritated to the production of gastric juice ; 
a state of affairs taken cognizance of by the 
| brain, and commonly mistaken by it for a gen- 
uine call of the system, Stimulating sauces 








and condiments used in cooking provoke appe- 
tite in the same way. 

The formation of “ gastric juice,” like that 
of every other secretion, depends upon the ac- 
tivity of the circulation in the secreting organ. 
Now experiment has shown that while alcohol, 
largely diluted, increases the rapidity of the 
flow of blood through the minute vessels of the 
interior of the stomach, pure or nearly pure 
alcohol has just the opposite effect, producing 
an arrest of the circulation and consequent ces- 
sation of function. There are some people in 
whom the stomach is so irritable that a glass 
of sherry (though containing only about ten per 
cent. of alcohol), instead of augmenting appe- 
tite, destroys it altogether. 
cases, diluting the wine still further with wa- 
ter will often render it provocative of appetite. 

From what has been said concerning the 


varieties of food and the manner of their diges- | 


tion, the reader will probably be prepared for a 
statement which I am about to make, viz., that 
a person may starve to death on a diet ample 
in quantity but deficient in quality. The brain 
and nerves require phosphorus, fat, albumen, 


osmazome (a peculiar substance derived from | 


meat or blood), and various salts; the bones 
draw their rations of gluten, phosphates and 


carbonates of lime, magnesia, and soda; the | 
muscles demand albumen, fibrin, and salts; | 
each of the other tissues selects from the blood | 


its appropriate nourishment; and should any 


one ingredient be absent or insufficient in quan- | 


tity, some portion of the body must suffer in 
consequence. Thus, if it were possible, for a 
man to entirely exclude from his diet all tissue- 
making food, every texture of his body would 


soon degenerate, and death by starvation would | 


ensue; while if he were deprived of the heat- 


producing substances, the solid textures would | 


be oxydized (or burned) for the maintenance 
of warmth, and fatal emaciation be the result. 
In all cases of starvation the sufferer really dies 
from cold. 

Again, a deficiency of certain elements of 
diet, though not sufficient to imperil life, may 
impel the development of diseases to which 
there is a constitutional tendency. Thus, as 
we all know, scurvy and its kindred disorders 
are induced by deprivation of vegetables and 
fruit; and an insufficiency of oleaginous food 
favors the advance of scrofulous maladies. Ex- 
cess of albuminous, oily, or starchy matter in- 
creases the liability to rheumatism and bilious 
affections; and every martyr to gout can bear 
witness to the influence of these—and, more 
than these, of alcohol, especially of old wines— 
in aggravating his torment. 

Advantage has been taken always by physi- 
cians of these qualitative variations of food to 
regulate their patients’ regimen; withholding 
some materials and increasing the supply of 
others, in accordance with the wants of the 
system and the condition of the digestive or- 
gans; and lately the system of ‘‘ Banting” for 
the reduction of corpulence has been founded 
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on the same principle. To this senseless course 
of semi-starvation may be attributed many se- 
rious cases of disease arising among its advyo- 
Elements essential to health are, as far 
as possible, abstracted from the dietary list, and 
the special functions for the digestion of these 
allowed to fall into partial or total disuse. The 
result is that a disproportionate strain devolves 
upon other organs, the digestive fluids are per- 
verted from their proper uses, and although 
some few may be strong enough fo escape im- 
mediate ill effects, the ultimate consequences 
of such an unnatural routine can not fail to be 
more or less disastrous. 

A very common mistake is committed in con- 
founding digestibility with nutritiousness. Many 
substances which are highly nutritious require 
| much time and effort for their digestion, and 
| vice versa; and although it is prudent in the 
dyspeptic to take into consideration the solu- 
bility of his food, digestibility is a very minor 
desideratum to those in health. Besides, but 
little can be satisfactorily ascertained concern- 
ing the variations in this respect of different 
articles, the length of time that matters remain 
in the stomach being in all instances an imper- 
fect test, and in some no test at all, since, as 
has been shown, a great part of our food is di- 
gested elsewhere. Roast beef occupies the at- 
tention of the stomach for three hours, while 
soused tripe is digested in an hour; yet beef 
is the more nutritious of the two. And many 
other similar comparisons might be drawn. 
The main object is to provide the system with 
all of its component elements; and as long as 
these are present in the food in proper quanti- 
ties it matters but little to a sound digestion 
whether a few minutes more or less be occupied 
in their elaboration. 

Though nature and inclination prompt di- 
versity of food, perfect health may be main- 
tained on an unchanging diet, provided that it 
offer the requisite proportions of tissue-making 

and heat-producing bodies, Thus a strong man 
/can live and labor without inconvenience on 
| bread, cheese, and beer. 
Children, who, while growing, must form 
more tissue than they waste, consume more 
| food in proportion to their weight, and possess 
|more active digestions than adults. They 
should have their meals with shorter intervals, 
| and care should be taken to avoid all influences 
that may disturb digestion. Prominent among 
these is a deficiency of clothing. The human 
body, like any other thing of greater warmth 
than the surrounding air, has a constant tend- 
ency to part with its excess of heat by radia- 
tion, and to check this cooling process we en- 
velop ourselves in non-conducting fabrics. It 
stands to reason that the greater the surface 
exposed the more rapidly will radiation occur ; 
and yet we frequently see children with chest, 
arms, and legs bared by fashion in the coldest 
weather, without regard to the general depres- 
sion of temperature, which must also involve 
| that of the digestive organs. 


cates, 


} 
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The diet of children should be regulated by | 
a consideration of their functional capacities. 
In infancy, nature furnishes in the mother’s 
milk all requisite elements in a condition re- 
quiring no mechanical treatment, but merely | 
simple chemical action.* A little later, as the | 
first teeth begin to make their appearance, food | 
easily separable may be allowed, and as the 
masticating apparatus advances toward perfec- 
tion, articles requiring more tearing and grind- 
ing may be gyadually added to the catalogue. 
The activity of the digesting secretions in- 
creases in proportion to dental development, 
so that many substances (such as potatoes) 
which are easy to masticate are not digestible 
in early childhood. 





THE NEW ALCHEMIST. 
L 
I DON’T know a more melancholy sight than 
the ruins of an old country mansion that has 
been destroyed by fire. 

In the city, too, it is sad enough to see the 
charred and desolate remains of a fine house 
or store; but somehow our fine city houses are 
phenixes, forever springing up fresh and new 
out of their own ashes. You seldom feel the 
blackened gap for a long time. It is not so 


often that a country house renews itself. 
And when that old country mansion is the 
- house in which so many we had known and 


loved were born, had lived, had been married, 
or had died—when around every part of it had 
clustered so many pleasant memories, so many 
sweet and tender associations, you may easily 
conceive the pang it was to Edith an“ myself 
the day after our return from several years in 
Europe, when, instead of going back to the 
dear old homestead where her uncle had lived, 
we stood before a shapeless pile of crumbled 
walls. True, we had long been prepared for 
it; for it had been nearly six years since we | 
heard in Paris the sad news of the disastrous 
fire which, in one windy autumnal afternoon, 
had utterly consumed the old family country 
seat. 

I would I had a photograph of the dear old 











* The milks of different animals vary in constitu- 
tion as regards the proportion of their constituents, 
human milk containing more water and sugar than 
that of the cow. For this reason, when an infant is | 
“brought up by hand,” or in the process of weaning, | 
it is usual to dilute and sweeten cow's milk in order | 
to bring it nearer the human standard. Goat's milk | 
for the same purpose would require more dilution but 
no sweetening—its percentage of sugarexceeding even 
that of the cow. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the addition of water to cow's milk serves 
any good purpose; and it is certain that far too much | 
is usually added. Human milk contains about 89 parts 
of water in 100; cow's milk about 86—or 8 parts less | 
in 100; yet to compensate for this slight difference | 
the latter is commonly diluted with double its bulk | 
of water before giving it to a hungry baby. Be it al- 
ways remembered that an infant's properest food is 
its own mother's milk, and that she who can suckle | 
her child and does it not, is guilty of a serious offense | 


against God's law. . j 


place. None was ever taken of it. We must 
trust to memory for so much we would fain re- 
call of it. 

In a secluded spot on the banks of the riyer 
it stood—a long, low, two-storied, Dutch-look- 
ing house, with high pointed gables, and a 
veranda running half-way around it, shaded by 
tall trees and vines, and perfumed in June with 
roses and honey-suckles, The larger portion 
of the house was nearly a hundred years old, 
but an addition had been made on the eastern 
wing much more recently, There was a lawn 
in front, falling and rising toward a river view, 
and a glimpse of the green wooded mountains, 
and shaded with magnificent horse-chestnuts, 
locusts, willows, sycamores, and elms. On the 
right, as you faced this view, the land descend. 
ed rather steeply in thick woods to the river- 
bank; and behind was the upward sloping 
garden, and behind that the barns. The house 
itself was shaded by tall locusts. There were 
wide halls and entries on the first-floor, and a 
wide staircase, giving free course to the sum- 
mer breeze in the hot July noons. An old- 
fashioned but comfortable old mansion it was. 
Many were the merry days, summer and winter, 
I have had there, with friends from near and far 
gathered within its hospitable walls. In the sum- 
mer, what times for music and sentiment and 
moonlight walks—for bathing, fishing, boating, 
riding, visiting; in the winter, for skating, sleigh- 
ing, coasting, and evening games and sports 
around the glorious old wood fires! 

All that was long, long ago. And here we 
stood, as if standing by the lifeless corpse of an 
old and beloved friend. 

Edith’s uncle died, and no attempt was ever 
made to rebuild the house. The ruins lay as 
they fell. Nature alone seemed busy every sum- 
mer to cover up with leaves and vines of luxu- 
riant growth the desolation of the place. 

Here were portions of walls, with blackened 
sections of chimney-flues and fire-places, and 
patches of wall-paper, still standing. Heaps 
of brick and mortar half covered with rank 
vines and weeds; old stone steps leading down 
to nothing, save dreary piles of more brick and 
mortar, overgrown with tangled masses of this- 
tles, poke-berry, burdock, briers, and young 
locust saplings. Here and there stuck out old 
rusty bits of iron—a lock or a hinge; or a bit 
of white marble, the fragment of a mantle- 
piece; or a half-charred beam. Here, where 
stood the veranda and the narrow strip of 
flower-plot in front, one single rose-bush was 
left, flaunting and smiling and gay with beau- 
tiful crimson roses, A few blue periwinkles 
crept about the stones near the kitchen en- 
trance. There, at the back of the house, used 
to be a swing for the children: it hung from a 
beam notched in two locust-trees. Trees and 
swing are all gone. One fire-scathed old ca- 
talpa-tree stretched out its bare, ghostly arms, 
with here and there a green bough, enjoying a 
sort of lingering consumptive life. The tall 
locust-trees that stood around the house (all 
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except one on the southwest corner close to | 
the veranda, which was burned) still stand and 
flourish, but with a saddened verdure. They | 
seemed to me like mourners around a grave. 
The very garden back of the house, with its 
old gray weather-stained wooden paling, ap- 
peared to sympathize with the desolation of | 
the family mansion, and lay there half over- 
run with woeds, In the August noon the | 
dreamy notes of the singing locust rose and fell 
in mournful cadence, like a requiem over the | 
tomb of a buried past. But the birds sang 
here, all the summer mornings, as merrily as | 
though there had been no change since the old | 
homestead stood there gleaming ‘vhite through | 
the avenues of elms, pillowed among its large 
round- topped horse-chestnuts, and dappled 
with the flickering shadows of the ancestral 
locusts. 

A year or two later, when Edith and I were 
living in a little cottage not far from the ruined 
homestead, the tomb of so much life still living | 
in our hearts and in our memories, one summer 
day we were agreeably surprised by a visit from 
two friends we had known in Europe, and who 
had recently arrived in America. One of these 


| 


| 


was Monsieur Albert Duchesne, one of the best 
types of French character we had ever met. 
He was still young—that is, not much over 
thirty—while his thoroughly artist nature and | 
life made him seem younger than he really was. 
His fair hair and complexion, his blue eyes, and | 


his open, frank manners, always suggested to 
us a mixture of German, or at least Alsatian, in | 
his blood. He was unmarried, and, as we sup- | 
posed, fancy-free. He was not merely an art- | 
ist, but manifested decided literary tastes, and 
dabbled a little in science. He had come, he 
said, to try his fortune in the new hemisphere 
—and all was new to him. 
The other was our old friend Ralph Telford, | 
who had lived, as we had, several years abroad, 
and had returned on a visit to his New En- 
gland relatives and friends, purposing to go | 
back to Paris to pursue his profession of news- | 
paper correspondent from that city. We had 
made his acquaintance on our voyage out, and | 
had known him somewhat intimately. He | 
also was a bachelor—as we often regretted for | 
his sake, but rejoiced for our own. For while 
in Paris he had been the life of our little circle | 
of American and French friends ; social, culti- | 
vated, refined, witty, true, and warm-hearted, | 
how many evenings that might have been dull 


had he enlivened in our little circle in the Fau- | 


bourg du Roule, with his quaint humor and 
brilliant conversation! He had been so con- 
stantly with French people that he spoke the 
language fluently. It was he who first intro- 
duced to us M. Duchesne. 


Il. 


We were right glad to see our Parisian friends 
again. Duchesne’s arrival was a great surprise. 
We had heard of Telford’s intention of return- 
ing, but he had said nothing of his French friend 


coming with him. It was pleasant to see his 
animated and enthusiastic face once more ; and 
we were not sorry to bring out our musty French 
| and air it a little in talking with our guests of 
the times we had enjoyed in Paris, Pleasant, 
too, it was to hear Duchesne sing again the sad 
‘*Gastabelza” of Victor Hugo, the merry “ Deux 
beeufs blancs,” the tender “ Adieu mon beau 
navire,” and the rest of his ballads. Our friends 
consented to pass several days with us, and con- 
tributed greatly to enliven the monotony of our 
country life. 

In one of our rambleg one day among the 
woods near the river, Edith happened to allude 


| to the destruction of the old homestead by fire, 


which had taken place six or seven years pre- 
viously. I proposed that we should walk that 
way and see the ruins. Not that there was 
any thing there which I thought would interest 
our visitors, but there were fine shady trees on 
what used to be the lawn, which I thought we 
might sit and chat under, and puff a cigar in 
memory of the old times of the Paris ateliers. 
Here my wife got talking of the times when she 
was a girl in her uncle’s old house, and happened 
to mention among its inmates a certain middle- 
aged French lady who had been a governess in 
the family. As she went on describing her 
features, figure, and character, she observed 
that Monsieur Duchesne’s face assumed an 


| expression of intense interest. 


‘© What was her name?” he asked. 

‘Mademoiselle Clementine Bertot.” 

Duchesne gave a start. ‘Tell me about 
her,” he said, suddenly. He seemed to de- 
vour every word Edith spoke. And when she 
paused, questioned and cross-questioned her so 
closely that she asked, “‘ You seem to have 
known her well. Was she a friend or a rel- 


| ative of yours ?” 


**T—yes,” stammered Duchesne. ‘‘I felt 


|an interest in your recital—because—I knew 


a lady—a friend, answering to your description. 
Where is she? What became of her ?” 

*“ All I know,” said Edith, ‘‘is, that she left 
my uncle’s house very suddenly—well, it must 
have been about twelve years ago. Mademoi- 
selle was then instructing my youngest sister. 
It was said she went West. But my uncle 
never told us clearly why. They said she was 
going only for a visit to a friend, and would re- 
turn.” 

** And she never returned ?” said Duchesne, 
hastily. 

** Never, that I ever heard of.” 

** And—tell me all you know about her, She 
| was what you call eccentric—no ?” 

“ Well—yes—I think she was rather eccen? 
trie.” 

“Have you any recollection of any strange 
books in her possession, or studies in which she 
| was interested ?” 

‘‘Let me see—yes—now you mention it, I 
‘remember one very strange book I surprised 
her reading once. I haven't the slightest idea 
} what was in it. She shut it very hastily, and 


| 





€ 
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put it away in her drawer. But I had time to 
see that it was a curious old yellow parchment 
book—the quaintest-looking old book I ever 
saw; and one of my cousins said it was written 
in obsolete French, with queer diagrams in it, 
and circles, and all that.” 

** And you don’t know what became of it?” 
eagerly asked Duchesne. 

“T don’t know. When she went West she 
must have taken it with her, or left it in the 
iron closet.” 

‘Tron closet!” Duchesne almost gasped. 

“Yes; uncle had ap iron closet,” said Edith, 
wondering as much as I did at the unwonted 
agitation of our guest. ‘‘ He used to keep his 
valuable papers in it. And once I saw Made- 
moiselle Bertot go to it, and deposit something 
like a square box. I imagined it was some 
money she wished to keep safe. But I suppose 
nobody knew any thing about that closet ex- 
cept uncle, and no one ventured to question | 
him much about his pecuniary or other busi- 
ness.” 

** But when the house took fire,” 
chesne—‘‘what then? Your uncle saved his 
papers. Was any thing else saved ?” 

** There was nothing else there, that we know 
of,” I answered. And Edith added: ‘‘I never 
heard of any thing else being deposited there, 
at the time of the fire, except a few articles of 
silver. But they were saved. Unfortunately | 
we lost some valuable pictures—books too. In 
fact, there was very little saved, the conflagra- 
tion was so furious and swift.” 

“ But your uncle—is he living—does he know 
any thing more ?” 

** My uncle died about four years ago.” 

** Ah! I did not hear of it.” 

The conversation here was turned by M. | 
Duchesne himself, who seemed conscious of | 
having been too eager and excited in his ques- 
tions. He assumed a gay, careless tone, and 
launched off some witty remarks, which changed 
the tone of our thoughts for a while. Then we 
returned to the cottage. 


said Du-! 


III. 

The excited tone of Monsieur Duchesne’s 
cross-questionings must be explained. And, 
as this story does not propose to be sensational, 
the sooner this is done the better. 

M. Albert Duchesne had an aunt, a maiden 
sister of his father, who, having received a good 
education in France, and being of an independ- 
ent character, and somewhat straitened in her 
cireumstances, having only a very small income, 


came over to America to better her fortunes. 


For some reason, known only to herself, she 


family of Mr, Gilbert Van Doren, my wife's un- 
cle. Here she gave entiré satisfaction, and re- 
mained several years. She lived a secluded 
life, saw few visitors, and rather avoided so- 


; about her we could not discover. 
| a certain mystery connected with her departure, 


| limitations of woman! 


ciety. Edith and her consins became attached 
to her, and her occasional eccentricities, to- 
gether with her broken English, rather amused 
the girls, who, however, respected and eyen 
loved her for her genuine excellence and good- 
ness of character, 

The circumstance of the yellow old parch- 


ment book, which had been caught sight of 


now and then by the girls, was a mystery in the 
family. When she went away to the West she 
intimated that it was uncertain when she would 
return. But she did not write. The family 
seemed to know nothing of her whereabouts, 
and there was a rumor that she had taken a 


| fever out there in the backwoods and died. 


Whether Mr. Van Doren knew any thing 
There was 


as with her coming. 

It is only within a year or two that we as- 
certained that, while in the family, she corre- 
sponded with her nephew; and the following 


| extracts from letters will throw some light on 


one subject, at least, that long baffled our con- 
jectures : 
“Pine Crort, July 15, 1846. 

“My pear Atsert,—I have reasons which may be 
known to yor some day for concealing the name of 
the family where I am residing. * It is enough if I date 
my letters with the real name of the village. As I toid 
you, I am content with my situation. It accords with 
my wish forretirement. I find the young ladies charm- 
ing and docile. I can not say that they progress very 
much in French, but they do their best, I suppose. 
And I grow quite fond of them. 

“You ask, my dear nephew, about the Book. 
assured I have it under lock and key. If it has been 
seen by any of the young ladies, they do not suspect 
its contents. Nor could they read it (unless they make 
greater progress in our language), for it is written in 
the oldest of French. Besides, it is too abstruse and 
recondite to attract many female minds. 

“But what a book it is, Albert! What a treasure! 
When my father bequeathed it to me, knowing my 
taste for old volumes, I hardly think he knew how 
valuable it was. But, alas, it is not for me, a woman, 
limited and cramped by my position as a woman and 
a governess, to test any of the wonderful revelations 
in science which it contains, or derive any private ben- 
efit from them. All I can do is to make a few exper- 
iments after some of its simpler recipes. Such are the 
Ah, if I were a man! Why 


have I not a laboratory at my command? Why can 


| not I prove in some way the value of these priceless 


treasures of science? Ah, the book must be yours, 
my nephew! You, young as you are, with your thirst 
for knowledge, and your independent position as a 
man, and surrounded as you can be by all the materi- 
als and implements for testing this noble science of 
Alchemy—you might do much. And could I, without 
risk, send the precious old volume to you, [ would do 


it. For I know you would appreciate it and use it 
| as it deserves.” 


Another letter, dated the same year, and 
| from the same place, says: 

changed her name, and all her letters were | 

directed to Mademoiselle Clementine Bertot. 
She sought a situation as governess in a quiet 
country place, and found one suiting her in the | 


“If I go westward I purpose to place the ‘Book’ 
| in safe-keeping, so that if any thing should happen to 
| me, you may come and claim it. It is for you. This 
is my will and testament. The Book is yours. Hand- 
| ed down for so many generations in our family, it 
| will come into no worthier hands than yours. Who 
| knows what wonders you may not work when you 

have mastered ail its learning and hidden wisdom! 
Ah, that I could send it to you across these leagues of 
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dreary ocean! But when you can afford it you must 

come to me, and perhaps receive it from the hands of 
“Your affectionate aunt, CLEMENTINE.” 


Later she writes: 


*‘] shall leave for the West to-morrow. Do not 
yuestion me why I go. It must remain for the pres- 
nt a mystery as profound as any in the wonderful 
ook. Apropos of the Book, I have left it in the Iron 
‘loset. I have permission to deposit any thing valu- 
able there, to be kept till my return. I know it will 
be safe. Itis placed in an inner crypt. They say the 
closet is fire-proof. But this Book bears a charmed 
life.....I told you that it is of parchment that is im- 
pregnated with a liquid which makes both ink and 
paper indestructible by fire. ButI don’t fear a fire in 
this carefully kept and solid old house.” 


Strange to say, Mlle. Bertot, being so in the 
habit of concealing the name of the family in 
which she lived, had in the hurry of leaving 
forgotten to name it in her letter. Whether | 
she did so in any subsequent letter M. Du- 
chesne never knew, for he did not hear from 
her again. Nor had he the remotest idea to | 
what part of the West she had directed her 
course, 


IV. 

Albert Duchesne, though an artist by profes- | 
sion, was plagued with a certain—perhaps un- 
fortunate—versatility of tastes, and had occa- | 
sionally left the atelier for the laboratory. He | 
was not very deep in chemistry, but being im- | 
aginative, and haying dipped into some old 
books of so-called science, in his grandfather's 
library, he had come to the conclusion that the 
old alchemists were not altogether such fools as 
this self-sufficient nineteenth century pronounces 
them. 

Did not Leibnitz, and Spinoza, and Paracel- | 
sus, and Lord Bacon, and Van Helmont, and 
even Sir Humphrey Davy, believe in the possi- 
bility of transmuting metals into gold? Could 
all the profound theories and experiments of | 
the old philosophers be nothing better than try- | 
ing to extract sunbeams from cucumbers? Sci- 
entific people now ridicule the very idea of the | 
Philosopher's Stone, the great Magisterium, the 

ted Tincture, and the Elixir of Life. Yes—so 
the French atheists and materialists of the last 
century ridiculed Mesmerism, and so members | 
of Congress ridiculed the telegraph in our own 
days. How many things thought to be ex- 
ploded as facts and theories wake up again | 
alive! If diamonds may be produced from 

charcoal, why not gold from metals—or if not | 
from metals, from some of the thousand secret 

chemical agents of which science knows so lit- 

tle? Nay, why may not the dreams of Hermes 

Trismegistus, Albertus Magnus, and Arnold | 
Villanovus have a foundation of fact, and hu- | 
man life and health be prolonged far beyond | 
the ordinary limit by a knowledge of this much- | 
ridiculed art of alchemy ? 

That which Albert Duchesne held as a possi- 
bility worked on his imagination, which in turn | 
shaped his alchemical readings into probabili- 
ties. Chemistry was accomplishing wonders | 
nowadays, he said; why not accomplish what | 


| exact truth. 
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alchemy is said to have failed in? Failed in? 
And why? Had those enthusiastic and pro- 
found old workers, who, unlike the dabsters 
of modern science, shut themselves up, and 
gave days and nights and health and treasure 
to the cause of knowledge, making life a sacri- 
fice to the work of extorting the great secret$ 
of nature—had they possessed the resources of 
this century, the lights shed on the mysteries 
of nature, and the complete apparatus which 
every chemist now has at his finger ends, what 
wonders might they not have accomplished! 
It did not strike Albert Duchesne’s imagina- 


tive mind what a viciously cireular mode of 


reasoning he had fallen into. 

The reader may conceive how the informa- 
tion he had received about the old parchment 
book and the iron closet struck a light in his 
mind. This antique volume was thought to be 
one of the most rare and learned of all the works 
on alchemy. All night he lay awake in pres- 
ence of this one absorbing idea: Can the iron 
closet be discovered and dug up from the ruins ? 


If so, will the contents of the secret crypt in it 


be found there? Or if found, is there any prob- 
ability that the book could have survived the 
devouring heat and flames ? 
, A 
The next day Duchesne proposed a walk to 
the ruins, making a pretense of putting a 


| sketch-book and pencils in his coat-pocket, and 


taking a camp-stool under his arm. Peering 
about among the bricks and stones, h¢ asked 
unconcernedly where the iron closet had been 
situated, and whether I supposed it was buried 
under the rubbish of the ruin. I showed him 
the place, and told him that the old iron was 
probably buried only a few feet under the 
surface. 

Soon after*he proposed to sketch a little, 
and took his seat on the camp-stool, saying I 
had better not wait for him, as he might be oc- 
cupied for some time. So leaving him to him- 
self, I walked off to the village post-office. 

After dinner I asked to see his sketch. He 
answered that he could not make much of it, 
and had been geologizing and botanizing a 
little. French people don’t always tell the 
As we used to say in Paris, ‘‘la 
vraie vérité” is rather an Anglo-Saxon than a 
French or Italian or Celtic virtue. 

I afterward found that he had made several 
visits to the ruins, sometimes by moonlight. 

One night, provided with a spade which he 
picked up ina shed near the house, he dug into 
the earth and mortar and loose brick-bats until 
he struck upon the remains of the iron closet, 
and finally completely unearthed it. It was 
not one of your modern salamander safes with 


|a combination lock, but quite a primitive old 
| iron box, which had. been inserted in the ma- 


sonry of the house. It had fallen during the 


| fire, along with the beams and bricks that sup- 


ported it, and had got jammed in among the 
charred rafters and portions of the basement 
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walls in such a way that it had suffered but | which coming accidentally to Duchesne’s ears, 
little injury, though it was very rusty, and had | he suddenly started off—for a walk—and J 
evidently been subjected to a powerful heat. | believe he brought back the forgotten spade 
When the house took fire the closet had been | concealed in a huge bunch of a peculiar kind 


hastily opened by Mr. Van Doren, for the rescue 
of his papers, and so left. The key was found 
still sticking in the rusted keyhole. 

With eager and trembling hands Duchesne 
felt all about inside the closet for the inner 
crypt, or some spring by which it might be 
opened, It was some time before he was calm | 
enough to reflect that there must naturally be | 
some projection on the outer iron plates, which | 
ought to reveal the exact locality of the secret | 
compartment. This was at once found; and | 
he applied himself to the work of attempting to 
force back the corresponding door on the inside. 
But the rust rendered it immovable, Even could | 
he have discovered any secret spring, it had prob- | 
ably lost its action. 

What was he todo? Break through it with 
a stone? This would make too much noise; | 
and though it was a retired spot, and no dwell- | 
ings very near, yet he did not wish to be de- | 
tected, though he knew he was searching for | 
what belonged to him. He almost began to 


despair of gaining his prize by secret means, | 


| 
and for some time stood irresolute. The bushes | 
and weeds which grew about the ruin effectually 

screened him from observation, had there been 
any one near at that hour. He listened. All| 
was silent. Only the hooting of an owl now | 
and then, or the chirp of a cricket in the grass. | 
Againghe felt for the inner door. He could dis- 
cover no keyhole or bolt. There must be a 
spring. He would try to free it from the rust 
by friction. He tried this, with his knife and 
with bits of wood and brick, for some time with 
out any effect. He was about giving up his 
task, intending to come again with tools for 
forcing it open—when suddenly a small door 
slid partly back; but there was too much rust 
—it would not open wide. Picking up a stone, 
he cautiously hammered at it till it yielded. 

Feeling in he laid iis hand on something, 
which he drew out, black and charred by fire. 

Was it the Book? 

He bore it into the moonlight. It was a 
square box, or the remains of a box, now a 
mass of charcoal, which crumbled in his hands, 
and out fell—the long lost volume! 

It was a small old quarto. The covers were 
blackened, but not burned, 

Tremblingly he opened the leaves, Won- 
derful to relate, they were unconsumed, and 
the type, as well as he could see in the dim 
moonlight, was distinct and black. 

With an irrepressible cry of joy he pressed it 
under his arm and to his breast, and ran and 
leaped away from the spot—forgetting all about 
his spade—reached the cottage, let himself in 
with a latch-key, and passed the rest of the 
night, as I suppose, in poring over the precious 
volume. 

There were inquiries next morning on the 
part of David, the gardener, for his spade, | 





of grass he had discovered, and by a sleight of 
hand dropped it behind the shed before exhib- 
iting his grass. 

VI. 

Monsieur Duchesne and Mr. Telford, after 
staying with us about a week, left for New 
York. For several weeks we heard nothing 
of them. 

I may as well say here that Duchesne’s dis- 
covery of the old parchment quarto was kept a 
secret from us for some time. This and the 
remainder of this narrative, as far as it relates 
to him, were, in substance, told us afterward 
by our friend Ralph Telford. 

Albert Duchesne had hired a room in New 
York on the upper floor of a large building, 
which he converted into a sort of laboratory. 
Here he shut himself up all day, with books, 
vials, retorts, crucibles, blowpipes, and ali man- 
ner of chemicals and chemical apparatus, ap- 
plying himself to study and experiment. He 
attended ccurses of scientific lectures, and asso- 
ciated only with a few scientific men. During 
this time Telford saw little of him. When ques- 
tioned as to his occupations, he replied that he 
was making some philosophical experiments, 
from which he expected important results, but 
gave no very definite idea what they were. 
Telford soon after left New York to visit his 
relatives in New England. 

In four or five weeks he returned, and sought 
for his enthusiastic French friend. He found 
him at his lodgings, and was struck with a 
change in his appearance. He was thinner, 
and looked worn and weary. His eyes were 
glittering, excited, and restless. His hand was 
hot. Telford felt anxious, 

‘Mon pauvre ami,” he said, ‘do you know 
you are ruining your health?” 

Duchesne laughed—but not one of. his 
hearty, careless laughs that Telford used to 
hear from him, when painting at his easel in 
Paris. 

‘*You think so?” he said. ‘* But I am well 
—only a little hard study, and perhaps too close 
application to my chemicals.” 

‘¢ But why dabble in chemicals? I am sure 
that old yellow book you told me of has turned 
your head. It isn’t possible that you are a se- 
rious believer in alchemy? You had better 
take a trip with me somewhere, or let me in- 
troduce you to some of my artist friends. Be- 
sides, I can’t bear to see you abandon your 
profession so. Come—shall I set you a com- 
mission ?” 

‘¢ Ah, my friend, I have so much to learn! 
This book is, indeed, as my poor aunt said, a 
treasure. There are intimations of secrets 
there which this age and this country should 
know—must know. It is obscure and old-fash- 
ioned, Iam aware. ButI have, I think, found 
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out some valuable things in it, and shall find | of Tertullian), planchette, clairvoyance, ghosts, 


out much more. People smile at the very name 
alchemy, as they smile at the manifestations 
of the spiritualists. Ma foi! the name is no- 
thing. Every thing must haveaname. Call 
it chemistry, if you please.” 

“Neither do I care for the name,” <aid his 
friend; ‘* but your alchemical books are so full 
of absurdities—facts without foundation, theo- 
ries without facts—” 

‘Ah, so youthink! I thought so once, and 
was as greata skeptic as you. Not that I care 
for that frble of the Philosopher's Stone—that 
is exploded. There’s something surer than 
that.” 

“ And what, pray, was it converted you?” 

““T can’t lay my finger, perhaps, upon any 
one reason, by itself.” 

‘State vour reasons, then, generally. Show 
me one probability that your alchemy has the 
least foundation in accurate scientific knowl- 
edge. Who are the philosophers that have be- 
witched you ?” 

“T know this, then,” said Duchesne. ‘‘ You 
may scorn, perhaps, the grounds which inclined 
such a man as Lord Bacon to the belief in the 
possibility of transmuting metalg into gold. 
You will say science has shed new light since 
his time. But what do you say to Sir Hium- 
phrey Davy, and Leibnitz, and many others I 
could name ?” 

‘* But we know, at this day, that metals are 
simple and pure bodies—go!l is gold, silver is 
silver, What ground is there for supposing 
they can be chemically made ?” 

‘Pardon; do we not assume that they are 
simple substances? Why not assume that they 
are composite substances, since chemical agents 
are at the bottom of all things? What are the 
hidden operations of nature by which gold is 
gold and silver silver? Why may it not be 
possible to arrive at the primal agencies, what- 
ever they may be, that constitute these metals 
what they are? Who shall say what is simple 
in nature, and what is composite? And if 


there is a possibility that a metal is composite, | 


where is the hindrance, except in ourselves, to 
discovering the chemical forces which compose 
it?” 

**But this ground,” said Telford, ‘‘has all 


been gone over, centuries ago; and modern 


science, as we have always been taught, has 
completely exploded all the old notions of those 
visionary alchemists, and proved that one half 
their so-called facts were mistake, and the oth- 
er half imposture. In 1670 Father Kircher, 


in his Subterranean World, exposed them, | 


though Dr. Glauber, of Glauber’s-salt fame, 
was his antagonist (thinking more of his use- 
less alchemy than of his useful physic). And 
did not Monsieur Geoffroy publish a still more 
elaborate refutation in 1772, 
ly all their tricks and delusions ?” 

**Mais, mon ami—have not books been pub- 
lished with the view of refuting animal magnet- 
ism, table-tippings (which is as old as the time 


exposing thorough- | 


and a whole world of obstinate ard perpetually 
recurring phenomena — supposed by many to 
be refuted because explainable by no clearly 
known law of nature? Is it not wiser, is it not 
more philosophical, to endeavor to winnow the 
chaff and separate it from the grain? Can it 
be that all those old philosophers were wholly 
in error in their researches and alleged discoy- 
'eries? Consider how deep and strong were 
their convictions. Must there not have been 
an element of truth at the bottom of this en- 
thusiasm ?” 

Yes,” replied Telford; ‘‘so deep and so 
strong, also, was the belief of our ancestors in 
witchcraft and the evil-eye, and a whole credo 
of such antiquated heresies.” 
| And yet,” Duchesne answered, “have the 
phenomena of witchcraft been explained, any 
more than those of more modern ‘spiritual 
manifestations ?’” 

‘* Perhaps not, entirely. And yet why have 
the phenomena (of witchcraft, sorcery, and so 
on, I mean) ceased to occur? ‘There is some- 
thing here which to my mind throws the whole 
matter back into the sphere of mental delusion 
and superstition.” 

**T still answer,” said Duchesne, “let us 
separate the grain from the chaff—the gold 
from the dross,” 

“Yes, there comes your metaphor, out of 
the golden image that has taken possession of 
you, my friend. Gold, gold, always gold! 
And suppose, by-the-way, you succeeded in 
making gold by your chemical or alchemical 

|experiments—what then? It is a power you 
can’t use. The old kings and kaisers, in the 
days when might made right, could have re- 
plenished their coffers, as they tried to do, 
through the aid of the alchemists; but nowa- 
days the law and the government will lay its 
hand on vou and stop your proceedings. It 
would be like counterfeiting, if every man could 
coin his own money and be his own inexhausti- 
ble banker.” ‘ 

‘* Ah, mon cher, you are taking a low view 
of the noble old science. It was not gold and 
| silver alone those old philosophers sought for, 
but the means of prolonging health and life. 
You may say they exaggerated the power of 
their grand magisterium, their red tincture, 
their elixir vit, and all that. But doesn’t mod- 
ern materia medica tend the same way—always 
making new discoveries, verging on mystery in 
its cures, and gradually abolishing disease and 
sickness, therefore tending to prolong life? 
Why not explore the hidden causes of one man’s 
early decay and another's longevity? Besides,” 
| continued the ‘enthusiast, ‘‘the new alchemist 
will avoid the errors into which the old philoso- 
phers fell. Yes, and more than this, he will 
be inspired with larger and less selfish views. 
Where they wrought for private gain, the new 
alchemist will work for humanity. Where they 
toiled, shut up in prisons, to replenish the cof- 
fers of an insatiable and rapacious despot, he 
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will work at his own free-will, and for his | Duchesne applied himself to his studies more 


brethren. Where they disguised their thoughts 
in mystical and allegorical language, he will 
speak to the people. Why may not the new 
alchemy strike out a wider and far nobler sphere 


of then? With our larger developments of 
science, with such vast spaces of darkness illu- 
mined by the lights of the century, why may 
we not extend our researches to analyses yet 
unheard of ? 
of life—the seat of the soul, and its connection 
with the body? Why not interrogate death it- 
self, and extract answers from its dark cham- 
bers ?” 

So these friends talked and argued—but there 
was no abatement in Albert Duchesne’s zeal 
and labor. Telford knew from previous knowl- 
edge of his friend’s character that when his 
imagination and his theory were playing with 
such airy trumps into each other’s* hands the 
game must be played out. You must give this 
man free swing, and let his errors of judgment 
correct themselves. 

The best Telford could do was to drag him 
off, sometimes almost by main force, sometimes 
by innocent strategy, to take some rest and di- 
version from his protracted labor and study. 
This, however, was seldom. 


Vil. 

About this time Ralph had received a letter 
from his sister, Emily Telford, who was living 
in a small country town in New England, the 
birth-place of all the Telfords for two or three 
generations back. This letter was in relation 
to a small piece of property which had been left 
her by a relative ; and as there was some busi- 
ness details to be arranged which made his su- 
perintendence necessary, she had written for 
him. He tried to persuade Duchesne to ac- 
company him on this journey. 

**T have a plan for you,” he said to him. 
**Come, leave your chemicals for the agri- 
cultdfals, and make a trip with me to New 
England.” 

‘‘Impossible. Where are you going?” 

**Tam going home—if a cosmopolite can say 
so—that is, to my American home—Oakfield.” 

‘* Why, you were there a month ago—why go 
again ?” 

‘* Some business of my sister's calls me.” 

‘* My friend, how can I leave my work ? 
is not possible.” 

**Why not? Your health demands it. And 
a few weeks can make little difference to you. 
You will return with fresh strength and spirits 
to your work.” 

**But Iam well. Besides, it will not do for 
me to go away justnow. Iam somewhat anx- 
iously awaiting the result of a difficult and im- 
portant analysis lamattempting. I can’t leave 
at present.” 

All Telford’s efforts were in vain to draw 
him away from the close mephitic air of his 
laboratory. So he went without him. 


It 


| and life itself, to discover. 


/ed and discouraged. 
Why not detect the great secret | 


ance. 


closely than ever. After repeated failures in 
analyzing metals, he had succeeded in produc- 


| ing a compound which so nearly resembled gold 
| that, for a time, he felt almost sure he was near- 
of study and discovery than was ever dreamed 


ing the great secret which the old philosophers 
had squandered health and money and labor, 
But though so far 
successful, or seemingly so, he was discontent- 
Moreover, his imagina- 
tive temperament made him weary of this con- 
tinued prosaic life of the mere chemist. And 
sometimes, whether the effect of this tempera- 
ment stimulated by his long periods of fasting, 


| or of the strange fumes and gases of his labora- 


tory, he would relapse into states not unlike those 
produced by opium or hasheesh, and experience 
wonderful waking visions. Then his scientific 
theories and his imaginings would run wild to- 
gether. Of what he saw in these semi-trances 
he said little about to his friends afterward. But 
there was one face and form of surpassing beau- 
ty that came before him so often—first smiling, 
then grave, almost sad, then slowly vanishing 
away in the dimness of his chamber—that again 
and again he would strain his gaze on the vi- 
sion and cogrt its reappearance. But it always 


| faded away, never remaining but a few moments 
| at a time. 


Gradually, however, he began to imagine 
that by some fortuitous combination of chem- 
ical elements this vision might be a creation of 
new life—a spirit not of the past, but of the fu- 
ture. He was not superstitious, nor was he a 
believer in the stereotyped theories applied to 
the so-called spiritual manifestations of the day. 
There were no rappings, or table-tippings, nor 
any abnormal phenomena attending this appear- 
The face was unlike any he had ever 
seen. He was tempted once to bring his easel 
and canvas and try to reproduce it as a picture. 
But he failed to paint any thing like it. Then 
long intervals would succeed, when, do what he 
could, there was no vision, and he would return 
doggedly to his chemicals, And then, again, 
just as he was in the midst of an experiment, 
the room filled with the vapor of some rare and 
costly distillation; it would flash upon him for 
a moment more beautiful than any canvas of 
Titian or Raphael, and again would fade away. 

What could it mean? He pondered over it 
in vain, The idea had a weird fascination to 
him, that he was the originator of this mystery 
—that he had at last struck upon the great 
secret of creating life—human life—not like, 
Frankenstein, a dead artificial corpse galvan- 
ized into a rational being—but life virgin and 
pure, born out of ethereal elements that now 
for the first time met in happy combination and 
proportion, and were half embodied in this 
lovely being, who might perhaps utterly fade 
away as a vision, and yet (who knows? he said, 
in the depth of his trance) might become real, 
and descend to him and take substantial shape, 
and love him—a modern Pygmalion ! 

Monsieur Duchesne, my readers may say, 
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was losing his wits, oy at least was a very weak 
and silly fellow, to entertain any such notion 
seriously. Well, perhaps he didn’t entertain 
any such notion seriously ; at least when he 
went into the fresh air, and felt the healthy, 
rough contact of the outer world, he would 
smile at his own illusions. But, like the dev- 
otee to hasheesh, he would go back to them, 
and kindling his strange sacrifice on the altar of 


his laboratory, his goddess would again appear, | 


and again dissolve in air. 

Such was his condition when, after a few 
weeks, Telford returned to the city. He brought 
with him his sister Emily, who had been invited 
by Mrs. Rodney, a cousin of his, to make her 
a visit of some months. 


younger than Ralph. A warm affection ex- 


isted between them, and the distance between | 


their years was no bar between their affections 

and their similar dispositions and tastes. 
Telford hoped that in her society, and that 

of Mrs. Rodney, he might find for his friend 


an agreeable and healthy change from the con- 


finement and close air of his laboratory. 

Not finding Duchesne at his lodgings, he 
with some difficulty succeeded in penetrating 
to his attic. 

He found him flushed and feverish, sitting 
vacantly and wearily over the quaint old vol- 
ume, whose leaves had had such a strange fas- 
cination for him. He persuaded him to walk 
out with him. It was a fine October afternoon. 
But Duchesne felt unwell and weary. The gay 
crowds in the street jarred harshly upon him. 
So they took a car up town, and at Telford’s 
solicitation turned into a quiet, shady street, 
entered the house where Telford was boarding, 
and ascended to his room. 

There he threw himself on Telford's bed, ill 
and unable to rise. He had been seized with 
a violent fever. 

A physician was sent for. 
and put to bed—the doctor thinking he ought 
not to be removed. ‘Telford had a bed made 
for himself on the sofa, and was with his friend 
day and night, doing all so incomplete a nurse 
as a man can do, 

For two nights Duchesne was delirious, rav- 
ing about the old parchment book—about alem- 
bics and crucibles and gases. Sometimes, aft- 
er tossing his arms to and fro, and working 
with his fingers at nothing, he would suddenly 
lie still, and with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
would mutter, “I have it! There—gold, pure 
gold! Didn't I tell youso! But that isn’t 
all. Life, life! The great secret! I see it! 
Ah, how beautiful! Oh no,” he groaned, ‘it 
is gone—gone! Baffled again!” 

Telford was with him continually, He had 
gone to Mrs. Rodney’s to tell his sister that she 
must not count upon seeing much of him till 
his friend was better. 
crisis soon, but all was uncertain. 

In a few days the physicien thought him 


perhaps out of danger, but enjoined the great- 


est care and caution. 


Emily was ten years | 


He was undressed | 


The doctor hoped for a 


One afternoon he seemed to have sunk into 
a peaceful sleep. Encouraged by this favor- 
able sign, Telford, who was worn out with 
watching, had stretched himself on his sofa, and 
slept soundly. 

There was a light tap at the door. 

It was Emily Telford, who, anxious at the 
prolonged absence of her brother, had ventured, 
after much hesitation, to knock just loud enough 
for him to come to the door, that she might 
have a few words from him assuring her he 
was well. She would not have dared to do 
this had she not been told by a servant, as she 
came up stairs, that the sick gentleman was 
in a sound sleep. 

But the sick gentleman was not so sound 
| asleep that he did not hear her low tap at the 
door. It was her brother who was asleep, and 
so profoundly that a much louder knock would 
not have awakened him. 

Duchesne heard the light tap between sleep- 
ing and waking, and turning his head, instinct- 
ively called, ‘Come in!” 

Emily, thinking it was her brother's voice, 
softly opened the door and looked around. Not 


| seeing any one at first, she felt a little alarmed; 


but an instant more and she caught sight of 
Ralph stretched on the sofa, and seeing what 
a blunder she had made, hastily retreated, 
gliding away on tip-toe, frightened and blush- 
ing at her own temerity. 

As she went down stairs she said to the serv- 
ant, ‘‘ You must promise not to tell Mr, Telford 
that his sister was here; it will only make him 
suppose I have a particular reason for wishing 
to see him. And he had better not leave his 
friend yet to come to me.” 

** How could I have done such a thing ?” she 
said to Mrs. Rodney on her return, ‘‘I was 
sure it was Ralph’s voice. But I don’t think 
Monsieur Duchesne could have seen me.” 

Duchesne had, however, caught a glimpse of 
her. When Telford awoke, refreshed, after the 
first sound sleep he had had for a week, his first 
thought was his friend. Going to his bedside 
and seeing him awake, he anxiously asked if he 

| had not slept, and how he felt. 

| **T don’t know,” said Duchesne, ** whether TI 
slept or not. At any rate, I have had one of 
my visions. Has any one been here?’ 

* No one.” 

‘“*Then it was a vision! Just so it has al- 
ways faded away. Only this time it was so 

| lifelike! Can it be that it has taken bodily 
| shape at last ?” 
“‘ What was a vision? You have been dream- 
ing, I suppose.” 
‘No, this was not a dream. I was—at least 
| [think I was—conscious of being awake. Some 
| one tapped at the door, and a vision entered— 
| a face, a form I shall never, forget. . It is not 
the first time I have seen it—only this was so 

real! It was only for an instant. I tried to 

speak, but it glided out without the least sound.” 

Telford began to fear a return of Duchesne’s 
delirium. Anxiously he felt his pulse and 
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looked in his face. 
He looked more like himself. 

Duchesne smiled. ‘“ You think this was a} 
fever-dream. No, Ralph; it was either one of | 
my visions or a reality—no dream.” 

Not wishing to excite him, Telford said: | 
‘No matter; you had better keep quiet now; | 
the doctor has strictly enjoined it. Try and 
get some sleep.” 

After a long silence, during which Duchesne | 
closed his eyes, apparently asleep, Telford 
stepped out and said to the girl: “‘ Bridget, 
has any one been here during the last two 
hours ?” 

‘*N-no, Sir!” stammered Bridget. It was 
hard for the poor girl to fib so; but she remem- 
bered Miss Telford’s injunction, and saved the 
cargo of an unbroken promise by pitching over- 
board a small package of truth. 

“Then it must have been an hallucination or 
an ocular deception,” thought Telford. “ But 
I shall not mention it again to Albert. He is | 
getting better. But his imagination is a lively | 
one, 





We must be very careful with him.” 


Vill. 


A week or two after Duchesne was sitting up 
one bright morning in an arm-chair, in Tel- 
ford’s little parlor, pale and thin, but rapidly 
getting well. 

As he looked around the cozy, comfortably 
arranged room, carpeted and curtained and 
shelved with tempting-looking books—as he 
glanced at the neat writing-table, with papers | 
and pamphlets lying in order, and a vase filled | 
with flowers by some unknown hand in the cen- 
tre, and a picture or two on the walls, he could 
not help contrasting it with the dingy labora- 
tory where he had passed so many days and 
evenings amidst chemical compounds and ap- 
paratus, and noxious, gaseous fumes, and from 
which he had gone away sick and fever-strick- 
en and weary at heart after so many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to extort the hidden secrets of na- 
ture. 

His illness had acted on his mind somewhat 
like one of his own chemical experiments. As | 
the chemist pours a drop of liquid into a vial 
containing some solution with a hard Greek 
name, and first an effervescence ensues, and a 
separation resulting in a precipitate at the bot- 
tom of the glass, so had some mysterious ele- 
ment entered his soul, and a change was 
wrought, he hardly knew how; and his reason, 
which had been clouded by fancies and exag- 
gerated or mistaken theories, became clearer, 
separating the true from the false, till one er- 
ror of judgment after another sank to the bot- 
tom, leaving his mind clear as this bright au- 
tumnal morning after a night of cloud and rain. 

What was this mysterious element? Or was 
it a concurrence of circumstances, merely, that 
had wrought the alteration? Was it the change 
from the gloomy laboratory to the chamber 
where he had been surrounded by comforts, | 
and where the brotherly tenderness and care | 











No; the fever had abated. | 


| the eccentric, foolish father of chemistry. 


| dustrial history. 


of his friend all through his illness had more 
than ever endeared him to his heart? Was it 
the calm hours of recovery, when the feverish 
excitement and toil of months could be passed 
in review before his mind, so that he saw it al] 
in a new light? Was it the passing off of his 
delirium—the first sweet coming of healthy 
sleep? Was it a longing for the dear old stu- 
dio life—a vision of the quiet fascinations of 
the artist’s work? And was it a face and form 
he had not forgotten gliding away from his be- 
wildered gaze, yet somehow, in a more palpa- 
ble form, now inseparably associated with the 
first hours of his convalescence ? 

Over this latter circumstance Duchesne pon- 
dered in such mental perplexity that he again 
mentioned it to his friend. He was once more 
assured that no one had been in the room at the 
time alluded to. So that Duchesne himself be- 
gan to think of it as one of his hallucinations. 

Whatever may have been the primum mobil. 
in this change of base, it is certain that he arose 
from his sickness looking at many things in a 
different light. He needed no arguments now 
to convince him that at least two-thirds of the 
science he had been pursuing was phantom to 
one-third fact. Perhaps the disenchantment 
had begun before his illness. But if he had 
gone astray in a realm of shadows, he had found 
something real and tangible. 

It is well known that alchemy, or the Her- 
metic science, as it was sometimes called, was 
It is 
said that ‘‘ the casual discoveries made by alche- 
mists would fill many volumes of science and in- 
Thus Roger Bacon stumbled 
by chance on the composition of gunpowder ; 
Geber on the properties of acids; Van Helmont 
on the nature of gas—geist or spirit—so named 
by him; and Dr. Glauber, of Amsterdam, in 
the seventeenth century, eliminated in this hap- 
hazard way the uses of the ‘salt’ which bears 
his name.” 

So Duchesne had in his experiments gained 
much knowledge of chemical analysis; for it 
was necessary to decompose into its primitive 
constituents every metal on which he experi- 
mented, so as to ascertain the relative values 
of each, and learn how to recombine them in 
certain specific proportions. He had made 
careful notes of these experiments, and had 
preserved them. 

Telford had spoken to his sister of this ‘‘ vis- 
ion” of Duchesne’s; and his sister, laughing 
and blushing, had explained all to him. And 
now for the first time did Duchesne learn that 
his friend’s sister was in New York. And when 
Telford cleared up the mystery to Duchesne’s 
mind by a circumstantial narration of the facts, 
Duchesne made him promise that as soon as 
he was able to leave the house he would go 
with him to Mrs. Rodney’s and introduce him 
to Miss Emily. 

“But I will do better than that,” Telford 
said. ‘‘I shall insist on Emily’s visiting me, 
and we will have an old-fashioned bachelors’ 
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tea-fight, in my little parlor. That will be cozy, 
if Emily only will. But she is shy of you now, 
since that unlucky mistake she made.” 
‘¢ Unlucky ?” said Duchesne. 
“Well, call it what you please. 
it was confounded unlucky. No matter. 
er the first introduction we shall all have a 


She thinks 


laugh over it, and no harm done to any body.” | 
Emily Telford had heard her brother speak | 


so warmly of Albert Duchesne 
that she did not conceal a strong curiosity to 
see him. And after some little demurring 
she gave her consent to her brother’s plan of a 
bachelors’ tea. 

The evening came, and with it Ralph and 
his sister Emily. Duchesne could not conceal 
his excitement during the few hours previous 
to their arrival. 

Would she appear as she had in his trances, 


so often ang 


a vague, moonlight, evanescent type of beauty ? | 


or in the nearer and clearer color of that brief 
glimpse he had caught of her in his sick-room ? 
Strange to say, she seem-d to him so differ- 


ent from either of these visions that in his blank | 


disappointment he almost forgot his French 
politeness during his introduction, and gazed 
at her with a sort of grave, thoughtful wonder. 
* After all,” he thought, ‘it is not she.” 
However, there was no time for silence. 
Telford was in high spirits, and talked and 


punned and told stories in French and English. | 


And Emily took her place at the table, looking 
very blooming and lovely, but somewhat grave, 
and made tea very gracefully; and Duchesne 
soon recovered his spirits, though he had to 
talk broken English, making all manner of ludi- 


crous mistakes, which first set Telford laugh- | 


ing, and very soon his sister. + 

At the very first smile he caught on her 
face Duchesne felt a strange, delicious thrill 
of pleasure. 
in his dim laboratory. And when she became 
animated in conversation, there was such a 
transfiguration in her expression that he suf- 
fered his thoughts and feelings to swim in a 
summer sea of delight and surprise. Emily 


Telford was even more than the mysterious | 


vision he had had of her. So charmingly real 
and natural! so unlike, yet so like! 

In his excitement he joined in the laugh and 
banter begun by Ralph upon his mistakes in 
English. Soon every wall of reserve vanished. 
He felt that a delicious sympathy was spring- 
ing up between himself and her. 

** Ah, I shall have my revenge, Mademoi- 
selle, one of those days when you will doubt- 
less visit Paris with Monsieur your brother, and 
we shall see how you make some mistakes in 
the French,” 

Emily laughed, declaring she would never 
go to Paris till she could talk the language as 
well as her brother, and that she knew never 
would be. 

The evening flew by on happy rainbow wings. 
All three seemed so in accord. It was like 
first, third, and fifth in the diatonic. 


Aft- 


It was like the first airy vision | 


‘*There were certain Frenchinesses, to be 
sure,” Emily said, ‘‘ about Monsieur Duchesne. 
She didn’t know whether she liked them or 
not.” But when a young lady says this, does 
she really mean precisely what she says ? 

As soon as he was well enough, Duchesne 
made frequent calls with Telford at Mrs. Rod- 
ney’s. Ralph had told his sister about his 
friend’s absorption in his alchemical experi- 
ments, and of the apparent change in his men- 
tal condition, which seemed to keep steady pace 
with his bodily health, She was deeply inter- 
ested in every thing she heard about him; and 
| when with him, evidently took an undisguised 
pleasure in his society. His wit, his cultivation, 

the quaint Norman ballads he sung for her, the 

versatility of his intellectual gifts, excited in her 
a genuine admiration. He seemed to her a new 
| type of his sex. She had seen few young men 
| in the little country town where she had been 
living, and they all seemed to her made in one 
| matter-of-fact stereotyped mould. Duchesne’s 
manners seemed formed after her highest ideal 
of a true gentleman. As.for his affectional 
and moral qualities, it was enough that she felt 
| their reality, and that he was Ralph’s intimate 
|friend. His animated and brilliant conversa- 
tion had a singular charm, though in imperfect 
English (but this somehow only gave a piquan- 
cy and flavor to his speech). She did not stop 
to analyze her feelings. Only she felt an at- 
traction she could not explain. 

And need I say that Albert Duchesne, since 
her first smile and word when they met, had 
been drawn toward her with a power he did not 
think of resisting ? 

In the midst of these smiling hopes Duchesne 
| suddenly awoke one day to the consciousness 
that he was poor, with nothing very definite 
as to his means for the future. He had nearly 
exhausted his limited resources in his pursuit 
of alchemy. It was useless to regret this now. 
Besides, it was not all regret. As I have said, 
he had gained some useful knowledge, which 
might or might not be available to him pecun- 
iarily. He never thought of it in that light. 
But he had gained also a foreshining of a reali- 
ty that was perhaps destined to be interwoven 
with his life. Perhaps—perhaps not. But 
|this ** perhaps not” was a thought he could 
| hardly bear to entertain in his secret soul. 

Marriage he had not thought of seriously. 
Few Parisians do—even the best of them—un- 
less papa and mamma, or some rich uncle, can 
arrange matters with some other papa and 
mamma, or uncle or aunt, and a suitable wife 
or husband with a suitable dot is found, on the 
same principle on which a house is furnished 
or a business partnership formed. He had 
made enough for himself alone, living eco- 

|nomically and simply. To provide for two 
was an idea that never occurred to him. 

When, therefore, he woke one morning with 

the strong certainty upon him that it was out 
of the question for him to dream of seeking a 
| wife, he fell into a deep study, as sombre and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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brown as any he had ever copied of Rembrandt | “Thank you. I shall claim a sitting from 
or Ostade, and cast about seriously to see what | you very soon. Remember, now, you have 
he should do, in case events should drift him} given me your word. But do you know why 
on, as they seemed likely to do, toward that | the photograph fails to do you justice ?” . 
bourne whence no bachelor returns. “T never thought much about it.” 

Not that he was sure Emily loved him. For ‘*Simply because you have one of those mo- 
was she quite sure of that herself? It some-| bile faces whose expression” (he did not say 
times happens that lovers hardly know what loy- | ‘* beauty,” for he was afraid she would think 
ers they are till the word is spoken, and the kiss | ‘“‘ that sounds like a Frenchman’s flattery”)— 
given and taken, that flashes the electric spark | ‘‘ whose expression makes the despair of all 
from soul to soul which makes them one forever. | machinery.” 

Duchesne’s cogitations were invaded by a} ‘‘ You are very good to think so well of an 
visit from Telford. They were friends who | indifferent subject.” 
had few secrets one from the other. But **T only say the truth. I never really saw 


this central secret of Duchesne’s soul was not | 
distinctly confessed, though his friend’s watch- | 
ful eye had from the first suspected it. | 
I forgot to say that Ralph and Emily were 
orphans. She had been for a long time living 
with an aunt in Oakfield. 
paternal hindrances, as Duchesne knew, in her | 
way, if she should consent to become his wife. 
But she too was poor—that is, according to| 
modern city measurements. Her small piece 
of property lately left her would give her but a 
small income, which, with what her aunt gave | 
her, was just enough to support her in a sim- | 
ple, but by no means fashionable style of living. | 
Fortunately she was not extravagant in her hab- 
its, and economy was easy toher. In the quiet | 
little town of Oakfield she was a great favorite | 
—almost a belle. She had received a good 


So there were no | 


education, according to accepted country stand- 


ards. She was fond of music, sang and played 

a little, read more than she sewed or knitted, 

reflected more than she read, and thoroughly | 
appreciated wit and humor as much as she did 
poetry and art. She was beautiful when in 
conversation or moved by her feelings, though 
her features in a state of repose might not gen- 
erally have been thought so, Her complexion 
was rather brunette than blonde, with dark, 
soft hazel eyes, and dark brown hair. Her 
figure was of a good medium height. 

The two friends talked of Albert’s prospects 
and occupations for the future. Duchesne was 
more and more drawn back to his profession 
as an artist. Telford encouraged this attrac- 
tion strongly. 

The result was that Duchesne took a studio, | 
and Telford, who had many wealthy and influ- | 
ential friends, procured him a few commissions | 
for portraits and other works—enough to give | 
him encouragement for at least a year ahead, 





IX. 


One day, at Mrs. Rodney’s, Duchesne said, | 
abruptly, “Miss Emily, will you do me the 
favor to sit to me for your portrait ?” 

** Certainly,” said Emily, with a little blush, 
**if you wish it, and it will be of any advant- 
age to you. But I must tell you that my 
friends tell me I photograph awfully. Not one 
good likeness has ever been made of me in 
that way. But that is no reason why an artist 





shouldn't try.” 


you till I saw you smile, and watched you 
while speaking.” 

**T dare say, then, I often seem to you plain 
enough. Really I don’t know, Monsieur, wheth- 
er to feel complimented or not.” 

**Miss Emily, to you I must always speak 
truth rather than compliment. Shall I hope, 
then, for a sitting from you soon ?” 

“Whenever you please. But I warn you, 
I am a difficult subject. And I shall assume 
the exacting fairy in the old stories, and if 
you fail, shall have no mercy on you, but con- 
demn your picture and you along with the pho- 
tographs—like those faces changed into black 
stones along the road-side.” 

A day was fixed for Emily Telford to sit to 
the artist. Ralph came with her, and took a 
cigar, and lounged in and out, and went off 
and made acall. A successful commencement 
was made of the picture. 

Two days afterward she sat again. To get 
her expression Duchesne felt he must talk and 
interest her, and catch the shifting light that 
played over her face. 

He commenced in French, but she shook her 
head, smiling, and answered in English. The 
smile was what he wanted; but he wished her 
to talk also, as all the best portrait-painters do 
with their sitters. But this was not so easy. 
She seemed to prefer listening. 

At some remark he made in allusion to his 
experiences as an alchemist, she said, ‘*‘ How 
singular it seems that any one at this day should 
devote himself to alchemy! Do tell me some- 
thing about that.” 

He told her briefly how he had dreamed and 
studied and experimented, and how he had be- 
come ill, and how her dear brother had taken 
care of him. But when he told of the strange 
vision of a face that smiled on him through the 
curling vapors of his work-shop, and faded away, 
she turned archly, and said: 

**Some one you had known in France or 
Italy ?” y 

‘*A face I never had seen,” he said. 
tried to paint it, but failed miserably.” 

‘“‘A spirit, perhaps?” she asked, half seri- 
ously. 

‘* A spirit—yes—but one I afterward met in 
bodily form.” 

He did not smile as he said this. 
looked serious and puzzled. 


“Ty 


She too 
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“Come,” she said ; ‘‘ you must tell me more 
of this singular appearance. You seem to be 
in earnest.” 

*“*T am, indeed.” 

“ And when did you see this airy lady-love 
in bodily form ?” 

“Twice I saw her. Once, just recovering 
from my fever, only an instant. And again, 
the happy evening I first met you at your 
brother’s rooms.” 

A conscious flush overspread her cheek and 
brow. 

**May I rest a while?” she said. ‘I have 
been sitting on your throne here two mortal 
hours, I think. I want a little fresh air at 
your window.” 

Duchesne gallantly rose and helped her down 
from her platform, and opened a side-window. 

Her brother had gone away, and was to call 
for her at five o'clock. She stood leaning at 
the window, looking out, yet absorbed in her 
own thoughts and feelings. It was toward the 
close of a late autumnal day, and the twilight 
shadows were beginning to dim the high-roofed 
studio, and faint rose and amber clouds were 
seen sailing across the large sky-light. 

Duchesne gazed at her a moment, then put 
aside his pallet and brushes, and walked quick- 
ly up and down the studio. But an irresistible 
attraction led him to her side. 

“Mademoiselle Emily,” he said, as if only 
resuming the thread of the interrupted con- 
versation, ‘‘ever since I first saw you you have 
been to me what that strange vision of you only 
hinted at—what this unfinished sketch of you 
can only faintly embody. You are more beau- 
tiful to me than any of my dreams—more dear 
to me than my life itself. Ah, Emily, may I 
hope that you love me ?” 

Trembling, and with heaving bosom, she turn- 
ed aside a moment, then looked at him with 
such a wondrous smile, the tears gathering in 
her eyes. Suddenly, giving him her hand, with 
a fluttering but frank voice she said, ‘*I do love 
you, Albert; but—” 

“But what, then? Don’t plunge me in 
despair, after lifting me to such a heaven of 
hope!” 

“Ah, dear heart! I would not give you a 
moment's fain. Have you not suffered enough 
already? But, to say the truth, you gentlemen 
of France—you artists—see so many fair faces. 
Then, do you always say the exact truth? Was 
it—say now truly, Albert—was it my face that 
appeared to you before my coming, or was it 
the remembrance of another? You see how 
foolishly jealous I am.” 

**Yours, Emily—none but yours. It was a 
vision I can’t account for. But I know it is 
Fate—Providence—whatever you choose to call 
it—that thus leads me to you. And now, if 
you talk of being jealous, I think we shall be 
well matched. Emily, I have never loved be- 
fore. I swear it!” 

“‘T am content,” she said. ‘‘I am yours, 
unworthy as I am—yours only, and forever!” 


x. 

And now it seems as if I had nothing further 
to tell—after I have said how pleased Ralph 
Telford was with this engagement. I can only 
bring the three principal actors in my story for- 
ward to the foot-lights, and let them join hands 
and make their bows; for the little bell is jin- 
gling that will presently let down the curtain 
and send away the audience. 

But stop a bit. Don’t jingle that stage-bell 
yet. Having got safely, though perhaps awk- 
wardly, over this difficult and dreaded bridge 
in my story—for I am terribly at a loss how to 
manage these love matches—I feel at liberty 
to stretch my limbs and take a little author's 
ease (which sentence jocose readers may con- 
strue as they please, it won’t make much dif- 
ference to me). 

So I proceed to my concluding page. 

Albert Duchesne kept steadily to his profes- 
sion as an artist, and had a successful winter. 
He had little time for literature or science ; and 
as for the old alchemic quarto, it disappeared, 
and was long afterward discovered by his wife, 
tied up in brown paper at the bottom of a large 
trunk, 








| It was a lovely day in June, the next sum- 
mer, that a steamer bound for Havre made her 
| Way out of the Narrows, and left behind in the 
| twilight the last dusky lines of American shore. 
|On board were Mr. Ralph Telford, European 
correspondent for the Associated Press, Mon- 
|sieur and Madame Albert Duchesne, Mr. Ju- 
lian Ballantyne, author of this narrative, Mrs. 
Edith Ballantyne, née Van Doren, the two Misses 
| Ballantyne, and young Master Ballantyne. 
| J remember one thing Albert Duchesne said 
as we took our cigars on deck that evening : 
““T sought once for the secret of turning 
baser metals into gold, and I have found a 
| treasure who is more to me than all the gold 
| of California. I searched for the Secret of 
Life, and I have found it where I did not look 
for it.” 
Believe me, my ffiends, there is something 
in alchemy, after all. 





EARLY INVENTIONS OF THE 
CHINESE. 
THER nations have outstripped the Chi- 
nese in the career of material improve- 
| ment, but to them belongs the honor of having 
|led the way in many of the most remarkable 
inventions, and of anticipating us in the pos- 
| session of some of those arts which constitute 
| the boast of our modern civilization. We shall 
briefly notice a few of those discoveries by which 
they have established a claim to our respect and 
| gratitude. 
| ‘Tea deserves to head the list, as a substan- 
tial contribution to human comfort, and the 
leading staple of an immense commerce that 
has resulted in drawing China out of her an- 
| cient seclusion. Discovered by the Chinese 
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about a.p. 315, it was ihtroduced to the people 
of the West about two centuries ago as an un- 
certain venture. ‘*The Dutch,” says M. Say, 
in his work on political economy, ‘‘ about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, while pros- 
ecuting their commerce with China, with no 


very sanguine expectation, made experiment | 


of a small assortment of dried leaves, from 
which the Chinese were in the habit of prepar- 
ing their favorite beverage.” The importation 


of those ‘‘ dried leaves” into Europe has reached | 


the enormous figure of 90,000,000 poundssa year, 
and as much as 40,000, 100 pounds have been 
consumed in the United States in a single year. 

The elegant ware in which our tea is served 
preserves in its name the evidence of its Chi- 
nese origin. ‘‘China-ware” came originally 
from China; and the name of “ porcelain,” given 
to it by the early Portuguese merchants, may 
be taken as proof that nothing of the kind was 
at that time manufactured in Europe. ‘‘ They 
called it porcellana,” says Williams, ‘‘ because 
they supposed it to be a composition of egg- 
shells, fish-glue, and scales.” The great manu- 
factory at Kintechin formerly employed five 


earlier. The current opinion refers it to the 
Arabs, but there is reason to believe that they 
were not authors of the invention, but merely 
the channel through which it was transmitted— 
in a word, that it found its way from the re- 
mote East along with the stream of Oriental 
commerce, 

India and China are competitors for the 
credit of the discovery. In support of the 
claims of India, a passage is cited from a Greek 
history of Alexander’s conquests, from which it 
is inferred that gunpowder was employed for 
warlike purposes by one of the tribes whom the 
| Grecian conqueror thought it prudent not to 
|} attack. But the account of a people who were 
| favorites of the gods and defended themselves 
| by the use of thunder must clearly be set down 
| as a fiction; for the use of fire-arms, if known 
| at that time, could not have been long in obtain- 
ing currency throughout the whole of the ciy- 
| ilized world. ‘ 

On the whole, we confess ourselves inclined 
| to the claims of the Chinese. Their books con- 

tain frequent reference to the existence of gun- 
| powder or a similar explosive at a comparative- 





hundred furnaces, and sustained a population |ly early period. One of them, entitled Wu- 
of half a million souls. But a recent traveler | yuen —‘*The Origin of Things”—says that one 


reports that the number of furnaces is now re- 
duced to nineteen, so greatly has the demand | 
for their productions declined, in consequence 
of the successful cultivation of this branch of | 
industry in Western countries. 

The silks that glisten in our drawing-rooms 
and rustle on our sidewalks, if not imported di- 
rectly from China in the woven fabric or the 
raw material, remind us of an obligation of an 


*“*Makuin, of the kingdom of Wei (about a.p. 
220), first made fire-crackers; and Yangte, of 
the Suy dynasty (a.p. 605), exhibited fire- 
works at the imperial fétes.” Another work 
relates ‘that in the time of Chukoliang (a.p. 
220) a party of soldiers, having stolen a great 
many horses, seized boats to convey them away, 
when a paper cannon concealed in one of the 





boats exploded, causing men and horses to 


older date. It was the Chinese who first | leap overboard from fright and perish in the 
learned to rear the insect spinner and to weave | water.” It was not, however, till long after 
its shining web—an art which they ascribe to | this date that the Chinese learned to use gun- 
their famous empress Yuenfei, B.c. 2637—a | powder as a projectile force, and substituted 


personage who belongs to history about as much 
as the Grecian Arachne, who was changed into 
a spider for venturing to rival Minerva in the 
use of the distaff. Silk is mentioned in their 
earliest books. It was known before cotton, 


and employed as a material for writing and a | 


medium of exchange before the invention of 
paper. ‘ The germs of the silk culture, now so 
vast and profitable, were introduced into Europe 
as early as the reign of the emperor Justinian ; 
and a few years ago, during the prevalence of a 
a disease among the silk-worms of France, com- 
missioners were sent to China to replenish the 
stock by the importation of fresh eggs from 
their original source. 

* Gunpowder, which has not only revolution- 
ized the art of war, but proved a potent auxil- 
iary in the arts of peace, literally removing 
mountains from the pathway of human progress, 
was discovered by the Chinese many centuries 
before it was known in the West. Roger Bacon 
was acquainted with its composition in a.p. 
1270; but he speaks of it as already known; 
and some writers ascribe its discovery to Mar- 
cus Grecus (or Gracchus), a native of the By- 


; cannon for the balista. A work called Paipien 
|—‘*The Gleanings of History”—relates that 
**on the walls of Singunfu there were iron en- 
gines called celestial thunder ;” but, adds the 
writer, “it was a long time before they came 
to be used in the field. The people of the Kin 
dynasty employed them to defend their capital” 
(a.p. 1279). 

The Arabs had introduced cannon into Spain 
prior to this date; but they were s@similar in 
construction to the ancient guns of the Chinese 
—being composed of separate pieces bound to- 
gether with hoops of iron—as to point to a com- 
mon origin. And which is the original, the 
Chinese or the Arab, is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that two of the names by which the 
Arabs designate saltpetre, the chief ingredient 
of gunpowder, are ‘* Chinese salt” and ‘* Chinese 
snow.” 

The heaviest item in the bill of our indebt- 
edness to the Chinese is for the discovery of 
America. On the alleged voyage of a party 
of Buddhist priests to the shores of Mexico we 
lay no stress; but it is not difficult to show 
that the discovery of the New World by Chris- 





zantine Empire, who lived some three centuries 





topher Columbus was directly due to the influ- 
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ence of China. China supplied at once the | impossible, as well as opened a way by which 
motive for his voyage and the instrument by | it was to become finally accessible to all man- 
which it was effected. It was the wealth of | kind; of the compass, by means of which navi- 
China which, like a magnet, attracted him to | gation had ascertained the form of this planet, 
the westward; and it was the magnetic needle, | and laid open a new continent more extensive 
which originated among the Chinese, that di- | than his world.” 

rected his adventurous eourse. | For some of these, if we have to confess our 

Irving tells us, in his life of the great navi- | obligations to the Chinese, we are compelled to 
gator, that his fancy was fired by the descrip- | acknowledge their priority in the possession of 
tions of Cathay which he had read in the nar- | others, 
rative of Marco Polo; and it was with a view Paper-making and printing, two arts more 
to opening up a new route to that opulent em- | characteristic of our modern civilization than 
pire that he undertook his voyage across the | even steam and electricity, there are strong 
Western Ocean. ‘True, the name of Zipangu | reasons for ascribing to a Chinese origin. The 
(Japan) was always linked with that of Cathay | former they invented in the first century, and 
in the mind of Columbus, but it was mainly as | the latter at least eight hundred years before 
that of a country which he would reach before | the time of Gutenberg and Faust. 
arriving on the shores of China. Inoculation, which, prior to the great discov- 

As to that mysterious instrument which has | ery of Jenner, was regarded as the best protec- 
unlocked to us the treasures of the ocean, and | tion against the horrors of the small-pox, was 
proved itself the eye of commerce, its origin is | practiced in China at a very early period, and 
certainly not due to the Neapolitan Flavio Gioja, | probably found its way to Europe by the same 
who is reputed to have invented it in a.p. 1302. | secret channels as those other arts whose foot- 
The French, the Swedes, and the Syrians all pos- | steps are so difficult to trace. Western Europe 
sessed it before that date; and there is unques- obtained it from the Turks, Lady Mary Wort- 
tionable evidence that the Chinese had then been | ley Montague having made the first experiment 
acquainted with it for more than two thousand | of its efficacy by inoculating her son while re- 
four hundred years. siding at Constantinople. 

The following record occurs in their ancient We shall close the catalogue with chemist- 
history: ‘‘In the reign of Chingwang (B.c. |", that modern science which has proved it- 
1115) embassadors came from Yuichang [the | self the prolific mother of many arts. Its name 
present kingdom of Annam]. Having lost their | is the stamp of the medium through which its 
way in attempting to return, Chaukung present- | germs were transmitted to Europe; but astrong 
ed them five chariots, each provided with a fin- | presumption that the Arabs were nothing more 
ger or index pointing to the south; and by the | than a medium is afforded by the fact that the 
help of these they reached their own country in| philosopher's stone and the elixir of life were 
the lapse of a year.” The wonderful needle | objects of enthusiastic pursuit among the Chi- 
was not, however, a discovery of Chaukung. It| nese long before the commencement of the 
dates back to pre-historic times, and is referred | Christian era. But to adduce the proof of this 
in the work above cited to the semi-mythic per- | assertion from original sources would lead us 
sonage Whangte, B.c. 2600, who is said to have | into too long a digression. 

“invented the south-pointing chariot” to ena-| There are other arts and sciences for which 
ble him to pursue an enemy without danger of | we might institute a plausible claim on behalf 
losing his way, notwithstanding the clouds and | of the Chinese, but their origin is involved in 
fog that obscured the sky. | too much obscurity; and in regard to some of 

The Chinese first employed the mariner’s | those already adduced we are far from speak- 
compass on land, as we may infer from the | ing with dogmatic assurance. It is not, how- 
name by which they describe it; and at the | ever, improbable that our obligations to the 
present day it is still the custom for a manda- | early civilization of those Eastern Asiatics are 
rin to carry one in his carriage or sedan-chair, greater than any of us have ever suspected. 
though he may’not be going beyond the gates | As China was confessedly one of the primitive 
of his native city. It is inconceivable that the | cradles of human culture, and lay near to the 
Polos and other medieval travelers should have | fountain-head of the human race, why may we 
returned from China across the deserts of Cen-| not suppose that many of the useful arts whose 
tral Asia without providing themselves with such | origin is lost in the mists of antiquity floated 
an unerring guide. | westward from her frontiers with the current 

Sir James Mackintosh says, in depicting the | of emigration and the wandering of nomadic 
improvements which he imagines the Roman | tribes? Are not thoughts borne from land to 
philosopher Boethius would have observed had land on the waves of human life, as the germs 
he been permitted to revisit the earth in the | of vegetation are carried by winds and waters 
sixteenth century: ‘‘He would have seen the | to the islands of the sea ? 
discovery of gunpowder, which forever guard-| Like the modern Greeks, the Chinese of the 
ed civilized society against barbarians, while it | present day, content with the legacy of the past, 
transferred military strength from the few to| have ceased to invent; but without doubt they 
the many; of paper, which rendered a second were once among the most ingenious and orig- 

destruction of the repositories of knowledge | inal of the inhabitants of the earth. ** They 
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have borrowed nothing,” says the Abbé Huc. | people, concluded by declaring that ‘‘ the only 


“On the contrary, they have given to the West advantage which we possess over them consists 
the mariner’s compass, gunpowder, and print- in the knowledge of abstract science and the 
ing—those marvelous discoveries which, fecun- | verities of the Christian religion.” But how 
dated by European genius, have given such a much was implied in these two exceptions ! 
mighty impulse to our civilization, while the | Are they not the twin germs that have given 
original inventors continue to vegetate in the | birth to all that we most value in the civiliza- 
midst of their ancient institutions.” tion of Christendom ? 
The Chinese have not gone back, and that is |__-._ ~~ at 
saying a great deal in their favor; but in re- | thee ™ 
x | 5 A \f Ar > a} Py 
spect to material progress, for ages they have | THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACE. 
made no advancement. Four centuries ra, MILLION of human beings gathered on 
they were in advance of Europeans in every | + the banks of the Thames River one Friday 
thing that contributes to the comfort or luxury | a cloud of witnesses twelve miles long, taking 
ot civilized life; but where are they now? Au-| both shores and the bridges—having left their 
A . s s : « r 
thors of the compass, they creep from headland avocations in the busiest mart of the world to 
to headland in coasting voyages, never ventur- | stand in flushed, breathless expectation until 
ing to cross the ocean or to trust themselves for | two arrows should dart past them on the waves. 
many days out of sight of the shore. Discoy-| Twenty-two minutes of wild excitement, the 
erers of gunpowder, they supply the world with | boom of a gun, a shout of victory, and all is 
fire-crackers, while their soldiers fight with bows | over. For this students have left their books 
and arrows, wooden spears, and matchlocks. | and traveled three thousand miles; for this 
Inventcrs of printing, they have not yet ad- | young men have devoted months of severe train- 
vanced to the use of metallic type and the pow- | ing and self-denial; to this have gone the op- 
er-press, but continue to engrave each page on | portunities of days and nights, noble energies, 
a block of wood and to print it off by the use | excellent talents, such as many a sacred cause 
of a brush. Sufficiently versed in astronomy | vainly longs for and calls for. Shall our com- 
to calculate eclipses two thousand years before | ment on all this be only that sour Carlyleism: 
the Christian era, they remain to this hour in | ‘*In England there are thirty millions of peo- 
the fetters of judicial astrology; and among the | ple, mostly fools?” The heavy and increasing 
earliest to make advances in chemical discovery, | needs of humanity tend to make us all such 
they are still under the full sway. of alchemy | 
and magic. 


— -. 





utilitarians that we can almost share the grief 
with which a certain philosopher contemplated 
How is this strange phenomenon to be ac- the immense waste of force implied in the un- 
counted for? How does it happen that they | utilized wagging of dogs’ tails. And it is almost 
stopped short in the career of improvement on | impossible that the idealist or the reformer can 
which they entered so many ages ago? They | reflect without some sadness on the amount of 
have not lost either their physical or mental ac- | money, energy, and young enthusiasm which a 
tivity. They are capable of achieving as much | boat-race can command, while great aims are 
now as they achieved in ancient times; but | languishing for want of them. 
they allow their wheels to run in old ruts, and| But there is a second thought on this sub- 
seem to find no motive for independent effort. | ject which may be better. Alexander the 
Three causes—one positive and two negative— | Great was ashamed of the fascination exerted 
have contributed more than any others to arrest | upon him by the game of chess; but Napoleon 
their progress : | held that good chess-playing was essential to 
1, Their veneration for antiquity. This leads | good generalship. A child learns by play how 
them to accept the circumstances of their fore- | to wield the powers of the body. The babe so 
fathers, and regard it as all but impious to think | tenderly watched by its mother is not without 
of improving on their methods. | indebtedness to the doll that first touched the 
2. Their neglect of physical science. The | maternal instinct. So, also, to row a boat well 
government, looking on the political ethics of | may be a little thing; but he who is faithful in 
Confucius as amply sufficient for the well-being little may some day be faithful in much. Even 
of the people, has given no encouragement to | 80 far as the darling sport of our universities is 
the study of the abstract or physical sciences, | concerned in itself, it requires no transcendental 
while for a thousand years it has drawn the in- view to perceive how calculated it is to employ 
tellect of the nation into the channel of literary in a manly, vigorous way faculties which but 
culture, by offering civil office as the prize of | for it might—probably would—be finding a 
classical scholarship. vent for their superfluous strength in things 
8. The want of the Christian faith. They that waste moral along with physical endow- 
have not had the genial influence of Christian- _ ments. And up to the time of life when no 
ity to create such an intellectual climate as is | pillar of fire, no spiritual ideal, gleams beyond 
indispensable to bring the seeds of improve- !'a Mortlake winning-post, the moralist who es- 
ment to their full maturity. | chews pedantry will have no anxiety beyond 
Three hundred years ago one of the Jesuit | that which sees how easily competition may 
fathers, after describing with rapture the ad- | lead to that excess which saps the very strength 
vanced state of the arts among the Chinese and life which a manly sport temperately pur- 
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sued should enlarge and polish. So when the 
moralist, looking upon the magnificent displays 
of muscular vigor and enthusiasm witnessed on 
the Thames on Friday, the 27th of August, | conditions of the race from first to last, have 
asks Cui bono? he has asked a question which | certainly invested this contest with a dignity 
only the subsequent lives of the brave and hand- | and significance worthy of an international 
some young heroes of the race can answer. struggle. And it is of importance to consider 

About one generation ago there was at Har- | in what sense the race represented the two na- 
vard University a youth remarkable among his | tions. 
products of their respective universities in phy- 
sigue and in skill; and the two universities are 
severally the ripest products of Old and New 
As we have reached a phase of cul- 


| facts, taken in conjunction with the vehement 
and successful determination of all parties to 
secure perfect fairness and good faith in all the 


The two crews were certainly the best 


companions for his manly beauty, for his dash- 
ing genius, and his athletic superiority. He 
was amiable, frank, impulsive, beloved by his 
fellow-students; but no one would have attrib- | England. 
uted to him any superiority beyond that of | ture when good men, instead of being, like 
being the finest athlete in the university. ‘This | Proclus and the ascetics, ‘‘ashamed of their 
young man disappeared after graduation from | bodies,” believe with Paul that their reason- 
the view of his comrades. 3ut presently there | able sacrifice to God is a living and vigorous, 
were tidings of a young New England minister | and not a dead or half-dead body, we can not 
borne by his few friends, under cover of night, | be insensible to the changes which ethnologists 
from house to house in a Southern city to es- | have been for some time past thinking they can 
cape the fury of a mob. This young minister | perceive in the Englishman transplanted to 
had accepted a call to a pulpit in Mobile; stirred | America. That certain differences from the 
in spirit by the wrongs he saw around him, he | original Anglo-Saxon stock have supervened 
had ventured to deliver a discourse ‘‘On the | in New England is not a mere notion of John 
kind treatment of negroes,” the result of which | Bull. Dr. Palfrey, the careful historian of 
was that he barely escaped with his life from | New England, had probabiy consulted the best 
the enraged slaveholders. He repaired to his|men of science in Massachusetts betore he 
ancestral home, Concord, Massachusetts, where | wrote: ‘The full and florid habit, the moist 
he lived the life of a saint, and thought the | skin, curly hair, and sanguine temperament so 
thoughts of as true a scholar as any that ever | general in Great Britain is in New England 
added to the fame of the little town where his replaced by a slender form, dry skin, straight 
dust reposes. When, seventeen years ago, I| hair, and bilious or nervous temperament.” 
used to sit at the feet of George Simmons in| The very names of the American crew are 
his study, “sacred to thought and God,” how | enough to show to what stock they belong, and 
did I marvel that in him was to be seen the | the Oxonians are without an exception of old® 
handsome, dashing athlete—the youth of wit English families. And although such differences 
and fun—who at Harvard had given no sign | a8 those indicated by Dr. Palfrey are not so 
that his gay strength would presently be coping | likely to show themselves to the greatest ex- 
with human wrongs, or his subtle wit be pene- | tent in early youth, no one could look upon the 
trating the mysterious recesses of spiritual | two crews as they came out for their start with- 
truth! And when, an hour before the boat- | out recognizing the difference between the lithe, 
race, I walked with his son—on whose grand | fibrous frames of the Americans, in which every 
frame thousands looked with hope, and all with muscle showed its line, and the rounded regu- 
admiration—and he told me that when his race | larity of shape and limb’presented by the Ox- 
was over he was going to Germany to study |onians, Not only the difference in the respect- 
(even so his father did before him), I could not ive weights of the crews, but their whole phys- 
help feeling that the probabilities were that ical impression, was calculated to recall the ob- 
from the pluck and enthusiasm which had _ servation of Emerson: “They are bigger men 
brought him and his comrades over the sea for | than the Americans. I suppose a hundred En- 
that struggle against so many odds the world | glish taken at randony out of thestreet would 
might one day reap real victories. | weigh a fourth more than so many Americans. 
I have witnessed seven great university boat- | Yet, J am told, the skeleton is not larger.” 
races on the Thames, and certainly this was in I have put the last sentence in Italics, for it 
every respect the noblest of them all. It was, | really suggests the pivotal question: Is the phys- 
in the first place, remarkably free from the bad | ical difference between the Old and the New 
accessories of such things. ‘The crews did not | Englander in favor of or against us? The full 
compete for money, nor for any prize but that | rounded form tells that the man has filled out 
of national and collegiate fame; and no race | iis outline; but it is the bone which tells what 
has ever been known here for years about which | the outline is—i. e., whether the type itself is 
there were so few bets. The usual amount of | less or larger. Mere outward size is illusive. 
drunkenness was absent; and though so large| As the squirrel said to the contemptuous 
a crowd never before gathered in London, the | mountain, “If I’m not so large as you, you 
utterly unprecedented facts appear that not one | are not so small as I, and not half so spry.” 
serious accidem attending it has been report- | Now it is undeniable that, to some extent, 
ed, and not one case resulting from it has thus | the relative physique of the young man in Old 
far reached any police-court. These singular | and in New Eagland was involved in the con- 
Vou. XXXIX.—No, 234.—58 
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test of Friday; and it is certain that the de- | 


cision, so far as it goes, is favorable to the 
youths of Harvard. So far as I have learned, 
no one denies that no English crew has ever 
rowed at the rate of forty-five strokes per 
minute, against a tide, for a mile and a half; 
and no one denies that had this endurance 
and power been applied through the Oxford 
stroke, Harvard must have beaten. Lest my 
right to decide this—being an American and no 
expert—should be denied, I may say that I 
heard the opinion freely expressed by the best 
judges of such things in England on the boat 
on which I accompanied the race; and that of 
these the most eminent—Mr. Wormall, the ed- 
itor of Bell’s Life—wrote in his paper next 
day the verdict which I am sure will be final, 
in these words: ‘‘ That the best crew won, and 


won fairly on its merits, we think there can be | 


no two opinions; and it is equally certain that 
the victory was a triumph of good form and 
good style over superior physical strength less sci- 
entifically applied.” 

Let us turn now to consider what force it was 
that conquered physical force. 


ahead—when from our boats were issuing to 
the English crew cries of encourazement in 
which they must have detected the alarm, that 
crew, unmoved, pulled on with the great slow 
stroke with which it had begun. A sporting 
man on our deck cried out, ‘‘ Oxford shows a 
But an English clergyman 


lack of spirit!” 
turned to me and said, as he pointed to the calm, 
Steadfast movement of those youths, “‘ That row- 


ing is moral.” The more I looked the more I 
felt the force of the expression, which at first 
raised a smile. It was not the splendid sweep 


of their oars—which had translated the purport 


of every fin in the Thamés and every wing above 
it—but it was the fine temperance, the exquisite 
self-restraint, which no impulse could thwart; 
it was the faith in law which triumphed over 
fear. For it is impossible that those young 
men could have been entirely free from the 


er was displayed by their opponents. They 
must have felt the temptation to desert the 
proved and tried rules which thus far had suc- 
ceeded to m@et a novel show of power with 
some experiment. 
their pulses may have been detected in their 


| of brass. 
When Oxford saw Harvard a clear length | 


| frey St. Hilaire as the rule of nature 


ing-fish to Oxford’s eel—we can not help per- 
ceiving an almost Indian-like power and keen- 
ness and endurance in the men, but along with 
these a certain ungrooved movement, a wild 
and fitful fury that wanted but little to conquer, 
but having not just that little, lost. Much may 
be said of the bad steering of the Harvard crew, 
but it must be admitted that to any thing lost 
thus there was a full offset in Oxford’s loss of 
the better shore by the toss, and of its loss of a 
full length through the fool or rogue in the gig 
who came so near fouling them. The simple 
fact is, Harvard began at too high a pressure; 
it began at a stroke that could not be sustained 
for four and a half miles, nor for twenty min- 
utes. ‘* Nevertheless,” says one admirable crit- 
ic on the race, ‘* Harvard got ahead ; they were 
doing five or six more strokes to the minute; 
they cleared their antagonists. If what is were 
a presage of what will be, their victory was cer- 
tain. But time was of the essence of the strug- 
gle. Take a young fellow of twenty-five, such 
as many of us have known, and may know. 
His pulse knows no change. His thews are as 
He looks out upon the world with 
eyes that have no shadows. He might live to 
bea hundred. But it is a million to one that 
he does not. Time will beat him.” 

Must we not candidly confess that in its de- 
fect in this small struggle Harvard faithfully 
represented our defect as a nation in much 
greater things? The law announced by Geof- 
the Bal- 
ance of Organs—that every increase of strength 
or size in one part of an animal must be com- 
pensated by a corresponding diminution in some 
other—e. g., that the huge hind-legs which en- 
able the frog to leap must be paid for by small 
fore-legs—is one that runs quite through the 
universe. When we reaped great wealth from 
the slaves’ unrequited labor, did we reflect that 
it was all being impawned to fate elsewhere ? 


| When our politicians press forward a policy of 


territorial aggrandizement, do they reflect that 


| every great territory added implies a new dan- 
alarm of the shores, as this unprecedented pow- ger and a fresh taxation for its government and 


Whatever fear shot throngh | 


startled eyes, but it did not shake a sinew nor | 


cause a nerve to quiver. All this loyalty to 
law, this fidelity to the true thing amidst what- 


ever mist of misgiving, has its moral side, and | 
it represents that which is best in the English | 


character. It is, in another way, the old states- 
man saying to his son, ‘‘You ought to be 
ashamed to try and write a better article than 
you can write!” 
practice discovered what was their very best, 
did their best, and won. 
render to the panic on the shores caused them 
to attempt more, they had infallibly lost. 
When we turn to the Harvard boat—a fly- 


The Oxonians, having by long | 


defense? Or when our rich families live fast, 
do they reflect that mere high-pressure and 
speed leaves behind as much as it attains? 
In twenty minutes our Harvard youths laid 
out their whole capital of force; they ran 
through their fortune. Oxford made a less 
lavish expenditure, but had something left for 
the last two minutes and a half of the race. 
Our boys scattered their splendid qualities as 
Americans are said to scatter their money on 
the Continent; they won hearty bravos from 
astonished thousands, but they did not win the 
race. They were—it may be are—strangely 
unconscious of this; it was a perpetual, brill- 
iant ebullition of almost irrepressible power ; 


| but it needed harness, self-restraint, the tem- 


Had an instant’s sur- | 


perance which comes of long culture. The an- 
cient Greeks surrounded their battle-sculptures 
with a line, which Mr. Ruskin interprets as the 
| line of fate; no human passion or action can 
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overpass that or mar the eternal decrees. Cul- | 


ture means in all our energy and cetivity to see 
that line and respect it, and not merely to dis- 
cover it when we have dashed and bruised our- 
selves against it. There are thus lessons and 
experiences in the International Boat-race be- 


yond those which Harvard and Yale have to di- | 


gest against the next struggle. 

On the Monday after the contest there ap- 
peared in the London Times one of the finest 
editorials I have ever read. Its closir ¢ para- 
graph is as follows: 


“The match and its issue afford no inapt illustra- 
tion of the difference between the two nations. The 
Englishmen were heavier and the English coxswain 
was lighter than the Harvard men and the Harvard 
coxswain; but it must remain entirely doubtful on 
which side the mere balance of strength inclined. 
As for gallantry, energy, pluck, Harvard showed an 
example we may humbly hope to equal, but which 
we can not excel. The victory was a victory of edu- 
cation, and here the advantage was all on our side. 
We live—not in rowing only—a closer life. The com- 
petition is sharper. The lessons of the past are more 
searching and more exact. The margin of our lives 
is so narrow that every possible economy of strength 
has been utilized by successive generations. Row- 
ing is with us a science; it has been developed bit 
by bit by men who have made it their business, and 
knew that in the contests before them the smallest 
‘wrinkle’ told. Thus it happened on Friday that the 
Oxford crew knew precisely the limits of continuous 
effort; they knew when to abstain as well as where 
to abound. The advantage is, however, perhaps not 
without its drawbacks; for it may be that nations, like 
men, should have some reserve of natural endow- 
ments, which should be, as it were, not brought into 
tillage, so as to be better able to meet the days when 
the progress of others shall have equalized the bene- 
fits of training.” 


I have given, I think, better reason and bet- 
ter authority than the Times has adduced to 
show that it is not “entirely doubtful on which 


side the mere balance of strength inclined.” | 


But the value of its statement is in the forci- 
ble assertion it contains that the rowing of the 
Oxford is the accretion not only of the aquatic 
experiences and studies of England, but of its 
entire social and moral constitution, to which 
the crew was bound fast as by chains of fate. 





There is in this the implication that we have 
seen the topmost outcome and flower of En- 
gland. We know plainly the best she can do. 
She has produced not only her best oarsman, 
but her best man. There is no unfenced field, 
no untilled sod. There is in it the implication 
that, without having gained our education or 
mastered our means, we are still only a boat’s 
length and a half behind her climacteric, This 
is to say that close to her as our form is, our re- 
sources are but partially drawn upon. The last 
fish is a much more graceful animal than the 
first reptile. The one darts beautifully through 
the water; the other wriggles helplessly and awk- 
wardly through the mud. Yet the type of the 
reptile is higher than fish. The great future is 
not for fish, but reptile. A$ time goes on its feet 
will be more shapely, its shell will break into 
feathers, and it will soar. Our superfluous un- 
disciplined strength may not as yet have attain- 
ed the finish and completeness of a civilization 
at its climax ; the face and arm of the Harvard 
youth may not yet be so plump and round; but 
the larger skeleton is there, and in good time it 
shall be fairly invested with its fulfilled outline. 
And may it not be so with our scholarship, our 
literature, our religion? What America lacks 
is not genius, but culture; not thought or orig- 
inality,-but the embodiment of these in the art- 
istic forms which literary industry alone can 
supply ; not devoutness, but moral earnestness. 
We must be conscious of our infancy in many 
things before we can enter upon moral and in- 
tellectual aims corresponding to the grandeur 


| of the continent given to us, and the opportu- 


nities opening before us. ‘The high standard 
must be planted in the vale of humility. It 
will be worth the three thousand miles our 
Harvard boys have come, it will be a hundred- 
fold compensation for their defeat, if they shall 
have been the means of furnishing us but one 
little line in the great lesson we have to learn 
ere the New World can contribute to Human- 
ity ripe fruits that can not be gathered else- 
where. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


UST after the close of the war a shrewd Eu- 

ropean—whose name was not John Bull, and 
whose remarks, therefore, need not be carried 
into the Alabama account—came to this coun- 
try, traveled every where, observing with great 
care—for he was in training for publie life— 
and at his departure he said :_‘* I had great con- 
fidence in every thing until I came to Washing- 
ton; but when I saw Congress and the rest of 
the Government I began to doubt.” 

This was his confirmation of De Tocqueville's 
observation thirty years before, that in the Unit- 
ed States the best men avoid politics, and are not 
to be found in public life. But it was striking 
that, a little while after the shrewd European 
whose name was not John Bull mae that re- 





i 


mark, John Bright said that the first four hun- 
dred men who passed any point in the Strand 
would make as good a House of Commons as 
that which was elected by the voters. There was 
a fond tradition in this country, or, more truly, 
there was a fashion of saying that the Senate of 
the United States was the most dignified and im- 
posing body in the world. Yet when Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and other noted men were Sen- 
ators, President Jackson deplored its degrada- 
tion—the proof being that it did not agree with 
him. 

There are various reasons which explain the 
shrewd foreigner’s feeling. He had been pro- 
foundly impressed, not only with the extent and 
resources of the country, but with the character 
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of the people, whose conduct of the war had | 
kindled his imagination. When he came to 
Washington to see Congress, 
to be the freely chosen representatives of that 
people, he unconsciously expected to see some 
visible manifestation of the great qualities which 
he had perceived and admired. 
any body who is familiar with our noble caucus 
system that he was rather ludicrously disappoint- 
ed? 

Again, the abstract conception of a Legisla- 
ture is that of a body of intelligent men seeking, 
by amicable debate, the best policy for the pub- 
lic welfare. But actually a hall of legislation is 
very likely to be an unedifying spectacle. Mem- 
bers are reading newspapers, chatting, laughing, 
and walking about. ‘They are busily writing, 
rapping for pages, yawning, and sleeping. 


may be listening to him. 

listlessness and distraction, 
spectator wonders how any thing is ever ac- 
complished. This, too, is of course a disap- 
pointment ; and as the traveler who has been 
anticipating a half-imaginary scene beholds the 
reality, although he may have had experience 
of legislatures in other countries, he finds that he 


and the puzzled 


had expected in a new country and under a dif- | 


ferent system a more stately and satisfactory as- 
sembly. 


But if such reasons should be considered a | 


little fine and airy, the explanation thay very 
well be found in the fact that Congress is, in 
great part, the creation of politicians, not of the 
people. It is in vain to say that in this country 


every man ought to be a politician, and that 
therefore it is a pity to make the word a re- 


proach. In this country, it is true, every citi 
zen ought to interest himself in politics. The 
man who votes should have some intelligent idea 
of the subject upon which his vote is cast, which 
is merely a form of expressing his opinion. 
is a universal duty. But the word politician has 
come to describe those who carry this obligation 
to excess : 
al duties, but to nothing else, and who insist 
upon managing the similar duties of other peo- 
ple. And not this only, but it describes those 
who, instead of making politics a duty, make them 


atrade; who look to them for pecuniary advant- | 


age, or for the gratification of a selfish ambition. 
These classes make politics onerous and odious | 
and perilous. ‘They necessarily degrade the | 
standard of character for public life, and they | 
foster the most enormous corruption. 


chase. ‘The result is, that, as a rule, the ablest 
and best men of a party are not those who are 
elected to high office. 

It would be unfair, however, not to recognize 
that those who are elected are very profoundly 
influenced by those who are not. If it be true, 
as De Tocqueville said, that the best Americans 
are not seen in political life, it is no less true that 
they are felt in it. The Congress which disap- 


pointed the observer whose name was not John | 


Bull turns a very sensitive ear to those who gave 
him his lofty impression of American character. 
Even the most reckless party manager, who ut- 
terly despises the tools by which he shapes re- 
sults, defers to a vague public of a purer tone, 


which he knew | 


Is it strange to | 


One | 
may be addressing the chair, and half a dozen | 
There is a general | 


This | 
11s 


who not only attend to their politic- | 


Under | 
their manipulation a seat in Congress is often | 
the fruit of intrigue, of fraud, or of outright pur- | 
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80 that he cnduet of bad men is not wholly 
bad. Meanwhile, however, the tende ney is de- 
plorable ; and uncontrolled power and constant 
success lead such men always more swiftly to 
total contempt of decency and honor. As able 
and virtuous men are excluded from public life, 
ability and virtue will inevitably be less valued, 
Qualities that are not seen will not be believed 
to exist. And such men will be more and more 
| excluded as the government of the country pass 
es more and more into the hands of politici ians. 
The perception of this fact explains a grea 
deal of the ‘Toryism of political thought in this 
country. An intelligent American ‘Tory, and 
he may unquestionably be found, says plainly : 


| °° W hen this Government be ‘gan it Was an ex- 


| periment, All the leaders knew it and said it. 

It would have been equally true if they had not. 
The ‘experiment’ of popular institutions was a 
common phrase down to the late war. Does not 
our respected friend the Easy Chair somewhere 
say that Mr. Bancroft the historian once remark 


ed that his history must necessarily sfop with the 


formation of the Constitution, because all that 
follows is experiment ? Whether the Easy Chair 
reported it or not, Mr. Bancroft certainly made 
the remark. Now, then, what is the result of the 
experiment? I ask as a philosopher, as a man 
| of science, and I don’t care to be referred to the 
| literature of the Fourth of July for an answer. 
The result is, that the will of the people is no 
| more expressed here than it has been in England 
during the same time. ‘There the government 
has been controlled by the most intelligent class 
of men in the kingdom; here it has fallen from 
the control of the most intelligent almost to that 
of the least. Now, then, I prefer the rule of an 
| educated, well-bred, honorable, and consciously 
responsible class to that of the opposite class ; 
and therefore I think a government of aristocrats 
is better than one of politicians. Show me the 
way to throw off the yoke of the politicians and 
to restore Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson 
every year to our politics, and I am with you. 
But I not only do not see such a way, but I think 
I see that it constantly becomes more difficult to 
discover, When the experiment began, and we 
had the traditions of the old government, the best 
/men in the country were its publie representa- 
tives; but as the experiment has advanced, and 
| we have outgrown those traditions, I beg leave 
to doubt whether the same fact can be observed. 
Perhaps it is not in consequence of the new sys- 
tem; but if, as seems to be true, it is a neces 
sary and invariable coincidence, it is much the 
same thing. It seems to me therefore that the 
experiment has failed; and, for one, I am tired 
of being called the free and independent elector 
of a happy country which spurns the political 
slavery of effete despotisms, when I know, my 
good Easy Chair, that you and I and our excel- 
lent neighbors all have rings through our noses, 
and are led hither and thither to the polls to vote 
as certain ignorant people, whom we despise, 
choose to dictate. If that is Toryism, make the 
raost of it!” 

This excellent gentleman speaks for many ; 
but the conclusive reply to him is this: that 


| however bad the case may be, yet the govern- 


ment of our politicians at its very worst—ex- 
cepting in the great city of New York—is not 
so corrupt as that of the aristocracy in England 





in its **palmiest days;” and that the general 
welfare under our system is infinitely greater 
than under the other. But what an honest 
Tory says is always worth consideration. And 
how true it is that we are governed by politi- 
cians, and that no honorable man can respect a 
politician as such! 


In illustratioa of the character of a public man 
who may be fairly described as a politician, let 
us take a conspicuous instance. 

It is but a very few years ago that the Easy 
Chair was sauntering through Fulton Market—- 
which ought to be exterminated, but which is 
none the less a very curious and interestiy spot 

and it perceived just before it, and equa. 7 ‘oi- 
tering, two men, one of whom was very venera- 
ble, of a stout figure, not tall, with bushy white 
hair, and dressed very neatly in black broad- 
cloth; the other younger, taller, of a careless 
and even lounging gai but full of respect in 
his treatment of his older companion. The 
two passed slowly through the throng, nobody 
regarding them, and they gazed with evident 
amusement at the motley spectacle of the mar- 
ket. The Easy Chair recognized them both. 
The last time it had seen the older man was 
many a year before, when he came up Broad- 
way under waving flags, with military escorts, 
and amidst peals of music and the acclamations 
of the people who thronged the sidewalks, and 
filled the balconies and windows, and stood upon 
the roofs and wherever his form could be seen. 
He stood erect in a barouche, with his hat in 
his hand, blandly bowing upon every side as the 
procession slowly advanced. It was the eighth 
President of the United States, Martin Van Bu- 
ren. He passed, blandly bowing—a man about 
fifty-five years old, who had grasped the prize 
which he had so long sought. He was a pri- 
vate citizen past seventy-five when the Easy 
Chair next saw him, quietly loitering unheeded 
through the busy Fulton Market. 

Mr. Van Buren was a politician, and not of 
the lowest kind. Politics was his business. To 
obtain political distinction was his object. Mr 
Parton, in his “ Life of Jackson,” says that, 
conceding politics to be a game, Mr. Van Buren 
played fairly. Possibly; but it is a game that 
forbids wobility and generosity. The strongest 
light is thrown upon Mr. Van Buren’s political 
character by his letters, which are published in 
the recent *‘ Reminiscences of James A. Ham- 
ilton.” They are letters written in the unre- 
served freedom of confidential political inter- 
course, but they are nevertheless marked by the 
wariness of the politician. These letters do not 
leave the impression which Mr. Parton conveys. 
They are, it must be frankly said, the letters of 
a politician intent upon his own advancement, 
and as such they illustrate the essentially un- 
handsome character of that personage. 

The characteristic of the politician is self- 
seeking. All public questions, the public wel- 
fare itself, are subordinated to party interests, and 
the bearing of those interests upon his personal 
aggrandizement. This was certainly true of Mr. 
Van Buren. He had a capital outfit for his 
career. He was the son of a poor man, and 
made his own way. He was of an equable tem- 
per and of excellent natural spirits. He was 
instinctively cautious and shrewd. 
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ners were bland and winning, and he conciliated 
good feeling if not confidence. At thirty he 
was the leader of his party in his county, At 
forty-six» he was Governor of his State. At 
fifty-one he was Vice-President. At fifty-five 
he was President. He was personally a kind 
and agreeable man; but who can help wincing 
a little to think that of all men in the country 
just the man who wrote these letters should 
have been selected for President? It is not 
that they propose frauds—it is their tone which 
is humiliating. 

Some old gentleman in the western part of 
the State, who is anxious to know that General 
Jackson's moral came quite correct, writes 
to Mr. Van Buren, who sends the letter to Mr, 
Hamilton, and asks him to write an answer in 
his best style. Mr. Hamilton, who had been at 
the Hermitage and knew the habits of Jackson's 
household, complies, but he mentions the name 
of Mr. Van Buren in the letter. As the letter 
may get into print the allusion may in some way 
be prejudicial to that gentleman, so he suggests 
that it be stricken out, and adds this significant 
postscript: ‘* P.S.—Does the old gentleman have 
prayers in his own house? If so, mention it 
modestly.” This is the true politician. It is say- 
ing delicately, ‘‘ Don’t forget the religious gag.” 
When the General was elected, Mr. Hamilton 
was Acting Secretary of State until Mr. Van 
Buren was able properly to resign his office of 
Governor and reach Washington to take the 
place; and during all the correspondence in re- 
gard to offices and appointments, Mr. Hamilton 
says that Mr. Van Buren never made any sug- 
gestion whatever in regard to the fitness of the 
candidates. Fitness is not the qualification which 
the politician seeks. 

It seems, also, that Mr. Van Buren was not at 
first favorable to the removal of the deposits. 
Indeed, he had expressed himself against the 
project. But finding that the General was bent 
upon it, his lieutenant shrugged his shoulders 
good-humoredly, said that ‘‘ the Chief” was in- 
exorable, and it was so much easier drifting 
with the current—in fact, if ‘‘ the Chief” has se- 
lected a certain person to be his successor, what 
a goose that person must be to have any opin- 
ions which ‘‘ the Chief” does not like! So Mr. 
Van Buren approved the removal of the depos- 
its. The relations of Mr. Hamilton with Gen- 
eral Jackson were most friendly and familiar. 
He was of signal service to “‘ the Chief” in many 


| ways, and was naturally of the inner circle of 


party friends and counselors. Such was the re- 
gard of the President for him that his Excel- 
lency told him that he should succeed Mr. Van 
Buren in the State Department. But this was 
not to be. 

The coup d'état by which General Jackson’s 
first Cabinet was changed was very skillfully ar- 
ranged, and was undoubtedly due to Mr. Van 
Buren. There would be little reason to doubt 
this, except that it was a bold measure. Mr. 
Calhoun had been an aspirant for the Presidency, 
and had been elected Vice-President. He did 
not, however, relinquish his hopes, and after the 
Cabinet was formed, and General Jackson had 
selected Mr, Van Buren as his successor, it was 
very apparent that the necessary ‘‘ pipe” could 
not be advantageously laid by a Cabinet of 
which the Secretaries of the Treasury and of the 
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Navy and the Attorney-General were friends of | 
Mr. Calhoun. Yet they were all of the same 
party, and a party rupture must be avoided. It | 
was plain that if the President asked the resig- 
nation of the Calhoun members of the Cabinet, 
the alarm would instantly be taken, and an oppo- | 
sition would be immediately organized to the in- 
tended succession of Mr. Van Buren. How, then, 
should the Cabinet be purged and a party rup- 
ture avoided? This question was most adroitly | 
answered, 

The Minister to England wished to return, and 
England is an excellent nursery for politicians 
in expectation of the Pyesidency. It keeps them | 
away from harm, yet ih full and honorable view 
of a grateful country. It was resolved, there- 
fore, that the Secretary of State, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, the favorite of the President and the head | 
of the Cabinet, with the Secretary of War, the | 
President’s old and intimate friend, should re- | 
sign. Mr. Van Buren wrote the smoothest of 
letters, which Mr. Parton publishes in his viva- 
cious history of the affair, saying that the ques- | 
tion of the successor had arisen, that it would be | 
necessarily perplexing to the Administration and | 
injurious to the public service if the person fa- | 
vored by the designation of partial friends should | 
remain in the Cabinet, and that, therefore, not- 
withstanding his unaffected devotion to the in- | 
terests of his chief, his confidence in that chief's | 
re-election, and his earnest desire to be of the | 
utmost service, the Secretary distinctly beheld | 
the path of duty, in which he should firmly walk, | 
although it led straight away from the dazzling | 
heights of honorable position into self-sacrifice | 
and private life. The truth was, of course, that | 
‘the Chief” and the politician whom he had | 
chosen for his successor both believed that to re- | 
sign the State Department was to make more sure | 
of the White House. And read in the light of this | 
knowledge, Mr. Van Buren’s phrase, ‘‘ I not only | 
submit with cheerfulness to whatever personal | 
sacrifice may be involved in the surrender of the 
station I occupy, but I make it my ambition to | 
set an example,” etc., is inevitably read with a 
smile, which is not exactly that of sympathy or | 
of respect. | 

Of this most vital intrigue in the very court | 
itself Mr. Hamilton, who had every right to | 
know, knew nothing. He was first apprised of | 
Mr. Van Buren’s resignation by common rumor. | 
He wrote to demand an explanation. Mr. Van 
Buren again wrote the smoothest and sweetest 
of letters: ‘*‘ Without much reflection thought it 
best not to say any thing to any of my friends upon 
the subject, to avoid those everlasting jealousies 
by which I have been so much annoyed 
would not for the world that you should for a 
moment harbor the thought that my confidence 
in or regard for you, which I have cherished 
with so much sincerity and disinterestedness, 
had slackened in the slightest degree.” Here | 
are butter and sugar combined. The reader ex- | 
pects to find such a letter signed ‘* Your tenderly 
attached Van Blatherskite.” But the comedy 
i. that, before the end of the letter, Mr. Van 
Buren incidentally mentions that he had said 
something to a friend in Albany, who told it in 
confidence to the Legislature! Mr. Hamilton 
disposes of the matter by saying that Mr. Van 
Buren concealed from him his intention to re- 
sign because the Secretary knew ‘‘ the Chief's” | 





promise, and feared that Mr. Hamilton would 
remind him of it if he knew of the intended res- 
ignation, Mr. Hamilton had the right to take 
this view, because in the beginning of General 


| Jackson’s administration, when he appointed 


Mr. Hamilton District Attorney of Southern 
New York, Mr. Hamilton's affectionate friend, 


| Mr. Van Buren, the Secretary of State, was op- 


posed, because he fancied that as the friendship 
was known the appointment might be attributed 


| to him, and injure his prospects of advancement 


with the Democratic party, as his friend was the 
son of the great Federal leader. 

It is ludicrous and pitiful, but it is the way of 
a politician. It would have been interesting to 
ask the venerable loiterer in the Fulton Market 
whether high office obtained by such means, by 
such incessant sacrifice of generous impulse and 
careful cultivation of selfishness, was satisfactory. 
Were those huzzas of a city that equally saluted 
the Japanese Embassy amy reward for the long, 
long years of plotting? Was there never an ob- 
trusive thought in the mind of the blandly bow- 
ing President that he was in no other sense the 
choice of the people than a forced card is the 
choice of the player? ‘‘I shall stand my game,” 
wrote Mr. Van Buren, after he had been appoint- 
ed Secretary of State. It was the motto of his 
life. 

When an American is called a politician, we 
say, this is meant—that his aims are wholly per- 
sonal, and that he subordinates politics or the 
public policy to his private advantage. A few 
such men, of course, closely observing the gen- 
eral indifference or ignorance, quietly ‘‘ force 
their game.” They make us all vote for the 
candidates whom they prefer, and with whose 
success their own individual advantage is allied. 
The machinery of party is so skillfully contrived 
that it is very difficult to resist it by organized 
effort, and the practical remedies are chiefly two 
—constant discussion of public measures and 
the sharpest criticism of public men in the press, 
and the most rigorous individual scratching of 
the ticket. In this way the military discipline 
of parties may be broken. If party managers 
learn by the awful experience of defeat that the 
intelligent and conscientious citizens who do not 
come to the primary meetings will not be abso- 
lutely controlled by those who do, they will take 
care that some kind of respect be paid to decen- 
cy, intelligence, and the general welfare. 

If, for instance, in the city of New York, the 
really public-spirited and well-meaning citizens 
of every party should resolve that at the next 
municipal election they would scratch off their 
tickets the names that ought not to be on them, 
the results would be most impressive and bene- 
ficial. If any where corrupt and ignorant and 
unfit persons are the managers of parties, the 
procurers of nominations, and, therefore, the real 
dictators of Governors, Senators, and Presidents, 
it is because the vast mass of the party adopts 
without serious question the action of a few in- 
terested individuals whom those persons control. 
We ought all of us, indeed, to go to the primary 
meetings ; but we do not, and if we did, it is un- 
certain whether the bullies would not prevail. 
The individual remedy, then, remains, and pens 
and pencils, with all their great services to man- 
kind, are never more serviceable than in scratch- 
ing the names of unworthy candidates for office. 
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Two events during the summer were very sig- 
nificant—the erection of the monument to Hal- 
leck, and the Humboldt festival. Halleck was by 
no means a very great poet, but he wrote famil- 
iar and ringing lyrics; his name was universally 
known in our literature, and he was one of the 
men who, early devoting themselves to a literary 
life in this country, were regarded with a pride 
and affection which men of a greater genius do 
not alwayscommand. He was an acc€pted rep- 
resentative of the poetic art, and the pleasant cer- 
emony at the completion of the monument was 
an evidence, as Mr. Bayard Taylor justly said in 
his thoughtful and felicitous address, that we are 
reaching a period in which the vital relations of 
intellectual and esthetic culture to the national 
welfare will be amply acknowledged. 

Still more impressive was the celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
Alexander Humboldt, which was very universal- 
ly observed, and was almost a national holiday 
among those of German birth. The day was ex- 
quisite ; one of those ripe, rich days of the early 
autumn, warm and brilliant, but without fierce- 
ness or glare, the softened splendor which is the 
most delightful quality of our climate. In New 
York the Central Park was the especial scene of 
the celebration, for there the bust of Humboldt 
was unveiled, and Dr. Lieber delivered a brief 
but most admirable address. Vvhile in Boston, 
at the Music Hall, the discourse of Professor 
Agassiz was masterly in its comprehensiveness, 
simplicity, and sympathetic appreciation of its 
subject. In the evening in both cities there was 
general hilarity among the countrymen of the 
illustrious philosopher. 

But the celebration itself showed that his coun- 
trymen are all mankind. Humboldt was truly a 
cosmopolitan—a citizen of the world. The fact 
of his birth in Germany did not make him in any 
narrow and exclusive sense a German. His in- 
terests and studies led him every where, made all 
countries familiar, and all people known to him. 
** Tf we take the word Catholic in a sense agree- 


sertations with equal satisfaction in German, 
French, and Spanish.” 


able to its etymology,” said Dr. Lieber, ‘‘ he was 
the most catholic man in modern times. En- 
rope, Asia, and America were equally his by 
visit and discovery. He wrote scientific dis- 


The opening of his career was striking. Hum- 
boldt was born in the same year with Napoleon, 
but the soldier was already famous before the nat- 
uralist was known, Napoleon had laid his hand 
upon Spain, and the Spanish ports were block- 
adea by the English, ‘‘ when,” says Agassiz, 
‘*he sailed from the harbor of Corunna, running 
out in a dark and stormy night, and so evading 
the English cruisers.” The captain of that craft, 


ly raised by coral insects, stands steadfast and 
forever. When he returned from South Ameri- 
ca and was presented to Napoleon, then in the 
fullness of his fame, Humboldt was already emi- 
nent for his scientific research. But Napoleon, 
who was essentially a vulgar man, merely re- 
marked as he passed him in the circle at court, 
sneering equally at science and at women: ‘‘ Ah, 
Mr. Humboldt! you like botany, I believe—so 
does my wife!” 

The extent and variety of Humboldt’s learning, 
the value and quality of his contributions to 
knowledge and to methods of study, the manner 
in which he has become the teacher both of the 
school-boy and of the scholar, are amply described 
in the delightful address of Professor Agassiz, 
who was his pupil and his friend. Of his habits 
of study, and the ever-fresh and hospitable atti- 
tude of his mind, Dr. Lieber tells us: ‘* Beyond 
seventy years of age, he was seen willing, like 
any of the Berlin students in the lecture-room 
of the geographer Ritter, to learn geography 
anew; and almost to his dying day, in the nine- 
tieth year of his life, he studied, wrote, and 
taught.” When he was seventy-five, he told 
Dr. Lieber at Potsdam that he was writing his 
‘*Cosmos.” In the morning he stucied and ar- 
ranged his materials, or received visitors. In the 
evening he was with the King from nine until 
eleven o'clock, and after his return to his room 
sat writing sometimes until three. When he was 
eighty-nine he rose at half past eight, read his 
letters while breakfasting, and replied to most 
of them, probably by dictation. ‘Then he dress- 
ed to make or to receive calls. At two o'clock 
he returned home, and at three drove to the 
King’s palace, where he generally dined. At 
seven he went home again and read or wrote un- 
til nine. Then to court or to some company, 
and at midnight back to his work until three 
o'clock, and the summer morning often saluted 
him before he slept. 

And how friendly and devoted to every young 
student he was, Agassiz most charmingly re- 
counts. It is no wonder, indeed, that Hum- 
boldt at sixty-two should have smiled upon 
Agassiz at twenty-four. So Hubert Languet 
loved Philip Sidney. So Don John of Austria 
honored Alexander Farnese. Humboldt came 
to Agassiz’s ‘‘ small room” in the Latin Quarter 
in Paris, and after a cordial greeting went 
straight to his book-shelves, that held a few 

classics in literature and science, and quarto 
manuscript volumes—transcripts of books which 
Agassiz and his brother had made, and which 
he was too poor to buy. ‘There was a German 
Encyclopedia in twelve volumes, ‘‘ Ah!” said 
Humboldt, ‘‘ what are you doing with this ass’s 
bridge?” Agassiz replied that he must have 





stealthily escaping from the Old World and bound | prompt answers to many questions, and that he 
to an obscure port in the New, would have smiled | could not afford to buy the original sources of 
if he had been told that the unknown scholar, his | information. The older man saw, says the 
passenger, would never command an army, nor | younger, that he was not too familiar with the 
govern a state, nor write a poem, and yet become | good things of this world, and in the evening 
more widely and more permanently famous than | led him to a restaurant in the Palais Royal, and 
the great Captain whose tread shook Europe and | told him to order the dinner. But Agassiz left 
startled the world. How silently his life passed! | it to Humboldt, and for three hours had the 
How serene and steady his industry! And now, | master all to himself. ‘‘ How he examined me, 
at the end of a century, the work of Napoleon, | and how much I learned in that short time! 
like a voleano suddenly thrown up from the sea, | How to work, what to do, and what to avoid; 
flashing and smoking, has sunk again and passed | how to live; how to distribute my time; what 
away. That of Humboldt, a continent, noiseless-| methods of study to pursue!” Agassiz had 
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party was already completed. 


When Humboldt was in Paris at the time 


earnestly wished to accompany Humboldt upon 
his second great journey, the Asiatic, but the 


seen the Crown Princess, wife of the present 
King of Prussia, hurrying, alarmed, into her 
carriage to hasten to the royal palace. 

Agassiz does not conceal the painful fact of 


mentioned by Agassiz, he was, as Rubens said | Humboldt’s correspondence with Varnhagan von 


of himself in England, ‘‘ playing Embassador.”’ 


He had been sent by King Frederick William 
of Prussia to salute King Louis Philippe. But 


although constantly in royal circles, and at the | 


close of his life attached to the court, and the 
daily companion of the King, his political sym- 
pathies were liberal, and he was really a repub- 
lican, and openly voted against the Ministers. 
Lieber tells a pleasant story of an incident which 
occurred at Rome. Just after the Congress of 
Verona the King of Prussia, Niebuhr, and Hum- 
boldt were talking together, and the young Lie- 
ber was a silent listener. Niebuhr spoke in dis- 
paragement of Arago, the French astronomer, 
who was a resolute republican. The King, of 
course, “‘ simply eschewed republicanism.” But 
when Niebuhr had spoken, ‘‘ Humboldt said, 
with a sweetness which I vividly remember, 
‘Still this monster is the dearest friend I have 
in France.’” Long afterward, after the sad 
18th of March,.1848, in Berlin, when the royal 
troops had swept with cannon the streets of the 
city, and the foolish King had been compelled to 
salute from the windows of his palace the dead 
bodies of his subjects whom he had slain, there 
was a great funeral procession in honor of ‘ the 
dead for liberty,” as they were called, and most 
eminent of all who walked in it was Humboldt, 
universally remarked and saluted. It was the 
only time the Easy Chair ever saw him, and it 
was upon the very spot, in front of the palace 
of the Crown Prince, on which a few days be- 
fore, on the outbreak of the revolution, it had 


| Ense, letters in which, while a pensioner and of- 
| ficer of the court, and an intimate and honored 
| companion of the King, he satirized the courtiers 
and court life. But they were, as Agassiz re- 
marks, wholly confidential. Like all such let- 
ters, the moment they are published they are in 
a false light, and are entirely and necessarily 
misunderstood. Every man permits himself with 
his most intimate friends a tone of remark and 
criticism which is sympathetically understood, 
and therefore not mischievous. ‘This is intelli- 
gible, and this consciousness pleads for Hum- 
boldt. But it had been better if he had spoken 
instead of written, and if, as Agassiz says, ‘‘ he 
had not accepted the friendship and affection of 
aking whose court he did not respect, and whose 
weaknesses he keenly felt.” 

The Humboldt festival, although all gladly 
shared in it, was yet chiefly due to the enthusi- 
asm of our fellow-citizens of German birth. In- 
deed, it might almost be said that it is they who 
have taught us how to enjoy. ‘To them we owe 
the extending taste and cultivation in music, 
and the spectacle of a hearty and genial pub- 
lic enjoyment without tumult or disorder. ‘The 
two chief orators of the day were themselves of 
foreign birth, but as truly American as any na- 
tive of the country. And in the best and lar- 
gest sense, in that of interest in truth and res- 
olute devotion to its scientific investigation—the 
sense in which Humboldt was illustrious—it is 
good to believe that the festival was truly Amer- 
ican. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

N the study of mental philosophy, as it is usu- 
ally pursued in our schools and colleges, there 
are two quite distinct objects to be attained. One 
of these is an acquaintance with mental philoso- 
phy as it has been taught in the past. In the 
multitude of studies which are crowded into the 
college curriculum, and in the brief time which 
our increasing haste to be at work allots to edu- 
cation, it is perhaps too much to expect that any 
but a few scholars, who manifest especial fond- 
ness and aptitude for metaphysical studies, will 
acquaint themselves in detail with the thoughts 
and theories of the great thinkers. But some 


general idea of the results attained by centuries 
of disputation is indispensablt to a reasonable | 


amount of intellectual culture, though the pro- | 
cesses may, in most cases must, be passed by. 
It is at least equally important that students 
should learn something of the mind itself and 
its operations, and that for this purpose they 
should learn to observe mental action, and to 
analyze mental phenomena for themselves. It 
is only thus that they can lay the basis for any 
true scientific knowledge of a real psychology. 
In fact, these two studies are quite distinct, 
though necessarily pursued together, and too 


— Ghitar’s Book Calle, 


] a knowledge of the literature of philosophy ; the 
| other gives a facility of observing for one’s self 
its facts. Professor T. C. Uruam, in his Men- 
tal Philosophy, embracing the Three Departments 
of the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will, in two 
| volumes (Harper and Brothers), combines these 
two objects in an admirable manner; and it is 
this fact which has made his work so long an ap- 
proved text-book in America. Single qualities 
| are perhaps better exemplified in other works, but 
| they are nowhere better combined than in Profes- 
sor Upham’s. The student who has gone through 
its pages, even in the superficial manner in which 
philosophical treatises are ordinarily studied in 
an American school, will at least know what are 
supposed to be the general divisions of the men- 
tal faculties, and will have such an idea of philo- 
sophic terms that he can understand its language 
as he meets it subsequently in literature or in 
common life. If he does not merely content 
himself with learning and reciting the contents 
of the book, but really endeavors to solve by his 
own examination its mental problems, and repeat 
for himself some of the processes it describes, he 
may also acquire a facility of independent inves- 
tigation, which is the first condition of scientific 
knowledge. If time and inclination prompt him 





rarely discriminated even in theory. One gives 





to make mental philosophy specialty, he will find 
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that Prof@sor Upham has afforded him a valua- | Massachusetts of the West out of a State border- 
ble introduction to its study. If not, he will find ed by Pennsylvania on the one side and Indiana 
that he has learned enough at least to give him! onthe other. It has been the mother of church- 
that superficial acquaintance with the subject | es, of colleges, and even of communities, planted 
which is all that most men have either the in-| by its graduates in the Far West, and repeating 
clination, the time, or, perhaps, the ability to | there the work it has done so well. 
acquire. ‘This treatise does not assume to af- The secret of its power lies in its moral life. 
ford an original contribution to mental science | The philosophy which made it odious made it 
that renders it of special value to the advanced | potent. The very bitterness of the hostility it 
student ; but as a text-book, whose office it is to| encountered endowed it with earnestness, In 
conduct one quite ignorant of the study to its | Moral Philosophy, or the Science of Obligation, 
domain, and there introduce him to other guides | by Jamus H. Farrcoutip, President of Oberlin 
for more elaborate investigations, it has qualities | College (Sheldon and Co.), we have, in an offi- 
which entitle it to a high, if not the highest | cial form, a presentation of that pbilosophy. 
rank among similar treatises. We are glad to| Our space forbids any thing like an adequate 
see, in this new edition, evidence that it still| criticism of the system. An inadequate one 
preserves its place of honor and usefulness de-| would be necessarily unjust. We do not accept 
spite many younger rivals. it. Some of its assumptions we should question ; 
Among these rivals the latest American con- | some of its logical processes we should criticise ; 
tribution to mental science is a little volume en- | to some of its results we should strenuously ob- 
titled The Principles of Psychology, by Joun| ject. Butitis asystem. It has the advantage 
Bascom, Professor in Williams College (G. P. | of unity and simplicity. Granted the premises, 
Putnam and Son). Professor Bascom is an in-| you can rarely escape from the conclusion. It 
tense believer in the Intuitive School. He even | is a system, too, which has power in it. It as- 
criticises Sir William Hamilton for yielding too | sumes that the human soul has native ability to 
much to the Materialists. As a treatise on the| render complete obedience to the law of God. 
principles of psychology, designed to give the | It presses home upon every man his duty so to do. 
student in a brief but comprehensive form a/| To the despairing cry, ‘‘ 1 can not,” it replies, with 
bird's-eye view of the science, his treatise is de-| sternness, ‘‘ You can and must.” It throws man 
fective. He assumes as axioms what he needs | upon his own resources, tends to make him strong 
with the utmost care todemonstrate. He is un- | and self-reliant, is a good philosophy for success, 
able to appreciate, and therefore really to under- | but a poor one for failure, helps the man of strong 
stand, those views from which hedissents. He has | will, leaves the weak-willed man almost without 
a critical mind, and displays considerable power | a Saviour, is the philosophy for a new country 
in analyzing the statements of other thinkers; | and an army of pioneers, and so has done its 
but he lacks the power to either originate or con-| work admirably despite what seems to us its 
struct a system of his own. His book will be| greatest defect--its utter failure to recognize the 
more useful to the scholar as a critique than satis- | meaning of the outery, ‘‘ What I would, that do 
factory to the student as a fundamental treatise. | I not; but what I hate, that do I...... O wretch- 
Oberlin, with few facilities, has done in the|ed man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
last quarter century a work which, if institutions, | the body of this death?” Good or bad, it is 
like men, are to be judged by their fruits, entitles | admirably stated by President Fairchild, whose 
it to a front rank among the colleges of America. | style is clear and condensed, who has a sovereign 
It has had but a sorry endowment, and almost no | contempt for all conventionalism, who never stops 
library. Planted in what was at its foundation | on his journey toward a point to dally with flow- 
a wilderness, it has had to create its own constit-| ers of speech, who never carries you to his goal 
uency, and educate the community as well as its | by a circuitous route for the sake of a pretty il- 
own pupils. Taking in 1834 ground which is | lustration, and who is too much in earnest to 
radical in 1869; almost from the very beginning | set before you his own views to spend ony time 
educating black and white, male and female, in | in criticising the views of others. 
the same classes and the same recitation-rooms, The standard of morals changes from age to 
it has had to contend against the most bitter and | age. It is far more conventional than we are 
intense prejudices. Its theology has been un-| accustomed to suppose. Not only does the race 
popular; and it is only recentlygthat it has en-| improve and deteriorate, approach to its ideal 
joyed the confidence and secu the indorse-| or fall away from it, but also the ideal itself 
ment of the churches even of its own denomina-| changes. ‘Thus Morals, not only as a science 
tion. Nor even now has it the advantage of any | but as a practical life, has a history of its own. 
ecclesiastical machinery to promote its interests, Mr. W. KE. H. Lecxy, in his History of Euro- 
It is absolutely independent. But, despite these | pean Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne (D. 
seeming disadvantages, it has accomplished a| Appleton and Co.), undertakes to describe a 
work almost unparalleled. It has gathered about | small but most important portion of this history 
itself a village in which there is not, we believe, —that in which probably there was a more ob- 
a bowling-alley, a billiard saloon, or a public bar; | servable progress, and a greater evolution of 
and rarely even a lighted cigar on the streets; | moral life, than in any other era. It embraces, 
in which, on the other hand, there is one of the | so to speak, the germinating period of Christian- 
largest churches in America, with a congregation | ity. In an opening chapter, devoted to what 
second only to that of Mr. Beecher, and a a the author calls The Natural History of Morals, 
tinuous revival, which has not for years inter-| Mr. Lecky undertakes to describe the two rival 
mitted its weekly inquiry meeting, or failed to| schools of Moral Philosophy—the Utilitarian and 
secure for it a respectable attendance. It has) the Intuitive. A second chapter portrays the 
extended its influence to surrounding counties, | moral condition of the Pagan Empire—that is, 
abolitionized all Northern Ohio, and created the | of Greece and Rome, Oriental life and religion 
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dertakes to give an account of the Conversion 
of Rome, and embraces a discussion of the early 
persecutions and of the effect of the miracles 
upon the ancient world. A fourth chapter de- 
scribes Primitive Christianity from Constantine 
to Charlemagne, and gives some account of the 
rise of asceticism and monachism. A fifth chap- 
ter, on the Position of Women, closes the work. 
This brief résumé of its contents is enough to 


indicate that the topics which it embraces are | 


among the most important, in a social and mor- 
al point of view, of any which history is ever 
called upon to illuminate. 

For this work Mr. Lecky has some admirable 
qualifications. He is in general accord with the 
humane spirit of the age, though this hardly 
compensates for the fact that he is carried away 
by its resistless rationalistic tendencies. He is 
an indefatigable student. He is, seemingly, 
thoroughly at home in the period of which he 
treats. He appears to be familiar with English, 
American, and French literature, and with the 
Latin classics. It is not so evident that he has 
any special acquaintance with the Greek, or that 
he is at all acquainted with the German. His 
pages are full of facts—too full. We sometimes 
regret that he had not the patience to digest 
them more thoroughly, the self-denial to omit 
the less significant and important. We are pain- 
fully impressed at times with the idea that he 
has told us all he knows; that he seems to be 
more learned than he really is. Nevertheless 
his book has the merit of giving the result of 
careful painstaking research, in a field in which 
few men, few thinkers even, have either the op- 
portunity or the time to harvest for themselves. 
His style, too, is clear without being eloquent ; 
and though you never read a paragraph a sec- 
ond time for the enjoyment it affords, as you 
often do in Gibbon, you never have to read one 
a second time to understand what he means, as 
you often do in Carlyle. These characteristics 
render his history exceedingly useful. They do 
not entitle it to a first rank in literature. Its 
excellences are considerable, but they are super- 
ficial. It possesses but one serious defect ; but 
that one is well-nigh fatal. ‘To write success- 
fully a history of morals one should be both a 
philosopher and an historian, Mr. Lecky is nei- 
ther. He is just enough a philosopher to pre- | 
vent him from being an impartial historian. His 
lack of philosophic knowledge, if not of philo- 
sophic aptitude, is painfully apparent. ‘‘'There 
are,” he says, ‘‘ two great divisions of character, 
corresponding very nearly to the Stoical and 
Epicurean temperaments I have described—that 
in which the will predominates, and that in 
which the desires are supreme.” Surely no man 
ought to attempt to write philosophy who does 
not know that the will is the mere executive of 
the soul, whose function it is to carry out the 
laws which the desires, the legislative faculties, 
enact. Snch curious blunders as these might 
be excused. But, unfortunately, the cast of 
mind which is capable of them warps all that is 
written. ‘There is a certain class of writers in 
whom what the phrenologists call Eventuality is 
predominant, and who aie interested in events, 
in and for themselves. Such men, provided 
they have sufficient philosophic taste to group 
their facts well and wisely, make admirable his- | 





being only incidentally alluded to. A third un- | 





torians. They are neither inclined to record a 
fact because it makes for their theory, nor to 
suppress it because it tells against them. It is 
the fact not the theory which interests them. 
Mr. Lecky, however, in this respect resembling 
Buckle, has @ certain theory to advocate. He 
is interested in facts not for their own sake but 
for their testimony. If his mind had been philo- 
sophically educated this would not impair the 
value of his writings, though it would materi- 
ally modify their use. But there is no indication 
that this is the case. He shows himself utterly 
incompetent to understand, appreciatingly, a the- 
ory which he does not approve; as in his por- 
traiture of the Utilitarian theory of morals and 
his incidental references to Calvinism. He de- 
votes a large portion of one chapter to a discus- 
sion of Miracles, without apparently knowing 
what the Christian conception of a miracle is, as 
it has been defined by such writers as Augustine 
in ancient times, and Trench, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and Bushnell in later days. He under- 
takes, not to give an impartial history of the 
pagan persecutions of the primitive Christians, 
but to show that they were not adequate to crush 
the rising religion, and required no miraculous 
| intervention to countervail them. He summons, 
therefore, to his pages only such facts as bear wit- 
ness in favor of his assertion, and leaves us entire- 
ly uncertain whether there may not be an equal 
array of facts on the otherside, which are excluded 
from the court. He endeavors to find different 
causes for the pagan and the later Roman Cath- 


| olic persecutions, in order to sustain his theory 


that the latter were due to the doctrine of ex- 


clusive salvation, instead of seeking, as a true 


philosopher, the explanation of these similar 
facts in some similar principles of human na- 
ture, working alike in the pagan and in the 
Christian world. He confounds—a not infre- 
quent mistake—fact with theory; and expects, 
though he says so only impliedly, that the civil- 
ized world, because it discards the theory of 
witchcraft, and explains the facts of blight and 
disease by a reference to other causes, will also 
discard the facts of Christ’s marvelous cures and 
yet more marvelous resurrection; for which, if 
admitted, modern philosophy has no other ex- 
planation to offer than that of a supernatural 


| power, manifesting itself in unusual ways. Ina 


word, if Mr. Lecky were less of a philosopher 
he would be a better historian. As it is, he is 
at once too much and too little philosophical. 
We may, haps, include Credo (Lee and 
Shepard) undef the general title of philosophy, 
though it is theological rather than philosophical, 
and written for the general reader rather than for 
the scholar. Its title is indicative of its char- 
acter, It is written by one who believes, who 
gives no indication that his own belief has ever 
been shaken by doubts. He understands skep- 
ticism without entering into it; learns it from a 


| study of books rather than by any bitter experi- 


ence of his own. He presents the common creed 
of the Christian Church in a Supernatural Book, 
Supernatural Beings, a Supernatural Life, and a 
Supernatural Destiny. He supports it by the 
customary arguments. His book will be of more 
service to the Christian perplexed by the doubts 
of others than to the skeptic who is sorely trou- 
bled by his own. 

Whatever Mr. Ruskin writes about he always 




















writes philosophy—moral, social, or political. | 
In The Queen of the Air (John Wiley and Son) 
he takes the Greek myths of the cloud and the 
storm and elucidates their inmost meaning with 
his own peculiar subtlety of insight, breadth of 
understanding, and felicity of expression; and 
then passes to apply their teachings to the devel- 
opment and conduct of character, and to the ne- 
cessities of the state. Parts of the book are very 
fine, very helpful, very inspiring, and exceeding- 
ly valuable. Many of his-criticisms on present 
thought and life are sadly called for; much of 
his teaching, as in all his works, sterling und 
manly, characterized by a loftiness of thought 
and sentiment that are almost as rare as they ave 
essential to right thought and true character. 
Yet his fine gold is sadly dimmed, and the effect 
of his effort greatly marred. ‘There is, of course, | 
too much of his peculiar positiveness; there is 
also too much of his vague, obscure writing. | 
His style, indeed, seems to be undergoing a pro- | 
cess of disorganization. The sense of unity and | 
coherence in one controlling thought or purpose 
is lost. ‘There is strong feeling enough, but it is | 
uncontrolled ; it overmasters the understanding. 
The thought wavers. However fine the brief 
sentences, we lack the sense of self-command and 
calmness which is needful to give us confidence 
in the writer’s judgment. He fails, therefore, to 
gain that heedful attention which the thought 
really deserves. Indeed, the want of respect for | 
Mr. Ruskin’s later writings is owing, not so much 
to his ideas, as to the way in which he presents | 
them. However fanciful and medieval some of | 
his suggestions may appear, the principles under- 
lying them are so important, and appear, when 
presented in his best style, so vital to the best in- 
terests of society, that even the apparent attempt 
to revive elements in social and national life gen- 
erally believed hopelessly extinct would not pre- 
vent their being respectfully listened to. But 
Mr. Ruskin fails to grasp the present. He seems 
to be incapacitated, constitutionally or by the na- 
ture of his pursuits, for rightly estimating some 


of the most essential elements of the questions | 


he discusses. 
ingly fault-finding and condemnatory. 
faults, 
of the time are brought te view. But there is 
almost no mingling of faith in man or in God’s 
providence respecting society, no broad generous 
feeling, no juicy charity, no hopefulness. Ina 
word, Mr. Ruskin, always a critic, is in his later 
days too purely, too censoriously «ritical to be 
healthful or widely useful as a writer. 


His manner, moreover, is prevail- 


The 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Wuo that has ever read ‘‘ Bleak House” has not 
longed to shake hands with Lawrence Boythorn, 
an incomprehensible, inconsistent, absurdly im- 
placable, femininely tender character, whose sol- 
emn earnestness about trifles is set off with such 
dextroys art by the trifling of Harold Skimpole 
about matters of the gravest importance. We 


fancy that most readers criticise this Boythorn’s | 
It is, they would say, a | 


character as unnatural. 
pure creation of the imagination, such as only 
the fancy of a Dickens could produce. 
however, it is a portrait from real life, the orig- 
inal who sat for it being no other than Walter 
Savage Landor. It is true, the portrait is not a 
piece of realistic painting. * But the lineaments 


EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE. 


| get a commission in the army. 
have been his brother officers would not have 


| rights, and his literary executor. 


the vulgarities, the vices, and weaknesses | 


In fact, | 





92 
are there. Even the canary-bird has his proto- 
type in the little Pomeranian dog, Landor’s con- 
stant companion, almost the only companion 
who could be constant to him; for his temper 
was absolutely and hopelessly untamable. He 
had no power of self-control. His violent com- 
bativeness, whenever he was crossed, was not a 
purely superficial trait, as Dickens has made it 
in Boythorn. He lived in perpetual rebellion 
with mankind. He quarreled with his father. 
He kept his mother in awe ofhim. He was ex- 


| pelled from school under guise of a withdravral. 


He was rusticated from college. He could not 
Those who would 


him amongthem. He provoked the resentment 
of his tenants, even while he was honestly trying 
to do them good. He separated from his wife, 
leaving nearly all his property to her and the 
children. And, finally, he expatriated himself, 
to escape the consequences of a libel he had pub- 
lished, and died in wretchedness, an exile. Nev- 


| ertheless, beneath all his roughness beat a ten- 


der heart. He loved children, he loved flowers, 


| he loved his dog, and there are one or two epi- 


sodes which show that he was glad to love and 
be loved by equals, provided they had the tact to 
study his temper, and the self-deniai not to cross 
it. Mr. Joun Forster, in his Biography of 
Walter Savage Landor (Fields, Osgood, and Co. ), 
has doubtless produced what will be accepted as 
the standard story of the poet's life. He had 
rare facilities for composing it. He was Lan- 
dor’s trusted friend, the assignee of his copy- 
He has had 
ample material therefore, intimate knowledge of 
the subject, and five years in which to arrange 
the one and utilize the other. But his very fa- 
cilities have proved his disadvantage. He has 


| produced a volume ioo bulky to be generally 


read, at least in busy America. Only a small 
number, made personal friends of the poet by the 
perusal of his writings, will venture to read John 
| Forster’s pages through. And even they will be 
disappointed. The curious inconsistency of Lan- 
dor’s contradictory character has been too much 
for the biographer’s powers of discrimination. 
All the roughness of the exterior is apparent. 
The heart within is hidden. We prick our fin- 
gers against the burry shell; but there is no 
sweet kernel within; rather, the editor has not 
discovered it. In short, he has produced a me- 
| morial too bulky for the general public and too 
| unsympathetic—too severely, coldly just for per- 
sonal and literary friends, 

It was our first impression that Henry Crabb 
Robinson's Diary and Correspondence (Fields, 
Osgood, and Co.) was amenable to the first of 
these criticisms. Two volumes of five hundred 
pages seem a great deal to appropriate to the 
memoirs of a single man, however profound 
his learning, wide his influence, or eventful his 
| life. These volumes are not, however, appro- 
priated to the biography of their apparent 
subject. Mr. Robinson, radicallygunlike Bos- 
well, to whom he is sometimes unjustly com- 
pared, was neither a hero-worshiper nor an 
egotist. His diary gives us very little con- 
cerning himself, and only here and there a 
glimpse of his opinions, either of men or man- 
ners. Its interest lies in the social pictures 
which it affords us of eras important both in 


| 
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a political and a literary point of view, and in| very desirable in an economic point of view, 
the intimate acquaintance it gives us with men | Our readers will we trust excuse us, that on our 
little understood by those who know them only | table we set, with more solid dishes, a pot-pourri 
through their works. At the time when the | of literature, in which, after the manner of such 
French Revolution was by its reactionary in-| dishes, several kinds of diet are intermingled—a 
fluence threatening the liberties of England, | little theology, a little philosophy, a good deal of 
and Lord Erskine was pleading the cause of | romance, and a seasoning of miscellaneous liter- 
liberty of the press before juries sometimes in- | ature. 
timidated by the crown and sometimes by popu-| The Edye of the Storm (G. P. Putnam and Son) 
lar prejudice, Mr. Robinson was pursuing, pro-| is a romance of the time of the French Revolu- 
fessionally, the study of the law, and passionately | tion. This is the storm, to the edge of which 
the study of literature. While Napoleon was only we are brought. Partly by carrying us, not 
rising steadily from the post of “‘ Little Corpo-| to Paris, but to the little village of Ibarraye, 
ral” to that of Emperor of the French, Mr. Rob- | where at least the carnage was less awful, partly 
inson was pursuing his studies cf science, physic- | by describing the results of horrors which we 
al and metaphysical, in Germany. While all| are left to imagine for ourselves, the authoress 
Europe was one frightful battle-field, he was first | avoids the error—for an error we think it to be, 
foreign correspondent and then foreign editor | even in an artistic point of view—into which 
of the London Times, Before as yet the smoke | Victor Hugo fell in his ‘‘ Les Miserables,” and 
of this conflict had passed away he had laid | Miss Muhlbach in her ‘‘ Marie Antoinette.” 
down the editorial pen and resumed the study, Harper and Brothers add to their editions of 
and, a little later, the practice, of his profession, | standard novels those of Charles Reade and 
whose duties never, however, interfered with his | George Eliot. The latter are published in a li- 
enthusiasm for literature and affection for and | brary edition which is a marvel of beauty and 
association with literary men. During this time | economy, being tastefully bound, illustrated with 
he amassed a quantity of manuscript before | numerous spirited engravings, and sold at seven- 
which the heart of the patient and assiduous | ty-five cents a volume. They increase their Li- 
editor of these volumes must have sunk in very | brary of Select Novels by the addition of four 
despair. ‘Think of sixty-five volumes of journals | republications from the English. Jetty is bet- 
and diaries, besides letters and miscellaneous pa- | ter than ‘‘ Stretton,” and, despite its weaknesses, 
pers! From these too ample materials this se-| is a readable story, which can not be said of 
lection as been very wisely made. We no lon-| some better novels; Meta’s Faith, for example, 
ger wonder at the size of the work. We only | which is so unexciting as to border on dullness, 
wonder that it is no larger. We are carried suc-| so mournful as to be unattractive to readers of 
cessively through English and German life. We) a heaithful temperament, and in which the au- 
are introduced successively to the great writers | thoress has only succeeded in proving herself 
of both nationalities. ‘‘ Were this my last hour,” | capable of doing better in the future. Fals¢ 
writes Mr. Robinson in 1858, ‘‘I would thank | Colors, by Annie Tomas, is decidedly the 
God for permitting me to behold so much of the | best of these four volumes. It exhibits remark- 
excellence conferred on individuals. Of women, able power in defining delicate shades of char- 
J 





I saw the type of heroic greatness in the person | acter, exposes effectually that pride of appear- 
of Mrs. Siddons; of her fascinations, in Mrs. | ance which is so inconsistent with true pride 
Jordan and Mile. Mars. I listened with rap- | of character, yet fails in interest, because it dis- 
ture to the dreamy monologues of Coleridge— closes in the opening chapters the plot which 
‘that old man eloquent ;’ I traveled with Words-| only the subsequent chapters should unfold—a 
worth, the greatest of our lyric philosophical | criticism even more, applicable to Found Dead, 
poets; I relished the wit and pathos of Charles | a story which might be sensational were not the 
Lamb; I conversed freely with Goethe at his | author of the secret murder discovered to the 
own table, beyond all competition the supreme | reader at the very outset of the story, though not 
genius of his age and country.” to the personages of his own fictitious world till 

To these names of Mr. Robinson’s personal | its close. Of all the novels which lie on our ta- 
acquaintances may be added, among Continental | ble The Countess Gisela (Harper and Brothers) 
writers, those of Schiller, Savigny, Paulus, Wolf, | is certainly the most remarkable, perhaps the 
Madame De Stiel; among English writers those | most powerful. It required some genius to con- 
of Southey, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Carlyle, John | ceive the idea that the very excess of vice might, 


Stuart Mill, Walter Savage Landor—and this by 
no means exhausts the list. To these we are in- 
troduced. Wesit at their board. We hear their 
conversation; we get an insight into their men- 
tal constitution and their methods of life. Mr. 
Robinson has a genius for appreciation. We 
live in the past, on friendly terms with its tru- 
est, purest, and best thinkers. ‘‘ These reminis- 
cences and diaries,” says the Spectator, ‘‘ are 
not so muc 
sparkle with wit and humor and sprightly anec- 
dote. There is hardly a dull page in them; not 
one we would omit, 













































































MISCELLANEOUS. 
A ragout is not ordinarily a very epicurean 
specimen of the culinary art, but it is sometimes 














hgremains as a resurrection.” They, 


by reaction, evolve in a strong nature a love of 
virtue. ‘Thus baldly stated the principle may 
seem false, but it seems true to nature as it is 
wrought out in this singular and thoroughly 
original romance. Its democratic spirit adds po- 
litical zest to its moral and dramatic interest. 
There is nothing very remarkable in Cipher, by 
Jang G. Austin (Sheldon and Co.), except a 
somewhat intricate plot, which sustained the in- 
terest of the story very well as a serial in the 
Galaxy, from whose plates it is evidently printed 
in its present form, Zhe Hollands—well, we can 
not better deseribe it than by saying that it is a 
good book to go to sleep on. Alice Vail (Will- 
iam White and Co.) is a spiritualistic novel— 
which is very different from saying a spiritual 








novel—in which there is a great abundance of 








visions and heavenly revelations, and a great 
scarcity of sublunary common-sense. Aspasia 
ligious novel, is very poor. If it is intended for 
a profane burlesque on religious biography, it 
overshoots the mark. Walter Ogilby is rather 
commonplace in plot, rather pleasant in style, 
and unobjectionable in moral tone. We are 
glad to welcome in The Jmprovisatore the first 
volume of a new and very tasteful edition of 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S works, from the 
press of Hurd and Houghton. The choice of 
this volume was not really a happy one, however, 
for its excellences are not such as will induce 
strangers to this author to seek his further ac- 
quaintance ; it is a book rather for the friends 
of Andersen than for those who are unacquaint- 
edwith him. Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty, 
which we have received from the press of the 
Rivingtons, London, is a charming though quaint 
romance, commingled story and guide-book, 
from the pen of the Rev. J. D. MERREWEATHER, 


English Chaplain at Venice, who, with his hero- | 


Srieutific 


FIG. 1. 


SIGNALING BY MARINE TELEGRAPHS. 
HE manner in which signals are made by 
means of the Atlantic cables is somewhat 
curious. In ordinary land lines the object is ac 
complished, as is well known, by the power of a 
wire conveying a current of electricity to magnet- 
ize a bar of iron instantaneously. If the tele- 
graph wire is passed around the bar a few times 
this effect appears. If the coil is made very large, 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. ‘ 


| coil is used in the ordinary 
| may be seen in the window of a telegraph office. 


925 


| ine, takes the reader through all the scenes of its 
| incomparable 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), if intended for a re- 


beauty. Our boy says of Mopsa 
JEAN INGELOw (Roberts Broth- 
a ‘‘ splendid book,” in which testi 

mony we are inclined to concur from a cursory 
glance at its pages. We can not say as much 
for Patty Gray's Journey, by Mrs. CARoLine 
Dau (Lee and Shepard). The authoress un- 
dertook to weave an interesting story out of in- 
cidents so commonplace that it is no wonder that 
she failed. Even a story more buoyant could 
hardly carry such a cargo of moralizing. Hos- 
pital Sketches, by Miss Aucort (Roberts Broth- 
ers), is a worthy companion volume of ** Little 
Women.” These stories and sketches were orig- 
inally published—with one or two exceptions-— 

during the war—the ‘‘ Hospital Sketches” in the 
Boston Commonwealth, the ‘‘ Camp and Fireside 
Stories” in other journals, They deserve not only 
the reputation they then enjoyed, but this perma- 


the Fairy, by 
ers), that it is 


| nent preservation in book form. No more graph- 


ic pictures of those aspects of camp life which 
Miss Alcott depicts were evoked by the war. 


Summary. 
Morse telegraph, as 
(Fig. 3.) 


In the case of the deep-sea lines another prop- 
erty of the electric current is employed—namely, 


|that of deflecting a needle already magnetized 
from its normal position. 


Suppose an electric current, for example, to 
pass along the wire M N QP R, Fig. 4, in the 
direction denoted by the arrows. The magnetic 
needle, which before the current passed had as- 
sumed the position a 6, would be immediately 


ec Od 





the wire being insulated or wrapped in a non- | 
conductor, the effect is greatly enhanced; and | 


the power developed is very obvious when the 
magnet is touched with an armature. Such a 
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turned in the direction a’ 6’. If the wire passes 
round the needle many times, as in Fig. 6, the 
effect is increased. The instant the current is | 
stopped the needle returns to its natural position ; 
and then, if a new current is transmitted in a| 
contrary direction, the needle will be deflected 
again, but in a contrary direction from before. 
. (Fig. 5.) 





Advantage is taken of this property as follows: 
An extremely delicate needle, with a minute but 
highly polished mirror attached to it in such a 
manner that the motion of the needle gives an | 
angular motion to the mirror, is suspended by a 


silken filament finer than any hair. The very | 
great delicacy of the arrangement is shown by 
the fact that both needle and mirror weigh less 
than a grain. A ray of bright light is thrown 

upon this mirror, and is reflected upon a screen, 
The image remains in the centre of the screen, 

or moves either to the right or to the left, accord- | 
ing to the changes produced in the position of 

the needle and of the mirror by the changes in | 
the electric condition of the wire. The move-| 
ments and positions of this image may be com- | 
bined evidently in many ways, so as to have a 





| is in this w 


separate combination for each letter of the alpha- 
bet; and thus exceedingly minute currents may 
be made to convey perfectly distinct signals. It 
way that we receive every evening the 
news of what has transpired in London or Paris 
during the day. 

The visitor who is admitted to the offices at 
Duxbury, where the messages by the French ca- 
ble are received, is surprised at the apparent sim 
plicity of the arrangements by which this system 
is carried into effect. After passing through two 
or three quiet and unpretending rooms which are 
used for various subsidiary purposes, he is con- 
ducted to a small back parlor, where, upon a ta- 
ble in a corner, the signaling apparatus is placed. 
Two operators are seated at this table, one to 
watch and interpret the motions of the flame, 
and the other, with pen in hand, to record the 
words as they are read to him. 

The instrument containing th aeedle and the 
mirror, and the coil of wire surrounding them, 
has the appearance of a brass cylinder three or 
four inches in diameter, and four or five high. 
A tube like a small telescope passes through it. 
Above is a curved flat bar of steel forming an 
arch over the cylinder. This bar is permanent- 
ly magnetized, and by being turned this way or 
that on the pivot in the centre by which it is sup- 
ported, commands the position of the needle, 
when free from the action of the current, by neu- 
tralizing, or perhaps rather overpowering, the 
terrestrial magnetism. 

The lamp stands upon the corner of the table 
behind a dark screen, a narrow slit in which ad- 
mits the passage of a thin beam of light, which 
enters the tube already mentioned, and is there 
reflected by the little mirror. An image of the 
flame is thus thrown upon a small white screen 
near the centre of the table, where it reposes 
quietly—a slender line of flame perfectly mo- 
tionless so long as no electric current is passing 
along the wire. The operator has under his 
hand a little instrument with keys, by pressing 
which he can communicate with a similar ap- 
ner igag at St. Pierre, the station in Newfound- 
land. Very soon after he does so the slender 
| flame begins to move to and fro upon the white 
screen. It is bringing back the answer. The 
romper watches its motions, wholly unintelligi- 
ble and bewildering to the by-standers, and in- 
terprets the message word by ‘word—the record- 
| ing assistant writing down as it is uttered. The 
spectator who witnesses the operation stands as- 


| tonished, not knowing which most to wonder at, 


the power to transmit so extremely delicate a 
force through such an enormous length of wire 
along the bottom of the sea, or the skill of the 
operator in reading so fluently long and com- 
plicated communications, in what to him is the 
mere dancing and flickering of a flame. 

A good deal of restriction is of course ‘neces- 
sary in respect to the admission of company to 
the telegraphic rooms ; but Mr. Brown, the su- 
perintendent, wins golden opinions from those 
thus privileged by the extent and accuracy of 
his scientific attainments, and his great courtesy 
in explaining the instruments and the operations. 


AMATEUR SURVEYING 
In superintending the laying out of their 
grounds in the country, and for other analogous 
purposes, .gentlemen often have occasion for 
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some mode of measuring distances which does | 
not require assistance, and which is more ac- 

curate than pacing. In some countries in Eu- 

rope an instrument like a gigantic pair of divid- 

ers is used for this purpose. It is made of light 

and slender bars of wood, and is of the form of 

the letter A, as seen in 
the engraving. As the 
distance between the 
points is not intended to 
be changed the legs are 
stiffened by a cross bar, 

sav one-half or two- 
thirds of the way down. 
The instrument may ob- 
viously be made of such 

form and size as to give | 
any distance between the 

points that may be re- 
quired for the purpose 

intended. It is ordinari- 
ly made to measure at 

each step Jour Se et and 
one and a half inches, so that four steps shall 
make a rod. 

It is said that with a little practice a person 
can walk along a piece of ground to measure the 
length of a contemplated road or piece of wall, 
turning the instrument over and over as he ad 
vances, so as to measure the distance nearly as 
fast as he can pace it, and very much more 
accurately—more accurately in fact than, with- 
out unusual care and skill, two persons can do it 
with a chain. 





PILE-DRIVING BY GUNPOWDER. 

A very curious application of the explosive 
force of sudden and violent chemical combina- 
tions has been made in the construction, in Phil- 
adelphia, of a pile-driving engine, worked by the 
combustion of a species of gunpowder. The in- 
strument is as ingenious, in respect to the princi- 
ples called into play in the construction of it, as 
it is efficient in its operation. 

To form an idea of the working of this en- 
gine, imagine a cannon set up in a vertical posi- 
tion, muzzle upward, on the ground, and then 
loaded with a heavy ball and fired. The ball 
would ascend inf® the air, while the cannon it- 
self—especially if the cascabel, instead of form- 


ing, as usual, a round knob, were sharpened— | 


would be driven more or less into the ground. 
It is precisely on this princ'ple that the new pile- 
driving engine operates. ‘The contrivances, how- 
ever, by which the cannon is loaded and fired, 
and the shot recovered after every discharge, are 
very curious. 

The part of the apparatus which serves the 
purpose of the cannon is made to fit upon the 
top of the pile which is to be driven, by means 
of a cavity formed in the end of it. The top of 
the pile is of course trimmed to the proper size 
to fil! this cavity. The pile, thus capped with 


the cannon, is placed between two upright masts, | 


like those of an ordinary pile-driver. There isa 
ladder on one side, reaching to the top of the 
masts. A boy stands upon this ladder at the 
right height, and drops a cartridge into the muz- 
zle of the cannon. A man then pulls a cord, 
which is connected with what is called the ham- 
mer, though it might as well be called the shot, 
which is held suspended high above the head of 
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the pile. This hammer is solid and heavy, and 
it is provided with a solid projecting cylinder, 
both on the upper and under side of it. The 
cord, pulled, liberates the hammer, and it falls. 
It is guided in its fall by grooves on the sides of 
it, fitting to tongues attached to the mast. When 
it reaches the head of the pile the projecting cyl- 
inder below enters the muzzle of the cannon, 
and, acting as a piston—for the cylinder and the 
bore of the cannon are nicely fitted to each oth 
er—it condenses the air, and by the condensa 
tion developes heat sufficient to ignite the gun- 
powder. The hammer is of course thrown vio- 
lently up again between the masts, and the pile 
is driven proportionately into the earth by the 
recoil. 

When the force of the explosion is expended 
the hammer ceases to ascend, and is held from 
descending by an ingeniously-contrived friction 
catch, which is controlled by the cord in the hand 
of the man. In the mean time the boy drops 
another cartridge into the cannon, when the man 
again pulls the cord and liberates the hammer. 
It falls, drives its piston or plunger into the mouth 
of the cannon, sets fire to the cartridge, and is 
instantly thrown up again. 

Thus the action goes on alternately as fast as 
the boy can put in the cartridges and the man 
pull the cord—which is said to be thirty or forty 
times a minute—driving the pile into the earth 
eight or ten inches at each blow. ‘There seems 
to be no special reason why a mechanical con 
trivance might not be made to do the work of 
dropping in the cartridge and releasing the 


| hammer, so that the engine should work auto 


matically, and drive the pile, once set, without 
any human agency whatever. No new motive 
power would be required for this, as the force 
of the hammer in going up might be made to 
deposit the fresh cartridge, and the hammer 
might be made to liberate itself by its weight, at 
the proper moment for coming down. 

Besides the piston which projects from the 
lower side of the hammer to enter the cannon, 
there is another on the upper side, which is 
fitted to another cylinder fixed firmly at the top 
of the two masts. This upper piston is intended 
to enter the upper cylinder, and stop the ascent 
of the hammer by the elasticity of the air within 
it, in case the force of the explosion should by 
any accident be so great as to throw the ham- 
mer too high. 

The powder used for this engine is of a pecul- 
iar character, made not to burn so rapidly as 
common gunpowder, so as to produce what is 

| called a ‘* pushing effect” rather than the effect 

|of a blow. The action seems, in fact, to be in- 
termediate between pressure and percussion, and 
the result is said to be extremely satisfactory ; 
but whether it works more satisfactorily than 
the steam pile-driver remains to be more cer- 
tainly determined. 


AN INTRUDER IN A CHURCH. 

In the contrivance last described the force of 
explosion would seem to be brought under very 
efficient control, An instance recently occurred 
in France, however, in which this fearfal agent 
broke away from its proper subordination, and 
was, guilty of a very extraordinary escapade. It 
was at a quarry on a hill near Marseilles. A 
fragment of rock, about five feet through each 
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way, detached by a blasting operation, was 
thrown out so far that it rolled down the de- 
clivity into a suburb of the town, and there 
broke into a church, making a breach in the 
side wall fifteen feet wide. It stopped just as it 
reached the altar. The mass was so large that 
it was necessary to divide it by sawing into sev- 
eral pieces before it could be removed. 


THE DURATION OF A FLASH. 

Any person in looking at the adjoining en- 
graving giving the figure of a circular card di- 
vided into narrow alternate 
sectors of black and white, and 
being informed that it repre- 
sented an article of philo- 


wonder what purpose it could 
serve; and on being informed 
that it was used to measuré the 
duration of the light emitted 
by a flash of lightning, might wonder still more 
how it could be made to serve that purpose. 
The explanation is this: The card is mount- 
ed upon a spindle, by means of which it may be 
made to revolve with great rapidity. If now it 
is made thus to revolve while an ordinary con- 
tinuous light is shining upon it, the white and 
black sectors blend together in the eye of the 
observer, on account of what is called the per- 
sistence of vision; that is, the impression pro- 
duced by each white sector remains upon the | 
retina while the sueceeding black one is passing, 
and thus the two impressions combine, and a 
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sophical apparatus, might well | 


uniform gray tint is the result. This is on the 
supposition that the light which falls upon the 
revolving disk is continuous. 

If, however, the light is but a momentary 
flash—suppose, for example, that it is absolute- 
ly instantaneous—and is preceded and followed 
by total darkness, then only one impression, in 
which the white and black sectors would be dis- 
tinct from each other, would be made upon the 
retina, and that impression would remain for a 
second or more, according to the principle of 
persistence above referred to. If the light, though 
not absolutely instantaneous, is of an exceeding- 
ly short duration—as, for example, the ten-thou- 
sandth part of a second—then the breadth of 
each white sector will be expanded a little in the 
impression which it makes upon the retina, ac- 
cording to the length of the time that it re 
mains under the influence of the light; and the 
line of demarkation between the white and 
black sectors will be more or less confused. 
| The duration of the flash can be calculated by 
| knowing the rate of rotation of the disk, and the 
| breadth of the overlapping of the sectors, 

By the use of this instrument the duration 
| of the light emitted by an electric discharge has 
| been approximatively ascertained, and is found 
to be an extremely minute fraction of a second. 
| The experiment is of course made in the dark, 
| the instrument being placed where the eye of 
the observer can be upon the disk while it is in 
rapid rotation, until the light, either from a flash 
of lightning or from the discharge of an electric- 
al battery, illuminates it. 














UNITED STATES. 


UR Record closes on the Ist of October. 
The topics of general domestic interest re- 
late mainly to the autumn elections, and to the 
finances of the country. ‘The elections are in 
themselves of little importance, except in so far 
as they indicate the popular judgment of the 
present Administration. In California the Dem- 
ocrats have elected a majority of the members of 
the Legislature, which undoubtedly assures that 
the vote of the State will be cast against the adop- 
tion of the proposed Fifteenth Aniendment to 
the Constitution. In Vermont the Republicans 
succeeded by their usual overpowering majority. 
——In Maine the vote was much smaller than | 
usual; and some 5000 votes were cast for a sep- 
arate ‘* Temperance” ticket; these were mainly 
drawn from the Republican side. The Repub- 
licans, however, carried the State by about the 
same proportional majority as in the Presidential 
election. In Pennsylvania and Ohio the elec- 
tions will have taken place before this Number 
of the Magazine will appear, and we present no 
speculations as to the result. 
Special interest attaches to the forthcoming | 
election in New York, mainly for the reason | 
that it will furnish a key to the state of public 
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opinion ; for the offices to be filled are wholly of pe or 
Sgr pve ‘ 4 independence, and indifference to the fate of Ameri- 
and judicial functionaries, members of the As- | can citizens, victims of foreign oppression.” 


local importance, being confined to municipal 
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| mere formal or local interest. 
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sembly, and what is technically designated as the 
**State Ticket,” excluding Governor and members 
of Congress, who are not to be chosen this year. 
The State Conventions of the two parties assem- 
bled at Syracuse ; the Democratic Convention on 
the 22d of September, the Republican Convention 
on the 29th. The ‘‘ platforms,” or declaration of 
principles adopted by these Céiiventions, may be 
assumed as fairly representing the sentiments of 
the two great parties in the country. We there- 
fore give them in substance, omitting topics of 
The Democratic 
platform, being quite long, is abridged; but the 
main points are preserved, and the essential pas- 
sages are quoted textually. The Republican 
platform, being more briefly expressed, is given 
in full. Both platforms are put forth in a series 
of resolutions, which were unanimously adopted 
by the respective Conventions : 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


(1.) Declares their adherence to the settled princi- 
ples of the party. 

(2.) Demands the restoration of all the States; the 
amnesty of political offenders; the reduction of the 
standing army; the abolition of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau; the restoration of the authority of the Judicia- 
'y ; and the subordination of the military to the civil 
power. 

(3.) Arraigns the administration of President Grant 
pon several grounds; among which are “want of 
athy with the peoples struggling for liberty and 











(4.) Demands fall protection for American citizens, 
whether native born or naturalized, wherever they 
may go; and “denounces the recent flagrant omis- 
sion by the Federal Administration to perform its 
whole duty toward American citizens in Great Britain 
and Cuba.” 

(5.) Favors the fulfillment of all legitimate contracts 
made with the Federal Government, and declares that 
all obligations of the Government “should be dis- 
charged, when due, in the manner provided for by the 
law in obedience to which they were created.” . 

(6.) Denounces the multiplication of taxes and the 
manner in which they are levied, and declares it to be 
‘the duty of the statesmen of the country to simplify 
our taxes, distribute them upon the property of the 
country, reduce the tariff to a revenue basis, and thus 
release industry from its heaviest burden and give 
freedom to commerce.” 


(7.) Relates to the internal affairs of the State of 


New York, especially urging that “ when the present 
canal debt shall be paid the canals shall be opened to 


the navigation of the people of all the States, subject | 
only to a charge to defray the cost of their annual | 


maintenance and repair.” 


(8.) Denounces the proposed Fifteenth Amendment 


to the Constitution as ‘intended to place the suffrage 


in the hands of the central powers, and, by debasing, | 


to demoralize the representative system.” 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 

(1.) The public debt, both principal and interest, 
shall be paid in coin as the same matures; and that 
repudiation of any part thereof, either directly or in- 
directly, or by any device or subterfuge, would bring 
dishonor upon the nation, and demoralization and 
disaster upon the people. 

(2.) Taxation ought to be equal and simple, and 
rendered as little burdensome to the citizen as the 
nature of the case will possibly allow. 

(3.) Government is bound by the most sacred obli- 
gations to protect its citizens, whether native or for- 
eign born, wherever they may go. 

(4.) Every American citizen, whether naturalized or 
native, should have an equal right to the suffrage with- 
out regard to nation, race, or religion. 

(.) The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, as proposed, ought to be adopted. 
(6.) We deeply sympathize with all people every 
where who are down-trodden and oppressed by a 
privileged class or by unjust rule. 

(7.) The great success and prosperity of our Govern- 
ment, under the guidance of Divine Providence, im- 
poses upon us duties toward our Cuban neighbors, 
who, imitating the example of our fathers, are atrug- 
gling for liberty against an arbitrary and oppressive 
government in which they are allowed no representa- 
tion, and in whose administration they have no share ; 
that whenever the facts in possession of our Govern- 
ment will justify the recognition of Cuban belliger- 
ency, we shall heartily approve such recognition, and 
pledge our cordial support to any action on the part 
of the Government tending to the final annexation of 
Cuba, whenever she shall have achieved her inde- 
pendence and her people desire such action. 

(8.) We heartily congratulate our countrymen of all 
parties on the peace, order, and security almost uni- 
versally realized under the wise, firm, moderate, and 
frugal rule of President Grant and his chosen council- 
ors ; and we point with pride to the activity and pros- 
perity of our national industry, to our abundant reve- 
nue, restored credit, and rapidly diminishing public 
debt, as demonstrations of the patriotic wisdom of the 

yeople evinced in their latest choice of President and 
yice-President. 

(9.) The maintenance of our system of public educa- 
tion and of common schools is essential to the pres- 
ervation of a republican goverin.ent and to the ad- 
vancement of intelligence and civilization ; and that 
we are opposed to every attempt on the part of our 
State Legislature to appropriate any money of the 
people to the support of sectarian schools, or the di- 
version of the school funds to the maintenance of any 
sectarian institution. 

(10.) The Republican party is now, as it ever has 
been, the true friend of the canals of the State, and 
we believe that it is the true policy so to increase the 
facilities for the navigation thereof as to insure to all 
connected therewith a sure and speedy transmission 
of property, and with a consequent increased business 
warrant a reduction of tolls to a point which shall 
simply secure their safe navigation, defray the cost 
of their proper maintenance, and insure the speedy 
extinguishment of the canal debt. 
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(11.) We request our next Legislature to pass laws 
which will secure the right of every legal voter, 
whether native or naturalized, against invasion and 
overthrow. 


The State candidates nominated on these plat- 
forms were these. Mr. Curtis, however, de- 
clined the nomination. 


Democrats. REPUBLICANS. 
Secretary of State. 
Homer A. Nelson. George William Curtis. 
Comptrolle Tr. 
William F. Allen. Thomas Hillhouse. 
Attorney General. 
M. B, Champlain. M. J. Townsend. 
State Treasurer. 
W. H. Bristol. T. 8S. Chatfield. 
Engineer and Surveyor. 
Van R. Richmond. J. C. Robinson. 
Canal Commissioner. 
W. W. Wright. Stephen T. Hoyt. 
State Prison Inspector. 
F. L. Laflin. D. D. Conover. 
Judges of Court of Appeala 
John A. Lott. Lewis B. Woodruff. 
Robert Earl. Charles Mason. 


The matter of the Virginia election, noted in 
our last Record as still in abeyance, has been 
legally settled. ‘This decision is of special im- 
portance, as forming a precedent for the other 
States as yet unreconstructed. On the 28th of 
August Mr. Hoar, the Attorney General of the 
United States, gave an elaborate opinion upon 
the whole matter. Some further questions hav- 
ing arisen, they were submitted to the Attorney 
General by General Canby, commanding in the 
District of Virginia. These were replied to by 
Mr. Hoar on the 25th of September. The At- 
torney General gives the substance of his pre- 
vious opinion, and decides upon the new points 
in question. This opinion, officially addressed 
to the President, covers the whole ground, and 
is as follows: 


**T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of this date referring to me, for my opin- 
ion, a letter addressed to the Secretary of War by 
General Canby, dated September 24, 1869, which asks 
whether the Legislature of the State of Virginia is an- 
thorized to elect Senators of the United States at the 
session which commences on the 5th of next month, 
and desires that that question may be submitted to the 
Attorney General for his opinion. The general views 
which I entertain of the functions of the Legislature 
of Virginia, elected in pursuance of the Act of Con- 
gress of April 10, 1869, have been already fully indi- 
cated in an opinion transmitted to the Secretary of 
War, under date of August 28, 1869. I came to the 
conclusion that the members of the Legislature were 
not required io take the oath referred to in Section 9 
of the statute of July 19, 1867, in order to qualify them 
to act as such members; that it was competent under 
the jaw for the Legislature to meet, organize, and do 
whatever was required or aliowed by the acts of Con- 
gress as preliminary to the State; but that it was not 
competent for them to undertake to enact laws, or oth- 
erwise to assume any of the functions of the govern- 
ment of the State, if organized, without taking the 
oath above referred to. Upon a careful consideration 
I am now of the opinion that the election of Senators, 
like the voting upon the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
is a part of the action contemplated by Congress as 
ae to a restoration of the State to its full re- 
ation to the Government of the United States as one 
of the States of the Union. The Senators thus elected 
would have no power or authority until the Senate of 
the United States should have passed upon the valid- 
ity of their action, and admitted them as members of 
that body. Under the Act of April 10, 1869, the elee- 
tion of members of the House of Representatives was 
permitted and has taken place, and when Congress 
comes to act upon the whole question of the recon- 
struction of the State it would seem equally proper 
that members elected to both branches of the Nation- 
al Legislature should present themselves and be ready 

| for admission to seats in the respective Houses. The 
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election of Reneten does net hag - - “4 a pene | EUROPE. 
the action which comes within the limited and qual | tm Spain the Carlist movement has-proved an 
be essential to the completeness of that action; and I | entire failure. The prospects for the choice of a 
think that the Military Commander should not inter- | King are as undecided as ever, although the 
fere with or prevent it. time fixed for the election is rapidly approach- 
The financial crisis, alluded to on a previous | ing. Several new candidates have been named, 
page, culminated during the closing days of Sep-| the most prominent of whom is the Duke of 
tember. ‘To understand its nature, it must be | Genoa, son of the King of Italy.—The ex-queen, 
known that gold has ceased, with us, to be a | Isabella, has put forth a letter, in which she de- 
measure of value, and has come to be a siinple | nies that she is ready to abdicate. She says that 





article of merchandise, like corn or cotton. A 
number of brokers formed an association known as 
the ‘‘Gold Exchange.” Gradually it came about 
that all large transactions in gold were made 
through this association. In all there were 
about two hundred members, each of whom had 
paid a thousand dollars for admission. No 
great business in gold could be transacted except 
through this organization. During the month 
of September the price of gold had fluctuated be- 
tween 1.32 and 1.46, occasionally passing either 
bound; but 1.35 is about a fair medium, taking 
the sales from day to day. The amount of gold 
in the country, in the form of coin and bullion, 
is about $200,000,000, of which rather more 


than half is in the Treasury of the United States, 


and a little less than half in banks and private 
hands. The demand for gold is mainly from 


merchants, who require it to pay duties on im- | 


portations. It was assumed that the gold in the 


Treasury would remain substantially undisturb- | 


ed; the Government would not, it was thought, 
interfere in the matter of commercial business. 
Now, if the loose gold, from which alone demands 
for current business must be supplied, could be 
locked up, its price could be raised to any con- 
ceivable point. A few bold and unscrupuldéus 
speculators undertook to get control of the gold 
in the market. They bought and sold among 
themselves until they thought that they had it 
all, and could put the price up to any sum they 
pleased. The culmination of their plans took 
place on the 24th of September. On the pre- 
ceding day gold was quoted at 1.38 to 1.41; it 
now rapidly run up until 1.60 was offered for 
large amounts ; and bids were made for as high 
as 1.65. It is said that contracts for the sale 
and delivery of five hundred millions were made 


in two or three hours, while the men who thus | 
gambled upon chances had hardly ten millions | 
Just at the culmination | 
came the report that the Secretary of the Treas- | 


at their command. 


ury would next day sell four millions of gold. 
This was sufficient to break “‘the ring.” Ina 
few hours the price went down to about 1.32, at 
which rates gold has been sold during the week. 
Several of the great gold gamblers have become 
bankrupt. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA, 


Apart from rumors and unauthenticated re- 
ports, there is nothing from Cuba which can be 
put upon permanent record. From Paraguay 
the latest accounts indicate that Lopez has lost 
every important point, and that he is now waging 
a merely guerrilla warfare, with only a small 
farce at his command. 
ment has been set up in Paraguay; and it may 
be assumed that the war on the Plata has come 
to a practical close. 








A provisional govern- | 


| when fairly replaced upon the throne, which is hers 
by divine right, she will gladly resign in favor of 
her son. Mr. Sickles, our Minister to Spain, 
has presented a proposition, the report of which 
| has caused much excitement. The document 
| itself has not been made public, but its general 
| purport has been made known. It is to the ef- 
| fect that the United States offer to mediate be- 
| tween Spain and Cuba; and in case terms of 
| separation are agreed upon, the Cubans shall 
| give to Spain a large sum, the payment of which 
| shall be guaranteed by the United States. How 
| far this proposition is sanctioned by the Amer- 
ican Government, and in what manner it is re- 
garded by the existing Government of Spain, is 
| as yet wholly undecided. 
| In France the most important question of the 
| day relates to the health of the Emperor. Con- 
sidering all the reports, there can be little doubt 
that Napoleon has been seriously ill, and that, 
though partially recovered, his condition is still 
precarious. Reports are rife that he will soon 
abdicate in favor of his son; in which case there 
must be a regency for some years, until the Prince 
Imperial arrives at his legal majority. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon is nearest in blood to the Em- 
peror, and would appear to be most likely to be 
| appointed Regent. But he has placed himself 
in decided opposition to the present administra- 
tion of the Emperor, his cousin. In a speech 
upon the Senatus Consultum, or project of a plan 
| of government, proposed by the Emperor, Prince 
| Napoleon expressed very liberal views. He de- 
manded additional reforms, among which was 
|a more complete responsibility of the Ministers. 
| The Minister of the Interior, in reply, protested 
| against the ideas of the Prince, and declared that 
| they would never prevail so long as the pres- 
| ent Ministers retained the confidence of the Em- 
peror. Meanwhile the plan suggested by the 
Emperor has been accepted by the French 
Senate. 

A dispute has arisen between the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Khedive, or Viceroy, of Egypt. 
The Sultan, in an elaborate paper, charges the 
Khedive with having in many ways overstepped 
the limits of his authority, comporting himself 
as though he were an independent sovereign. 
The matter grew mainly out of the proceedings 
of the Khedive in relation to the approaching 
| opening of the Suez Canal, and his intercourse 
with European sovereigns; but the charge com- 
prised many other allegations. The Khedive 
replied at length, justifying all his acts; dis- 
claiming all purpose of going beyond his author- 
ity; and expressly acknowledging his tributary 
allegiance to the Sultan. It is significant that 
| this course of the Khedive is understood to have 
| been taken by the express advice of the French 
| Government. 
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Chitur’s 
N a quaint volume entitled ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities and Elements of Archxology,” by 
Thomas Dudley Fosbrooke, published some fifty 
years ago, a work of great originality, elegantly 
written, and fall of interesting information, may 
be found the following, appropriate to the month: 
“There is a fearful spirit busy now. 
Already have the elements unfurled 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is upcurled: 
The cloud comes: the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go; 
And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 
From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 
Stripped of its pride, be like a desert show. 
I love that moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere, 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, ; 
Man’s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll.” 


Why will men be naughty, and neglect the 


sweets of domestic life for the bitter waters of 


the tavern? There was Tommy B , who 
the night after the eclipse returned to his domi- 
cile in a condition of pedal uncertainty that was 
ridiculous, Pushing heavily against the door, 
it opened, and Tommy fell sprawling across the 
threshold. His prolonged but ineffectual efforts 
to regain an erect position aroused his wife, in 
bed in the next room, who said, ‘‘‘Tommy, is that 
you? What's the matter?” To which the ine- 
briated Thomas made answer: ‘“‘ Yes, it’s me; 
nothin’s the matter, cept this ‘ere bee’s got too 
much honey on’s wings to g-g-git into the-the 
h-i-v-e!” 


Otp Mrs. B , of Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, is a strong ‘‘ spiritualist” and ‘‘ adventist.” 
During a meeting of kindred souls, held recently, 
she became exceedingly happy, and fully believed 
that the time had arrived when she should fly 
away and be forever at rest. ‘‘Open the win- 
dow,” she cried, ‘‘ that I may start now!—my 
wings are the wings of the dove!” With this 
she mounted the back of the nearest pew; a be- 
lieving brother opened a window; she gave her 
arms a shake or two, jumped, and found herself 
sprawling on the floor, A momentary smile 


aa ® Cf) @ 


Wait daught™ 
oe 





Drawer, 


dwelt upon the faces of the congregation ; but, 
not to be denied, she said, ‘‘I can fly, and will 
fly; but I didn’t get the right flop that time!” 


‘¢ Wat regiment is that?” asked a soldier, 
as a regiment of blood-thirsty Nebraskans were 
marching by. 

‘The One Hundred and last Nebraska,” re- 
plied a warrior. 

‘**T thought so,” said another warrior; ‘‘ heard 
the government didn’t want any more Nebraska 
troops !” 


Every body knows what a good place Chicago 

Even the proprietors of places where money 
is risked upon uncertain events take the religious 
papers, as was brought out on a recent occasion, 
where the police made a descent upon a weil- 
known gambling-house, and found that the 
‘*bank” presented the appearance of a religious 
reading -room, each person present being fur- 
nished with a copy of the Christian Advocate, 
which he perused with the devotion of a perse- 
cuted Covenanter; but the counterances were 
not in keeping with the religious pretensions of 
the assembly. <A search soon brought to light 
the ‘‘ coppers,” ‘‘ markers,” ‘‘ chips,” etc., of a 
full-grown banking institution, and the devout 
Advocate readers, to the number of fourteen, 
were marched to the Huron Street station, to 
listen to a sermon by Rev. ‘‘ Justus” Quinn, the 
text being selected from the first chapter of 
**Green-box,” 14 verses, $1 per verse. With a 
commendable generosity the proprietor donated 
$25, and was complimented by Mr. Quinn, who 
remarked that he was ‘‘ sorry that the articles of 
discipline of his conventicle did not permit con- 
tributions of larger sums !” 


is. 


Tue following illustrated epitaph, from a New- 
port, Rhode Island, correspondent, furnishes the 
first mural record of a surgical operation yet con- 
tributed to the Drawer. ‘The age of the arm ap- 
pears to be omitted; but it was doubtless interred 
with decent ceremonial. Its portrait is certainly 
presented with vigor. The chiar-oscuro is perfect: 


o@ a 
Alfo William 
their Son 





William and 
Defire ‘Tripp 
died April 24% 








died March 
7* 1784 Aged 
22 Mo. 








1780 Aged To 
Mo To days 


Arm Amputated 
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‘alfo his wife’s 


Feb? Doth 1726. 
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point should be completed, General C and 











General B ; and, as was usual on such oce 



































consequence, a little more than a ** day’s ration, 




















between General C and Dr. B 
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party in the person of “ Pat,” General B 
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mixed, but very strong; and concluded as fol- 
lows: ‘* Why, you were drunk yesterday too.’ 




















**I know it to my sorrow, General.” 









































pretty busy!” 




















ry” supplied by the General himself. 

















class in geography were called up for recitation. 
** What is a cataract?” One bad young boy, an 

















what?” ‘An ingine; I've run with her lots of 
times!” 

Next: ‘*What is a cape?” As there are 
many capes in Massachusetts, the interrogatory 
was satisfactorily answered. 

Next: ‘*What is a strait?” Class looked 
blank, excepting one small boy, low down, who 
said he could tell, The schoolma’am hopefully 
tald him to proceed. He proceeded: ‘It beats | 
two pair!” ‘The response was not deemed geo- 
graphical; nevertheless, according to Professor 
Pohkur, it was strictly accurate. 

































































Some epitaphs are too fulsome, while not a 
few err in the other direction. This is particu- | 
larly apt to be the case when the subject of the | 

















portion of his staff visited the head-quarters 


sions, were treated to all the hospitalities, ee 
ing, of course, a bountiful supply of that exhila- 
rating army beverage ycleped *‘ Commissary.” 
Night came on; orders had been received to get 
in readiness to march, and the whole party had, in 


and were in jollier spirits than very strict dis- | 
cipline would allow. Stories had been told, songs 
sung, and the party were listening to a discussion 


hostler, a favorite with the General, but on this 
occasion unmistakably drunk, and who dis- 
turbed all present by insisting on being one of 
the party, until General B—— was obliged to (asmall town not a thousand miles from Omaha), 
have him taken to the “‘ guard-house.” Soon 


- Yes, Sir,” Pat prom] tly replied. ** And now 
you're drunk again.” ‘* Very drunk,” said Pat; | 
“*T won't 
allow this any more; if it occurs again I'll send 
you to your regiment for extra duty. I'm will-| T 
ing that you may get drunk half as often as I 
do—won't that do you?” ‘** Well,” said Pat, 
grinning, ‘‘I dunno, General; you'll keep me 


The roars of laughter which greeted this reply 
caused the General to “‘ strike his colors,” and 
Pat retired with an extra ration of ‘‘ Commissa- 


Ir was in Worcester, Massachusetts, that the 


incipient fireman, answered, ‘‘A tub.” ‘*A/| 


WHILE a portion of Sherman’s army were en- | notice is a woman, and the writer her husband. 
camped near Sisters Ferry, Georgia, waiting until | We have all heard of the brute who deliberately 
arrangements to cross the Savannah River at that | put over his deceased wife’s head the words : 


a “Here lies my wife Sallie. Let her lic. 
She's at peace—and so am I.” 

But he was quite equaled in brutality by one 
Sexton, an Englishman, who had two wives, 
both of whom preceded him to the other world, 
and of whom he thus delivered his opinion : 

‘*Here lies my wife, Sallie Sexton ; 

She was a wife who never vexed one: 
I can't say that for her at the next stone.” 

Of quite the opposite sort is one sent by a cor- 
respondent at Jackson, Michigan, copied ‘by him 
from a stone at the marble-works in that city. 


, Brigade | It was the conception of a bereaved and discon- 
‘ : ill 
Surgeon, as to whether the ‘‘hiccoughs,” with | solate widow, 


which both were sadly afflicted, were ‘‘dia-| husband. 
rT} hial ” a 
bronchial,” when an unin **My dear husband—I erect this monument in mem- 
vited guest (?) ‘weds appeared before = 


in commemoration of her deceased 
Thus: 


ory of you; 
I hope it will be pleasing to God and to you.’* 





One of the most powerful and effective re- 
vivals that ever occurred in the West was at —— 


where every male inhabitant, with a single ex- 


took his leave, and General | ception, was converted. ‘This exception is thus 
was about to retire, when he bethought | 
himself that he must give ‘‘ Pat” a lecture for | Iowa Falls and Sioux City Railroad Company, 
his gross breach of discipline, etc. ; and there- 
upon sent for ‘‘ Pat,” who soon came into the 
presence of the General, looking ‘‘ very tired,” 
and, awkwardly saluting, awaited the storm he 
knew was about to come. ‘The General gave 
him a lecture on discipline—the duties of a sol- 
dier toward his superiors, and temperance—rather 


described by Mr. John J. Blair, President of the 


and illustrates prairie morals where lumber is 
concerned. ‘The inhabitants of this town were 
wretchedly poor, and Mr. Blair, touched with 
sympathy for their condition, approached one of 
the principal men and inquired if they ever had 
any preaching out in that section. ‘‘ Preach- 
ing?” said the person addressed; ‘‘oh yes; we 
had a great revival here last winter, and all got 
converted but one man, who said he could not 
joip the church until he had stolen timber enough 
JSrom the railroad company to fence his farm.” 
After this honest confession Mr. Blair never at- 
tempted to detect the thieves. It was useless. 
Ties they must have, and they were purchased 
without any questions. One of the favorite 
hymns sung by these good converts was that 
well-known one commencing, 
“Blest is the tie that binds.” 





A wort inapt definition of the uncertainties of 
| war was made by a Georgia contraband as one 
of our regiments was marching with Sherman 
| through that State. Moving along one morning, 
the boys, as was their custom, hailed such ne- 
groes as they met, especially the aged ones, with, 
**How do you do, uncle? were you looking for 
us?” and other salutations. One old man said: 
| Yes, child, we all know’d you was comin’; 
| but we didn’t all know whar youse gwine to.” 

**Yes, that’s so, uncle; we knew we were 
coming, but we don't know where we are to come 
out !” 





One of the most brilliant orators in the House 
of Lords is Dr. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough. 
| During the recent debates on the Disestablish- 
| ment of the Irish Church, Lord Lifford remarked 
that he was the only parish clerk who had a seat 
in their lordships’ House. And he explained his 





position by saying that the clerk of the church 
which he attended was so intolerably useless that, 
on a vacancy occurring, he got himself appoint- 
ed to the post. The discovery was elicited by 2 
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speech made by the Bishop of Peterborough, | 


who, in a few incisive sentences, delineated a 
truer picture of the modern parish clerk than 
could probably have been painted by any other 
hand than that of Charles Dickens. Dr. Magee 
said: ‘* The parish clerk is of the least possible 
advantage to any clergyman, or to any human 
being except himself. His function is to say for 
the people that they are ‘ miserable sinners ;’ aud 
of whatever other earthly use a parish clerk can 
possibly be I can not say.” He further said that 
the parish clerk was of no use to a clergyman, 
who, in his disestablished and disendowed state, 
would as soon think of setting up a carriage and 
four as such a functionary. The Bishop, of 
course, remembered the Eighteenth Canon, which 
directs each person in the congregation to say 
the responses, and the duty of the clerk (wheth- 
er clerical or lay) is merely to lead and assist in 
the responses and singing. By-the-way, when 
Dr. Magee protested against being compelled to 
be the chaplain to the House of Lords, did he 
recall to mind the anecdote of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who, finding himself suddenly asked to 
read prayers to their lordships, retired from the 
House in great dudgeon, exclaiming: ‘‘ No junior 
bishops in the House! What is that to me? 
Do they think I am going to do their dirty work 
for them? NotI,not 1!” But, in those days, 
the holders of the See of Durham were some- 
thing more than Right Reverend Lords—they 
were Princes Palatine. 


THAT was an erudite answer of a student in 


one of our divinity schools, who at an examina- 


tion, on being asked who Wycliffe was, and hay- 
ing doubtless heard him called the Morning Star 
of the Reformation, and that he died Vicar of 


Lutterworth, answered that the great reformer | 


** was for some time editor of the Morning Star, 


and died Vicar of Wakefield.” 


Tue sexton of a flourishing town in Pennsyl- 
vania was compelled, by his office, to dig the 
graves of all the paupers who died in the county 
poor-house for a very small sttm per grave, which 
he did not consider sufficient. One day he had 
to dig three graves, and was much out of tem- 
per. The physician of the institution happen- 
ing to be riding past, the digging man stopped 
work, went up to him, touched his hat, and said, 

‘‘You're getting through them paupers very 
quick, Sir!” 

The gallipot man jogged on and thought about 
that. 


Tue Adirondacks, so much delighted in by 
sportsmen, and so much written about by the 
Rev. Mr. Murray and others, 
“ stamping-ground” of the late Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune—one of the most notable anglers of his 
day. When up in that region he would ‘‘ sink” 
the clergyman, and, leaving off his white cra- 
vat, travel about incognito. At one tavern 
where he staid all night the landlord exhibited a 


rather impertinent curiosity in regard to the pri- | 


vate affairs of his guest. The Doctor managed | 
to evade his questions pretty well, until at last | 
his host inquired point-blank, 

‘* Where do you live when you are at home ?” 

" Did you ever hear of Manayunk ?” 

“ No. 


| ‘f[—— and others for a final decree. 
will observe, the papers in the case are some- 


was a favorite | 


| read and examine carefully 


| 


| quired who appeared on the other side. 
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** Well, I live about six tales from there.” 

Which was true enough, as he then resided at 
Philadelphia. 

To communicate an idea of the size of a party's 
boots various styles of comparison are used, An 
artist of the brush, in Ohio, seems to have con- 
tributed the latest as well as most spacious. An 
elder of the Methodist Conference in that pro- 
pinquity, who is blessed with large feet, relates 
the following at his own expense : 

Stopping one night at the house of a sister, he 
overheard her in the morning, before he arose, 
instructing her boy to black the elder’s boots. 
The boy urged as an objection that it would 
**take him all day to get around.” Finally, 
yielding to her entreaties, and taking one in 
each hand, he hauled them the floor, 
shouting, ‘* Whoa! tan-yard !” 


across 


gee around he re, 


Tue lady proprietor of a spacious new hotel 
in Ohio, who occasionally makes a trifling mis- 
take in her English, in describing to a friend the 
various improvements she had introduced into 
her house, remarked that she was next week 
‘going to put in a high frolicking ram to jirk 
the water from the basis to the upper stories.” 


Wuewn Mr. Dickens, on his first visit to the 
United States, met Mr. Washington Irving in 
Baltimore, and the two had that memorable 


| ** sit” over the mint-juleps, it was supposed that 


that mixture was a purely American invention, 
designed for the solace of ages of future tipplers ; 
but it has been discovered that Milton knew 
about it more than two hundred years ago; for 
saith he, in ** Comus+” 
* And first behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds.” 


Tue following incident in the judicial history 
of West Virginia is worthy of preservation. It 
occurred on a Saturday afternoon, a few mo- 
ments before the regular time of adjournment, 
in the Circuit Court of Kanawha County—Judge 
James W. Hoge being on the bench at that time. 
Mr. E. B. Knight—an able lawyer, holding in his 
hand at the time a large file of papers contain- 


| ing a small-sized family Bible, which was intro- 


duced in evidence as an exhibit, for the purpose 
of proving the age of a party to a deed—rose 
from his seat and addressed the Court as follows: 
‘*TIf your Honor please, I desire to submit the 
papers in the case of W. S. T—— against J. 
As you 


what voluminous; and in order to determine 
correctly the numerous questions which arise 
from the papers, and which are carefully dis- 
cussed in the written arguments, also filed, it 
will be absolutely necessary for your Honor to 
all the papers, ex- 
hibits, and evidence. I have thought it proper, 
inasmuch as there is a lengthy and interesting 
exhibit in the papers, which your Honor can read 
on Sunday, with profit and without any impro- 
priety, to delay submitting the case until this 
evening, that your Honor may examine the same 
to-morrow.” Judge Hoge here asked to what 
exhibit the counsel referred. Mr. Knight said, 
to a copy of the Bible. Judge Hoge wae” 
Mr. 
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Knight said, Mr. William H. Hogeman (a young | once been a victim to such an error, But, with 
member of the Kanawha bar). Judge Hoge, | all due deference to this Court, your Honor will 
looking very gravely, then said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I| permit me to say that there is not the remotest 
regret that I can not take the papers in this case. | danger of any person making a like mistake in 
I have made it a rule, from which I can not| regard to you. There is no latent ambiguity in 
vary, never to read any exhibits which have not | yeur Honor’s face.” 
been read by counsel.” | The joke lies in the fact that the Judge, al- 
though a pillar in the Temperance cause, is bless- 
SPEAKING of negroes, a correspondent says: | ed with a countenance which sadly belies his 
I heard one of our colored boys get off the | practices. 
following yesterday. Mr. G had told him | 











to weed the garden, and as he was going he call-| Tue venerable Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin, 
ed out to another negro, | relates an incident of his early travels in the 
**Come on, Life, let’s go.” | Northwest which may serve to illustrate the aban- 
** Where you goin’, boss ?” | don of society in the early days of that region. 





“Why, I’s goin’ where Parson H tole us | The bishop had halted at a tavern where either 
las’ Sunday Adam and Eve went—in de garden | a recognition of the reverend guest, or that je ne 
a-weedin’.” sais quoi which bespoke the true gentleman he 
| is, induced the rural people of the inn to send 

WE find in the Soldier's Friend newspaper a | him at table a delicacy which did not appear on 
notice ** To Soldiers and Sailors and their Heirs,” | the usual bill of fare; namely, a diminutive oys- 
signed H. H. Browne and Co., No. 1 Centre| ter stew, sent in a little dish. The bishop tasted 
Street, New York, which says: | it, and, on laying down his spoon, a Westerner 

OLDIERS who have lost their Discharges, and who sat next him took up that utensil and also 

those who did not receive Pension from the date | tried the savory mess. ‘lhe trial was evidently 
of discharge or death, please call. Advice free on re-| satisfactory, for he immediately raised the dish 
CP oF postage. | and paused not until the last of the bivalves had 

**Dead” warriors will find it to their advantage | disappeared. Then, drawing a long breath, he 
to hurry up. | turned to the good bishop, and said, with a half- 
satisfied sigh, *‘ That’s a little the best dish of 

Ay Illinois lawyer, who bears a name illustri- | tripe that 1 ever tasted!” The prelate congrat- 
ous in the annals of the bar, writes : | ulated his new friend; but can not to this day 

I suppose, as you have opened your batteries | tell whether the manceuvre was a ‘‘sell,” or 
upon the judges of Illinois, it is in order to con-| whether the tripe man had never dwelt upon the 
tinue the war, even if the shots delivered should | shores of the sea. 
not be very effective. | 

At the last fall term of our Ogle Circuit Court A WEsTERN friend writes us: 

—presided over by his Honor Judge Heaton, than | Not long ago I was at the Gayoso House, in 
whom there is no more clear-headed jurist in our | Memphis, during a spell of very warm weather, 
State, and, I may add, none more genial, or who | and my first night’s sleep was much disturbed 
enjoys a good laugh better, even when himself is| by the B flats which infested the bed. [I lit 
the subject—one of those juicy issues turned up, | match after match, and consigned all my cap- 
which the Drawer must record. | tures, along with the half-burned match, to a 

One of the prominent members of that bar, | basin of water I had placed by the bedside. To- 
who, inter nos, does not confine his practice strict- | ward morning I was surprised to hear a soft mel- 
ly at that one, is Mr. D——,, a grave, quiet, and | ody floating through the room. I went to the 
scrupulously-dressed gentleman, who by strangers | window and looked out, but could see nothing, 
might easily be taken for one of the sacerdotal | and, strange to say, it was only when lying qui- 
order. Indeed, he was so mistaken while on a etly on the bed that I heard the sweet sounds. 
trip into Nebraska by a good old Catholic priest. | I began to think the couch was haunted in more 
D-—— humored the error until it had been car-| ways than one. Puzzling over the matter I 
ried so far that he was forced to cry peccavi and | dropped to sleep, but was awakened just at day- 
confess. The report of the affair in due time | light by a musical refrain louder than the former. 
reached home, and caused no little merriment | The sounds now evidently came from the basin. 
among his fellows. During the term I refer to| Sure enough, in looking down I found my cap- 
@ question arose in a cause wherein D—— was | tives had built themselves a raft of the matches, 











engaged, which involved the right to explain "and were floating round the basin gayly singing, 
what is termed in law a latent ambiguity. D. ‘* A life on the ocean wave!” 
urged his privilege to the Court, and claimed 
that the error originated in mistaken identity— ‘*Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” a new 
that such mistakes were common, etc. English book by Edwin Paxton Hood, con- 
His Honor just here interrupted the earnest | tains many quaint anecdotes “ of every order of 
counsel, and, with a comical leer, remarked that | pulpit eloquence from the great preachers of 
it was true, as Brother D—— had said, such | all ages;” of scholars, like Asbury, separating 
mistakes were common. Indeed, he had heard | themselves from all the comforts of life for sixty 
of such egregious errors being committed as tak- | dollars a year, with a traveling equipage, not of 
ing a lawyer for a priest! But it was inconceiv-| a chariot and four, but of saddle-bags and one ; 
able to him how such a misconception could men who preached in barns, on the stumps of 
occur. trees, in log-huts, in illimitable woods, flounder- 
Without changing a muscle, D—— instantly | ing through swamps, swimming vast rivers, and 
retorted : ‘‘ It is true, your Honor; and, for one, | who, when writing home for a preacher, simply 
I plead guilty to the soft impeachment of having | said, ‘‘ Be sure and send us a good swimmer.” 
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Sometimes the preacher, in the depth of the 
prairie, would come upon a band of white hea- 
then. Thus Richard Nolley, one of these good 
men, once discovered the track of an emigrant 
family, and followed it. ‘‘ What!” said the man 


who was leading it into the wilderness, ‘‘ a Meth- | 


odist preacher! I quit Virginia to be out of the 
way of them, but in my settlement in Georgia I 
thought I should be beyond their reach. There 


they were, and they got my wife and daughter | 


into their church. Then I come here to Chock- 
taw Corner, find a good piece of land, feel sure 
that I shall have some peace from the preachers, 


and here is one before I’ve unloaded my wagon !” | 


‘* My friend,” said Nolley, ‘‘if you go to heaven 
you'll find Methodist preachers there; and if 
you go to hell I’m afraid you'll find some there ; 
you see how it is in this world. I'd advise you 
to come to terms with God, and then you'll be 
at peace with us.” 


Otp Jacob Kruber, who was one of these | 


‘‘Graduates of Brush College,” ‘‘ Fellows of 
Swamp University,” as they were playfully called, 


on a great public occasion delivered himself of | 
the following petition: ‘*O Lord, have mercy | 


on the sovereigns of Europe ; convert their souls ; 
give them short lives and happy deaths; take 


them to heaven, and let us have no more of them.” | 
This same liberal-minded old apostle, when | 


living at Lewiston, came frequently into contact 


with a Catholic priest, not much behind him in | 


the use of edged tools. He met the priest one 
day—not, as usual, on horseback, but trudging 
on foot. Said Kruber, ‘* Where’s your horse ? 
Why don’t you ride?” ‘‘Oh,” said the other, 
rather testily, ‘‘the beast’s dead.” ‘‘ Dead! 
well, I suppose he is in purgatory?” ‘‘ Nay; 
the wretched creature turned Methodist just be- 
fore he died, and went straight to hell!” 

Old Kruber was greatly averse to read ser- 
mons. 
ter read before him; Jacob also had to follow 
the young man in preaching, and it was expect- 
ed he would give the young brother a thrust for 
the use of his notes. He finished, however, with- 
out saying a word that looked toward the manu- 
script; but in his concluding prayer uttered these 
strange petitions: ‘‘ Lord, bless the man who 
has read to us to-day; let his heart be as soft as 
his head, and then he will do us some good.” 

Mr. Kruber, like most men who are habitually 
droll in the pulpit, had as much horror of any 
thing graceful in a sermon as he had of any thing 
attractive and beautiful in a dress. As perhaps 
few readers of the Drawer have ever seen, they 
will have no objection to read, his satire upon 
fashionable preachers, and their modes of meet- 
ing and helping in cases of conversion. He chose 
for his subject the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. 
Ananias of Damascus was made to represent the 
velvet-lipped modern preacher : 

“A great many years ago a bold blasphemer was 
smitten by conviction when he was on his way to Da- 
mascus to persecute the Christians. He was taken to 
Damascus in great distress. Ananias, after hearing 
of the concern of mind under which Saul was labor- 
ing, started out to find him. It seems that he was 
stopping at the house of a gentleman. by the name of 
Jucas—not Judas Iscariot, for that person had been 
dead several years. The residence of this gentleman 
was in the street which was called Straight. I sup- 
pose it was the main street, or Broadway, of the city, 
and hence it was not difficult to find. Arriving at the 
mansion he rang the bell, and soon a servant made 


Once a youthful Congregational minis- | 


| her appearance. He addressed her thus: ‘Is the gen- 
| tleman of the house, Mr. Judas, within?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ 
| responded the servant, ‘he is at home.’ Taking a 
glazed, gilt-edged card, on which was printed ‘ Rey. Mr. 

Ananias,’ he handed it to the servant, and said, ‘Take 

this card to him quickly." Taking a seat, with his hat, 
| cane, and gloves in his left hand, his right being en- 
gaged in arranging his classical curls so as to present 
as much of an intellectual air as possible, he awaited 
an answer. Presently Mr. Judas makes his appear- 
ance, whereupon Mr. Ananias rises, and, mating a 
graceful bow, says, ‘ liave I the honor to address Mr. 
Judas, the gentleman of the house?’ ‘That is my 
name, Sir; please be seated.’ ‘I have called, Mr. Ju- 
das, to inquire if a gentleman by the name of Mr. Saul, 
a legate of the High-Priest at Jerusalem, is a guest at 
your house.’ ‘Yes, Sir; Mr. Saul is in his chamber, 
in very great distress and trouble of mind. He was 
brought here yesterday, having fallen from his horse a 
few miles from the city on the Jerusalem road." ‘Oh! 
I am very sorry to hear of so painful an accident. I 
hope he is not dangerously wounded? ‘No, Sir, I 
| think not, though the fall has affected his sight very 

much, and he complains considerably and prays a good 
deal.’ *Well, I am very sorry; but that is not very 
strange, as I believe he belongs to that sect of the 

Jews called Pharisecs, who make much of praying. 
| How long since he received this fall, Mr. Judas?’ 
| ‘About three days since, and all the time he has taken 
| no refreshment or rest." ‘Indeed! You don't say so! 
| He must be seriously hurt. May I be permitted to see 
Mr. Saul?’ ‘I will ascertain his pleasure, Mr. Anani- 
as, and let you know if you can have an “ interview.”’ 
After being gone a short time Mr. Judas returned, and 
said, ‘Mr. Saul will be much pleased to see 3 
| When he is ushered into his presence, Saul is reclin- 
ing on his couch in a room partially darkened. Ap- 
proaching him, Ananias says, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Saul? I understood you had done our city the honor 
| of avisit. Hope youhad a pleasant journey. How did 
| you leave all the folks at Jerusalem? How did you 

leave the High-Priest? We have very fine weather, 

Mr. Saul. I thought I would call and pay my respects 

to you, as I was very anxious to have some conversa- 
| tion with you on theological subjects. I am extremely 

sorry to hear of the accident that happened to you in 
visiting our town, and hope you will soon recover from 
your indisposition.'” 

Well, we suppose that the same sort of talk 
1ight be heard nowadays from any of the Rey. 
‘ream Cheese tribe who visit and bore the peo- 
ple at the New York Common Prayer-Book and 

sible Society, or the Methodist Book Concern. 
The same sort of people, ‘‘ men of like passions 
with you,” ‘‘men of small calibre but immense 
” used to hang about the hotels and saloons 
| of Damascus and Tarsus in the early New Testa- 
| ment times, just as they do in all public resorts 

in our times. 
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A GENTLEMAN, in riding through one of the 
pine wastes so common in Middle Georgia, over- 
| took a young man whose sack of corn under him, 
on the farm-horse he bestrode, gave evidence 
that he was bound for the nearest grist-mill. 
Some conversation developed the fact that the 
new acquaintance was a son of Mr. Grier, of 
| Taliaferro County, a relative of Justice Grier, 
| of the United States Supreme Court, but better 
| known as the author of the famed ‘‘Grier’s Al- 
| manac,” and an uncle of Alexander H. Stephens. 
| The gentleman asked: ‘‘ And do you ever make 
| calculations upon the weather like those for which 
| your father is so celebrated?” ‘‘ Oh yes,” was 
the ready reply. ‘The gentleman continued: 
** And how do your calculations agree with those 
of your father?” ‘‘ Very well indeed,” answered 
young Grier; ‘‘we are never more than oné day 
apart.” ‘* Why, that is wonderful indeed !” said 
|the gentleman; ‘‘only one day difference?” 
‘* Yes,” said Grier; ‘‘he can always tell the day 
before when it is going to rain, and I can always 
| tell the day afterward !” 
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We have the subjoined discourse, delivered by ering—ah! I passed out to take a last look at the 
a Southern divine, who had removed to a new |‘old church—ah! The broken steps, the flopping 
field of labor. “'To his new flock, on the first day | blinds, and moss-covered roof, suggested only— 
of his ministration, he gave some remiuiscences | fare ye well, Brother Watkins—ah! I mount- 
of his former charge, as follows : r = qo 

‘*My beloved brethering, before I take my |= 
text, I must tell you about my parting with my 
old congregation. On the morning of last Sab- 
bath I went into the meeting-house to preach my 
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ed my old gray mare, with my earthly possessions 
in my saddle-bags, and as [ passed down the 
street the servant-girls stood in the doors, and 
with their brooms waved me a—/fare ye well, 
| Brother Watkins—ah! As I passed out of the 
farewell discourse. Just in front of me sot the | village the low wind blew softly through the 
old fathers and mothers in Israel; the tears waving branches of the trees, and moaned—fare 
coursed down their furrowed cheeks; their | ye well, Brother Watkins—ah! I came down 
tottering forms and quivering lips breathed out to the creek, and as the old mare stopped to 
a sad fare ye well, Brother Watkins—ah! Be- drink I could hear the water rippling over the 
hind them sot the middle-aged men and matrons; | pebbles a—fare ye well, Brother Watkins—ah ! 
health and vigor beamed from every countenance; | And even the littie fishes, as their bright fins 
and as they looked up I could see in their dreamy | glistened in the sunlight, I thought, gathered 
‘ . around to say, as best they could—fare ye weil, 

Brother Watkins—ah! Iwas slowly passing up 
the hill, meditating upon the sad vicissitudes and 
mutations of life, when suddenly out bounded a 
big hog from a fence corner, with aboo! aboo! 
and I came to the ground with my saddle-bags 
by my side. As I lay in the dust of the road my 
old gray mare run up the hill, and as she turned 
the top she waved her tail back at me, seemingly 
to say—fare ye well, Brother Watkins—ah! [I 
tell you, my brethering, it is affecting times to 
part with a congregation you have been with for 
thirty years—ah !” 







































hind them sot the boys and girls that I had bap- 
tized and gathered into the Sabbath-school. 
Many times had they been rude and boisterous, 
but now their merry laugh was hushed, and in 
the silence I could hear—fare ye well, Brother 
Watkins—ah! Around, on the back seats, and | | 
in the aisles, stood and sot the colored brether-' | 
ing, with their black faces and honest hearts, and 
as I looked upon them I could see a—fare ye weil, | 
Brother Watkins—ah! When I had finished | 
my discourse and shaken hands with the breth- | 








